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sidiniiiistnition of the Marqxus of Hastings, but several events took place which a d i816. 
on various accoimts deserve more than a passing notice. The nominal admin- 
istration of the government was vested in the Nizamis favourite Moonir-ul- t>bt!or» 
lloolk, b\it the real power was exercised by the Hindoo Chandoo Lai in Kinm. 
concert with the resident. The Nizam, indignant at not having the absolute 
control, allowed matters to take their cou^, and when asked for his opinion, 
sullenly answered that it was of no use to give it, as he had no interest. 

Chandoo Lai was able and active, but aw'are of his precarious position in con- 
sequence of the hostility felt to him at court, endeavoured to make friends there 
by a liberal distribution of money to all the courtiers or their retainers who 
possessed any influence, or could furnish him with information by acting as 
spies So profuse were ht.s bribes that part of them were’ said to • find their 
way to the hoards of the Nizam himself, and Moonir-ul- Sloolk, whose testimony, 
however, being that of an enemy, must be taken with qualific-atidn, said that the 
vhole of the Nizam’s family was bribed, every one of his own servants was in 
Hhandoo LaVa pay, and even lus own mother-in-law sent him a daily report 
)f whatever occiurcd in the inmost recesses of his house. This system 
•equixed on enormous expenditure, which the minister endeavoured to meet, 
mrtly by rapacious exactions, and partly by loans at exorbitant interest from 
be bankers of Hyderabad, The revenues were let to the highest bidders, and 
be contractors, intent only on profit, eroploj'ed so much \*iolence and extortion, 
bat the cultivators abandoned their lands in despair, and both the revenue and 
be population rapidly diminished. 

. As British influence had placed and w.'is maintaining Cliandoo Lai in power, ef wu- 
be supreme government felt responsible for lus proceedings, and on the repre- snd Co. 
sentations of the resident ordered a stringent control to be exercised over him. 

Among other sources of financial embarrassment was his connection with a 
mercantile bouse wbicb bad been esbibUsbed at Hyderabad under tbe firm of 
William Palmer and Co., and wldch, being recommended by Mr. Russell, then 
resident, had so far succeeded, in 181-t, in obtaining not merely the permission, 
but the countenance of the governor-general in council, that he was instructed 
to show it every’ proper degree of encouragement consistent with the treaty 
with the Nizam. Chandoo Lai’s pecuniary necessities soon brought him into 
intimate communication with the firm, and he obtained considerable advances 
from it. In 1816 William Palmer and Co. professed to doubt whether their 
dealings with the Nizam’s government were not struck at by Act 37 Geo. III. 
c. 142. . Tlie 28tli section of this act, proceeding on the preamble that “the 
practice of British subjects lending money, or being concerned in the lending 
of the same, or in transactions for the borrowing money for, or lending money 
to the native princes in India, has been productive of much mischief, and is the 
source of much usury and extortion,” enacts that fl^m the 1st of December, 

1797, "no Britisli subject shall by him sp-If, or by any other person directly 
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1 . 1 . or indirectly employed by him. lend any money or other valuable thing to any 

native prince in India, by whatevetname or description such native prince eliall 

„ be caUcd ; nor shall any British subject be Concerned either by himself, or by any 
floor other person, either directly or indireetly, in raising or procuring any money 
rifn.! for sich native prince, or as being security for sncb loan or money; nor shall 
msioon. British subject lend any money Tir otlrer valuable thing to any other person 
“fc for the purpose of being lent to any such native prince, nor shall any British 
subject by himself, or by any otlier person, either directly or indirectly, for his 
use or benefit, take, receive, hold, enjoy, or be concerned in any bond, note, or 
other secuiity or assignment granted or to be granted after the 1st day of 
December next, for the loan, ox for the -repayment of money or other valuable 
thing.'' The violation of the law was to be treated as a misdemeanour, and 
tlie security taken for the money lent, was “to be null and void to all intents 
and purposes” 

Notmtliatandlng the minutenesa and stringency of the above prohibitions, 
it was expressly declared that the things forbidden were unlawful, only 
provided they were done "r^thout the consent and appiobation of the court of 
directors of the East India Company, or the consent and approbation of the 
governor in council of one of the said Company’s governments in India, first had 
and obtained in ■writing ” If the previoas dealings of "William Palmer and 
Co. were, as they themselves suspected, illegal, it is very questionable if any 
subsequent consent would have cured them, but they "were naturally anxious 
to be in safety for the future, ‘and succeeded on application in obtaining the 
paV I consent of the governor-general in council, subject only" to the reser- 

MKitimu vation that the resident should have full permission to satisfy himself at any 
i„g, time as to the nature of the transactions in which the* fii-m might engage in 
consequence of the permission then granted. Backed by the countenance of 
the supreme government they extended their pecuniary transactions with 
Chandoo Lai, and in particular undertook with its full cognizance to provide the 
pay of the reformed troops in Berar and Aurungabad. The regular payment 
of the troops being indispensable to their efiiciency, the sanction to tliis trans- 
action ■was the more eaaly obtained, from its being asserted that the native 
bankera would not advance the necessary funds at the same rate of intere.st, or 
on the security of assignments of revenue 


William Salmer ami Co. had as yet only been espei inienting on the credulity 
of the Bupreme government, nnd on finding bow readily all tbeir reiinesls wo 
compUed ndtli, entered into a negotiation for a loan to Chandoo Lai of sixty 
lacs of rupees (£000,01)0). Their apidication for the sanction of this loan ira- 
fonvarded to Calcntla by Mr. Enssdl, the resident, ivbo reconunended it on the 
ground that enuslly advantagcoiM terms could not bo obtained thronvb any other 
ageney. The lean, nceording to Chandoo Lafs statement, mas to be employed 
.0 reduerng the arrears due to the public estabbsbments, in paying off heavy 
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incumbrances held by native bankers and others, and in making advances to a d. isia. 
the ryots to enable them to cultivate their lands. The proposed mode of appli- 
cation n-a.s unexceptionable, bxifc some degree of suspicion had been aroused, 
and the resolution to sanction the loan, opposed by t^vo members of tho supreme r«imer »n.i 

. * 1 ,, 1 m • Co witLthB 

council, was earned only b^’ the casting vote of the governor-generaL iliis xtom. 
was particularly* unfortvmate, as one of the leading members of the firm of 
William Palmer and Co. had married a war<l whom the governor-general had 
brought up in his family and loved like a daughter, and persons were unchari- 
table enough to suggest that the relation thus established had clouded his judg- 
ment, and gained his consent to an arrangement of which he would otherwse 
have been the first to perceive the impropriety. 

In 1S20, shortly after the sanction to the new loan had been granted, a 



despatch was received from the directors Btrongly tlisapproving of flie whole of DirappioTai 

, , , , 1 ^ * . oftiieilireo- 

tlie transactions relating to the firm of Palmer and Co., and enjoining both that ton. 
the consent which had been given with the view of legalizing their proceedings 
should be ^vithd^awn, and that in the event of any discussion as to the claims 
of the firm on the Nizam, the British government should not interfere to enforce 
them. In consequence of these instructions the firm was interdicted from future 
pecuniary dealings with the Nizam's minister. Had William Palmer and Co. 
been acting in an honourable and straightforward manner, they might have 
complained with justice of the severity of this sudden interdict and the ruin in 
which it-might involve them; but when the real state of the case was investi- 
gated, their explanations were considered shuffling and evasive, and the so-called 
loan of sixty lacs proved little better than a fiction and fraud. Like Chandoo 
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A !> is- 3 . Lai they had represented the loan na an entirely ne^ advance made for specific 

purposes, whereas Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had become resident^ at Hyderabad. 

had little difficulty in discovering, notwitlistanding the mysterious manner in 
^vhich the accounts were stated, that there had been no real advance, and that 
the loan of sixty lacs was nothing more than the transfer of a previous debt of 
that amount, claimed by the finn from the Nizam, to a new account. They 
bad thus obtained the sanction of the supreme government by false pretences 
As soon, as the real facts were discovered, the governor-general became fully 
alive to the gross imposition which had been practised upon him, and charac- 
terized it as it deserved. For a moment imputations affecting the governor- 
general's personal integrity were whispered in some quarters, but another 
moment dissipated them, and the worst that could be said was, that from not 
exercising due caution he had allowed his confidence to be abused. This unfor- 
tunate affair is the more to be lamented from having brought the administration 
of the llarquia of Hastings to a close sooner than he intended. Mortified at 
the want of confidence which the instructions from the directors implied, and 
stung to the quick by the suspicion which some of their expressions seemed to 
insinuate, be tendered his resignation in 1821, and finally quitted India on the 
Ist of January, 1828. 

mi iutiraai The political changes effected by the Marquis of Hastings, though they con- 
(loa stitute at once the leading feature and the highest merit of his administration, 
ouglit not to make us forget the important internal reforms whicli he introduced 
into the various branches of th#public service. Several of these refonns cannot • 
be said to have originated with himself Some were pressed upon his notice by 
the home authorities, and others suggested by sucli eminent public servants 
as Sir Tliomas Monro, Sir John Malcolm, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone. Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sec. Still to the Marquis of Hastings belongs the 
merit of singling out those wljicU were most worthy of being adopted, and 
maldng the necessaiy arrangements for carrying them into practical effect. In 
the judicial department the accumulation of undecided cases had become a crying 
evil, and amounted in fact to a denial of justice. The causes were sufficiently 
obvious — the undue multiplication of forms, which, though meant to secure 
regularity of procedure, protracted litigation, while the number of judo-gs was 
LAw,er.,nr..£.ii. gQjall for the business allotted to them. A considerable diminution of 
tlie 6'/il \ras obtained bysborteniii- aad simplifying process incases where 
quidmess of despatch was scarcely of less importance than accuracy of decision, 
and by mcieasing both the number and the emoluments of the nath'e judges. At 

the same time the jurisdiction of thesejudgea was greatly extended. Moonsifs at 

fust restricted to cases of the value of 50 rupees, were made competent to cases 
of 150; and sndder ameers, also limited at first to 60, were ultimately allowed to 
adjudge JU cases ot 500. Encouragement was also given to punebayets, a kind 
of courts where the judges acted m arbiters; and while both their constitution' 
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and procedure were regulated, tlieir decisions were declared imchallengable' on x d. isis 
any ground but that of corruption. In criminal justice the chief alteration 
consisted in an abandonment of the rule' laid down by Lord Cornwallis, that i^w reform 
the offices of collector and judge, or magistrate, were never to be combined. by Jlsrquia 
The native rule was the very reverse of this, and by returning to it, while the 
duties of collector were not seriously interfered with, a great number of crim- • 
inal cases were summarily disposed of by judges in whose impartiality confi- 
dence could be placed. 

In no branch of the public service was improvement more wanted than that 
of revenue. In Bengal no fundamental alteration could be made. Tlie per- 
manent settlement had been finally and irrevocably adopted, and the utmost 
that could be done was to enact regulations for the correction of previous errors, 
or to provide for altered circumstances. Among the regulations thus adopted Fimmcuu 
under the*permanent settlement, notice is due to those which checked fraud Bengal 
and precipitancy in the sale of land for arrears of revenue, and still more to 
those whiclr gave to the ryot a protection winch he had never before enjoyed, 
at least under the pennanent settlement of Bengal* By an extraordinary over- 
sight or deliberate perpetration of injustice, tl»e sale of n zemindaiy abolished 
all sub-tenures, and the purchaser was entitled if he chose to oust and order off 
every occupant whom he found upon it. Instead of this iniquitous and tyran- 
nical law, it was now enacted that tenants and cultivator's having a hereditary 
or prescriptive right of occupancy could n6t be dispossessed so long as they 
paid their customary rents, and that those rents could not be increased except . 
in specified circumstances. It was indeed high time to take effectual measures 
for cliecldng all the forms of injustice and oppression which had prevailed in 
the collection of the public revenues. In Cutlack, in particular, though belong- losamctieu 
ing to the Bengal presidency, .and at no great distance C.-om its capital, the 
abuses bad become so intolerable that the people were goaded into a rebellion, 
which spread over the greater part of the province, and continued to rage from 
1817 to 1819. The revenue exacted from the province, owing to the eirone- - 
ous principle on which it had been calculated, was excessive. Under the ilah- 
rattas it had averaged little more than ten lacs, and these subject to nume- 
rous deductions?. Under the British it amounted, without deduction, to 
nearly twelve lacs, afterwards so much increased by random augmentations as 
to amount, in 1810-17, to nearly fourteen laca Under this system of extortion 
arrears quickly accumxdated, and many of the old zemindars, driven from then- 
estates by sales not only forced but often fraudulent, wex'e replaced by new 
men, who were hated alike for their rapadty and intrusion. After a kind of 
reign of terror had commenced, the people of Khoorda, who had been most 
mercilessly dealt -with, found a leader in Jagbandoo, the principal military 
officer of the rajah. So general was the disaffection that in a few weeks he 
was heading ixbove .3000 insurgents. The successes wliich he gained before a 
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> D ISIS sufficient force was collected to oppose him, were of course soon checked, kt 
his - adherents continued to act in desultory bodies, and tranquillity -was not 

sctuemeat restoied till effectual steps weTC taken to couvince the peoplo that their griev- 

ofcutuck redressed. In accordance witli the recommendations of a com- 

missioner, specially appointed, lai^e aiream -were cancelled, sales of defaulting 
estates in many instances suspended, and the amount of former assessments 
considerably reduced. On inquiry, many instances of oppression and extortion 
•were established, not only agwnst native officials, but their European superion, 
who, if not directly guilty, had incurred responsibility by connivance. The 
former were justly punished, tl>e latter displaced, and though Jaghandoo did 
not surrender till several years later, so little of the insurrectionary spirit 
remained that in August^ 1819, a general amnesty was proclaimed. The lesson 

of Cuttack was not 
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lost upon ilie govern- 
ment, and care ■was 
token, by searching 
out and correcting 
abuses, to prevent si- 
milar risings in other 
quaiiers. 

Tliough the estab- 
lishment of the perma- 


nent settlement in the 

provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa precluded the introduction of 
tiw Madra* fundamental changes in regard to them, a large field for experiment lay open in 
”** ^ the ceded and conquered province The permanent settlement, once eulogized 

as the perfection of -wisdom, had fallen into disfavour, particularly with the home 


authorities, who bad peremptorily forbidden its extension The proper substi- 
tute for it was not yet imally decided, and the llarquis of Hostings certainly 
took the wisest course which could be adopted under such circumstances, by 
leaving the question open, and in the meantime taking active and extensive 


measures to acquire the knowledge whi<ffi -was necessary for its right decision. 
^oQg the temporary arrangements by which the revenue was to be collected, 
m the interval, the preference was given, particularly in the upper provinces, to 
the system known by the name of viUage settlement, which fixes a certain 
amount of assessment on each village or community, and levying the whole 
from one or more individuals acting as the representatives of the vifiagers, leaves 
to fteo. object to on appeal to the dvU eonrta, to adjust the proportion dne 
L™eto”t r, r though the aenriudars 

element had been early mtroduced into the Northern CSrcars, the Company. 

im°d aT» f f rf • Ti-oeveUy, and the village aettlLent 

had also been adopted m different quartern, a decided preference teas given to 
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another system known by the name of the jyotwar settlement, which found a a.d. isss 

powerful advocate and able administrator in Sir Thomas Monro. The pecubarity 

of this settlement is that it dispenses with middlemen, and brings the ryots The irotmir 

'' . * T . • settlement 

into immediate contact with government An annual adjustment is made with 
each indi%ddual cultivafor, by fixing a maximum money rent, according to the 
quantity, fertility, and estimated produce of the land he actually cultivates. 

Should the sum thus fixed eventually prove excessive, proportionable reductions 
are made. The great ohj'ections to this settlement are the amount of labour 
which it entails on the collectors, and the constant fiuctuations which it cause.s 
in the" amount of revenue. In answer to these objections the advocates of the 
settlement hold out the prospect of being able in course of years to obtain 
sucli a correct average of tlie actual capability of each field, as to allow the rent 
to be permanently fixed, and thus render an annual adjustment unnecessarj'. 

In the presidency of Bombay the zemindary settlement was prevented by the 
impossibility of finding individuals who could be considered as zemindars, and 
the revenue was collected on no very uniform principle,- partly by the village 
and partly by the rjmtwar settlements, either separate or combined. Perhaps 
too much importance has been, attached to the mere mode of settlement. The 
great point of interest to the cultivator is the amount which he is required to 
pay, and provided this is kept si^ciently moderate, the particular system 
according to which it is levied gives him little concern. 

During the administratioii of the Marquis of Hastings, the public revenue increaMof 
of India was augmented nearly £6,000,000 sterling, the amount in 1813-14, wenw. 
being £17,228,000, and in 1822-23, £23,120,000. Much of this increase was of 
a fluctuating character, and the only part winch could he considered permanent 
was the land revenue derived from the newly acqxiired or the increased produc- 
tiveness of the old territories. The receipts of 1822-23 exceeded the expendi- 
ture by nearly tliree millions and a half, but an addition of nearly two millions 
and a half was made to the public debt, the debt bearing interest being in 
1813-14, £27,002,000, and in 1822-23, £29,382,000. 

Tlie merits of the Marquis of Hastings were acknowledged immediately Qaesuon cf 
after the termination of the Nepauiese war, by the advance in the peerage (o 31airitii3 
already mentioned, and after the termination of the Pindaree war, by a grant 
from the Company of £60,000. In both these cases, however, it was liis mifi- 
tary merits only that were honoured and rewarded, but there had been no 
acknowledginent of the soundness and signal success of the policy which had 
made the British authority paramount in India,' and conferred incalculable 
blessings on the whole country, by extirpating systematic plunderers, and putting 
an end to international wars. He did not receive this act of tardy justice till he • 
had intimated his intention to resign. Then only the directors and proprietors 
concurred in a resolution expressing regret at his resignation, and thanking him 
for the unremitting zeal and eminent ability with which he had for nearly nine 
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AD is«. years administered the Indian gover^ent Tliis resolution being deemed by 

the friends and admirers of tlie Marquis of Hastings a very inadequate reeogni- 

iiotioniort of bis sendees, the subject was a^in brought under the notice of the 
proprietors on the 3d of Slarch, 1824, by a motion recommending the court of 
Sr«f directors to report on the mode of making such a pecuniary grant as should be 
iiMtinsi worthy of his eminent services {md of the Company’s gratitude. This motion 
was met by another for the printing of all the correspondence, and other docu- 
• meats upon the public records, which regarded the admuiistration of the Marquis 

of Hastings, and might enable the court to judge of the propriety of a further 
pecuniary reward. The second motion was carried, and some time having 
elapsed before the voluminous documents for which it called could be printed, tbe 
discussion was not revived till the 11th of February, 1825, when at a meeting 
of the general court it was moved that there was nothing in the papers relating 
to the transactions with William Palmer and Co , whicli in the slightest degree 
affected tbe personal character or integrity of the late governor-general This 
motion was met by an amendment which, while admitting that the purity of 
his motives could not be impeached, approved of certain despatches sent to 
Bengal, in which the directors strongly censured tbe countenance given to the 
above fim After a discussion, prolonged for seven days, a ballot was taken 
and proved in favour of tlte amendment. Here the matter rested, and a simple 
en'or of judgment (foe it was now admitted on all hands to he nothing more) 
was held sufRcIent to justify the withholding of a pecuniary reward, whicli 
would otherwise have been bestowed without a dissentient voice, 'and which, if 
ever due to a governor-general, certainly ought not to have been denied to the 
Marquis of Hastings 


CHAPTEU V. 


sir. Can^g, apiKaated governor genera], iwigns— Lord Aailicrst appointed— Mr. Join Adam’s interiffl 
administration— Lord Amherst installed— Miaunderelandings with the Burmese— Commencement 
ol hostOities-E-vredition against Rangoon-lw capture-Suhsetiuent military operations-Reverses 
-Siclmess of the troops-Storming of atockadw-Eapeditiona by water-The Burmese grand army 
disperscd-Opcr.atioM in As«n and « Aracaa-Mutiny at Barrackpoor-Operalions in Pegu- 
Capture of Prome— Negotlationa /or peace— Tennination of hoaU^ties. 


H WTISH politics, at the time when the Marqnis ot Hastings inti- 
mated 1.M intended resignation, were in an unsettled stata 
, Queen CaroUne had returned to England, and ministers, urged 
on by George IV., bad reluctantly committed tbemselrcs to that 
■ seandal known by tbe name of tile Queen’s Trial. 

Sir. Canning, who was then preadent of tbe Board of Control, had pubUcly 
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intimated ids determination not to take in it, and therefore, on the 24tli of 
June, 1820, ■when, in consequence of the qneens refusal to submit to a com- 
prondse recommended by a large majority of the House of Commons, it -was j 
seen that the trial roust proceed, he tendeted hia resignation. The king refused 
to receive it, and made it possible for bun to continue in office, by lea'vi 'Ug Caanin? 
him at perfect liberty to foUorv Ins own inclinations with regard to the geuernl 
trial 'Mr. Canning accordingly, though stiU retaining office, went abroad, and 
did not return until the bill of pains and penalties had been withdrawn. The 
unhappy questions connected with it ^till continued to be agitated, and 
Mr. Canning, feeling the incongruity of 
remaining in a ministry with which he 
could not act in a matter of the ^«atest 
moment, again tendered his resignation. 

This time it was accepted, and he once 
more went abroad. Being thus out of 
place when the Marquis of Hastings in- 
timated his resignation, he readily con- 
sented, in March, 1822, to 5\icce€d him as 
governor-general His preparations for 
the voyage ■were immediately commenced, 
and he had nearly completed them when 
the melancholy death of the Marquis of 
Londonderry threw open tlie doors of the 
ministry to him, and be resigned his In- 
dian appointment to accept that of secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs. 

The office of governor-general having. thus become once more vacant, two Arpoint- 
candidates were put forward — ^Lord Amherst, whose conduct during his embassy urt Am- 
to China, though it had received the entire approbation of the directors, had not 
yet been rewarded ; and Lord AVilliam Beutinck, whose summary dismissal from 
tl)e government of Madras on grounds -which had since been considered insuf- 
ficient, gave him some claim, to the still higher honour -which the directors 
now had it in their power to bestow. Lord Amherst was preferred, but did 
not arrive till several months after the departure of his predecessor. In. the 
interval the office of govemor-cfeneral devolved on Mr. John Adam, os the senior 
member of council It was not -to be expected that dvmng this short and 
uncertain interregnum Mr. Adam would venture on any new measure of import- 
ance. All he had to do -was to carry on the government as before, to complete 
any tmnstactions which remained unfinished, and to take the initiative only 
when delay would obviously have been inkchievous. Though inclined thus to 
regulate his procednre, Mr. Adam felt constrained, particularly on two occasions, 
to act in a manner which subjected him to some degree of unpopularity. 
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A D Sir. Adam bad fiom the fii-st strenuously objected to the encouragement 

given to the house of AVilliam Palmer and Co., and therefore lost no time in 

Mr idarn-. following out the oitlers which the court of directors transmitted on the subject. 
The debt due to the firm by the Nizam was accordingly discharged by an 
advance of the Company on the security of the tribute wliich they were bound 
to pay to the Nizam for the Noiihem Circais, and to preYent the recurrence 
of similar entanglements, the order to interdict all future pecuniary dealings 
with the court of Hyderabad was strictly enfoi-ced. Tho measure proved fatal 
to the house of William Palmer and Co. Had they alone been the sufferers, no 
EaiJcrurtcy regret could have been felt for tlieir downfall Unfortunately many individuals 
who had no share in their misconduct were involved by it, and complained, 
not without some degree of plausibility, that had less precipitation been .used, 
and the firm been allowed to wind up gradually, the eventual loss might have 
been greatly diminished. The answer, however, is that in the affair of William 
Palmer and Co., Mr. Adam acted ministerially, and had no option but to yield 
implicit obe<lience to the orders which he received. In the other measure lie 
acted more on his own judgment, and, we are inclined to think, with less 
discretion. 

The press, from the difficulty of leaving it free while the government was 
absolute, had engaged the attention of successive administrations, and been 
subjected from time to time to restrictions more or less stiingent A regular 
censorship had at last been established, and no newspaper was allowed to be 
printed without being "previously inspected by the secretaiy to the govern- 
ment, or by a person authorized by him for that piupose” Tlie penalty for 
<5ffending was "immediate embarkation for Europe." At first the censorship 
applied only to newspapers. Earl Minto, during the whole of whose goveni- 
raent "there appears,” according to Sir John Malcolm, "to have been a very 


vigilant superintendence of the press,*’ placed religious publications under 
similar fetters, and in 1813 directed, "not only that the newspapers, notices, 
handbills, and all ephemeral publications, should be sent to the chief secretary 
for revision, but that the titles of all works intended for publication should he 
transmitted to the aame officer, who had the option of requiring the work itself 
t^o he sent for his examination, if he deemed it necessary." Sir John Malcolm, 
fiom whose Political India, vol.iL p. 29D. the above passarre is quoted, lauds 
"these additional restrictions on thepress" as evincing "the necessity of increased 
check a growing evil, and as if for the very purpose of showing 
a tl'cevd couhl not be "growiDg.” immediately bears the folloiving testi- 
mony: It is worthy of observation that from the time the office of censor was 
csta\,M,ea tliere were usrer less tlmn five newspspers published at 0.al- 

cuUa m xvlncb every kmd of European intelllgenee, and all matters of general 
and loeal ...terest, were mserted. there did not occur, from 1801 till 18M, a 
I enod of twenty yearn, one occasion on wHch government was compelled even 
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to threaten to send any individual to England.^* In. 1818 the Marquis of Hast- .ad. ists. 
ingg abolished the censorship. In reply’ to an addre&s from the inhabitants of 
Madras, he thus stated liis reasons: "My removal of restrictions from the press 
has been mentioned in laxidatory language. I might easily have adopted that of Ui*un?^ 
procedure \vithout any length of cautious consideration, from my habit of tuetw*. 
regarding the freedom of publication ns a natural right of my fellow-suhjecta, 
to be narrowed only hy special and urgent cause a.s.signed. Tlje seeing no 
nece.'^ity for those inridious shackles might have sufficed to make me break 
them. I know myself, liowever, to laave been guided in the step by a positive 
and well-weighed policy. If our motives of action arc worthy, it must he wise 
to render them intelligible throughout an empire, our bold on Avliich is opinion. 

Further, it is salutar}* for supreme authority, even wlicn its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny; while conscious of rectitude that 
authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure to general comment. 

On the contrary, it requires incalculable addition of force.” These remarks, 
however true in themselves, were not applicable to the circumstance.s, since the 
governor-general, though ho speaks of breaking "those invidious shackles,” and 
.subjecting the "supremo authority” to "general comment,” showed that he 
meant nothing of tlio kind, hy issuing the follo'wing regulations: — "The editors 
of neu’s.papers ai'c prohibited from publishing any matter coming under the fol- 
lowing heads; 1. Animadversions on the measures and proceedings of the 
honourable court of directors, or other public autliorities in England, connected 
u*ith the government in India; or disquisitions on political transactions of the 
local administration; or offensive remarks levelled at the jniblic conduct of the 
members of council, of the judge-s of tlic supreme court, or of the lord-bishop of 
Calcutta. 2. Discussions haring a tendency to create alarm or etispicion among 
the native population, of any intended interference with there reU^Qn&Qpio.i.Qn.e. 

3. The republication from English or other newspapere of pas-sagc-s coming 
under any of the above heads, or otlienriso calculated to affect the British 
power or reputation in India. 4. Private srandal and pemonal remarks on 
individuals tending to excite dissension in sodety.” Assuming that, in the 
actual condition of India, these regulations, or at least some modification of 
them, was indispensable, it was obviously absuid to speak of the abolition of 
tlie censorship as equivalent to the establishment of freedom, and Sir John 
Malcolm states the simple truth when be observes, "by this measure the name 
of an invidious office was abolished, ami the responsibility of printing offensive 
matter was removed from a public functionary to the author or editor; biit 
this change, so far from rescinding any of Uie restrictions upon the press, in 
reality imposed them in as strong, if not in a stronger degree, than any measure 
that had before been adopted.” 

Shortly after the abolition of the censorship, a newspaper entitled the 
Calcutta Journal! was established by Mr. James Silk Buckingham, as proprietor 
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A D 1323. and editor. It was conducted with mudi talent, but much less in accordance 
with the governor-general’s regulations than with the views ' which he was 
Ewtrictions understood to have sanctioned in, his reply to the Uadras address, and hence 
tbepressty Hr. Buckingham had been more tlian once warned that, unless he acted with 
Ur .liim circumspection, he would forfeit his license to remain in India, and he 

shipped off for England. Tlie governor-general, however, was unwilling to 
take a step which it would he impossible to reconcile with his rather high-flown 
sentiments on the advantages of free discussion, and therefore quitted India 
without carrying his menaces into lexecution. Mr. Adam, who was not 


restrained by any such scruples, signalized his short tenure of office by a kind 
of crusade against the press. Without venturing to re-establish the censorship, 
he obliged every printer to obtain a license before he could print a newspaper, 
pamphlet, or any other work whatever, and gave a practical proof of his deter- 
mination that the regulations of the Marquis of Hastings were no longer to 
remain a dead letter by actually putting them in force against ilr. Buckingham 
and shipping him off for England. By tius decided step he incurred much 
obloquy, ns it was generally felt that the offence, which consisted merely in 
the insertion of n paragraph ridiculing the appointment of one of the thaplains ’ 
of the Scotch church to the office of clerk to the committee of stationery, was 
not of so grave a character as to justify the severe punishment with which he 
visited it. The offence, at aU events, was not of a kind which required to he 
immediately put down by a strong hand, and Mr. Adam would have acted in a 
more becoming manner had he refrained from using his short tenure of office 
for the purpose of displaying lus known hostility to freedom of the Indian press, 
and left it to the new governor-general to deal with the offending proprietor of 
the Calcxitta Journal in his own way. Though Mr. Buckingham faUed to 
obtain redress either from the court of proprietors, before whom his case .vas 
repeatedly brought, or from tlie privy-council, who refused an application to 
rescind the press regulations, he never aUowed the subject to be lost sight of. 
and ultimately succeeded m procuring compensation for his loss in the form of 
an annuity. 

Lord Amberst arrived at Calcutta on the let of August IS-’S and was no 
Sx^-g^xoml, than hefonid himself mvdved 

nc ‘ *°«s of Bennal. either formed 


raribf the Bnnnan empirT^^^ “n _f 7 “ 

nnd it was scarcely possible that a too 1 ^ '"“■Touted 

P that a people so arrogant as the Burmese, and 
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unconscious of the extent of the British resources, after pushing their conquests A.D.i7a3. 
to our Indian frontier, would be contented to remain there without attempting 
encroachment. Nor Avere plausible pretexts wanting. Aracan, though 
inhabited by a people identical in origin with the Burmese, formed an inde- with the 
pendent kingdom till 1784, when Minderagee Prahoo, IGng of Avo, taking 
advantage of some intestine dissensions, crossed the Yumadong llountains, 
subdued it, annexed it to his empire, and placed it under the government of a 
viceroy. The new rule was so oppressive, that great numbers of the Aracanese 
or Mugs, as they were usually termed, 6ed from the tyranny whjch they 
despaired of being able to resist, and were allowed to settle on certain tracts of 
waste land vritbin or bordering on ChilWgong. Here many of them became 
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industrious cultivators, but more of them preferred to live as marauders, and 
tebdiatfl, hy of plun.da.tln.g ln.ou.tsj.ous, ths joitnios they hnd suShtod. 

In 1793, three chiefs, or, as they are sometimes described, leaders of banditti, Anormwa 
fled across the border into Cliittagong, and were followed across the Naaf by a than^^ 
body of Burmese, who had orders not to quit the pursuit, how far soever it 
might carry them, till they had captured the fugitives. The pursuers who 
thus crossed the Naaf were estimated at 5000, and to support them, if opposi- 
tion should be offered, an army of 20,000 men began to assemble in Aracan. 

Tliis violation of the. British frontier at first only called forth a strong remon- 
strance, but the Burmese officer, while disclaiming hostile intentions, plainly 
intimated that he would not retire till the fugitives were given up, and to show 
that he was in earnest, stockaded his camp. Such a defiance aroused even the 
timid spirit of Sir John Shore, who was then governor-general, and a detach- 
ment was sent to compel the Burmese to retire. The beneficial effect of this 
decided step was neutralized by a promise that the British government, if * 
satisfied of the guilt of the fugitives, would deliver them up. On this assurance, 
the Burmese officer withdrew, and of oouree was able to boast that he had 
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AD gained Iih point. Tlii^ boast wns fully confirmed wl.cri the fugitives, aficr 

undergoing tlie form of a trial, were prononncetl guilty, and banded over to tlie 

tender mercies of tbeir enemies. What these would be must have been fore-- 
rrBri“fr‘ seen, and tberefoie, however mudi we may be shocked at the dastardhucs.s and 
jnljijiaanity which consigned them to such a fate, we cannot he surpriswl to 
kavnUiat two of Uieiu were shut up inclosed cells and stnn'cd to death; the 
third contrived to escape. Wien the whole circumstances aie considered, it 
must be admitted that the Bumieso only drew a very niituml inference, when 
they attributed the delivery of the fugitives to fe.ar At all events any doubts 
which they might have Iiad on the subject must have been removed, when the 
govemor-genend, fo far from insisting on any a]>ology for the violation of the 
British tCYrilOTy, showed himself only anxious to conciliate tlxc good-will of the 
King of Ava, and in 1705 despatched Captain Symes on a friendly mission to 
his eouit. 

EnitpiDt* During l707audl70S, the coutimiancc of oppression in Aracajr was followed 
ullaertty" by a vast increase of emigrants into the Chittagong districts To j)rcvent the 
IniT” repetition of a Burmese incursion and consequent misunderstandings, ordere 
were given to check tlie emigration. This, however, was found to be no easy 
task One party, when onlered to letire, boldly replied: — “IVc will never 
return to the Aracan co«ntry>if you choose to slaughter us here, wo arc ready 
to die ; if, by force, to drive us away, we will go and divcdl in the jungles of the 
great mountains, wliich affonl shelter for wild beasts.'* Fugitives amounting 
in the aggregate to 40,000, are described ns " flying tlirongh wilds and ilcserts, 
without any preconcerted phsn, nnmbere }>eribhjng fiom want, sickness, and 
fatigue. The road to the Naaf (the river separating Aracan from Chittagong) 
was strewed with the bodies of the aged and decre]>it, and of mothers with 
infants at the breast" It was impossihlc, without violating the dictates both 
of policy and humanity, to drive such multitudes to desperation by denymg 
them an asylum, and the Marquis of IVellesley, now governor-general, appointed 
Captain Hiram Cox to su^iutend Uieir locatiom Meanwhile the %'iceroy of 
Aracan had despatched a body of troops across the frontier in pursuit of the 
fugitives, and addressed a letter to tbe magistrate of Chittagong, in wliich he 
Baid: “If you. regarding former amity, will deliver us up all tbe refugees, 
friendship and concord wiD continue to subsist If you keep in yovw country 
tlie slaves of our king, the broad patli of intercourse between the states rvill be’ 
blocked up Our disagreement is only about these refugees; we ^v^ote to you 
to deliver them, and you Lave been oflTended tberoak B^e nr-ain write to you. 
who are in the province of Chittagong, on the part of the king of the Company, 
that we will take away the whole of the Atacanese; and further, in order to 
- take them away, more troops are coming. If you will keep the Aracauese in 
your country, the cord of friendship will he broken," Mr. Stonehouse, the 
magistrate, replied that there could be* no negotiation until the Burmese had 
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retired, and declared lus determination, ‘if compelled, to use force for that purpose. a.d. isu 
To this alternative he actually had recourse but unfortunately vrithout success, 
for the Burmese, who had erected a strong stockade, repulsed the attempt made Temrorery 
to dislodge them. Further hostilities had become apparently ine\*itable, when w.ti. 
the Bunnese retired of their onm accord, and the governor-general, who was 
fully oecxtpied elsewhere, availed liimself of their withdrawal to attempt an 
amicable settlement. Witli this ^•ie^v he deputed Lieutenant Hill on a mission 
to the viceroy of Aracan. The King of Avn, then occupied with schemes for 
the conquest of Assam, deemed it expedient to profess moderation, and sent an 
ambassador to Calcutta. The result was, that the ambassador* departed 
apparently satisfied with the explanations and promises given to him. These 
were in effect, that all Hugs who coxdd be proved guilty of crimes would be 
surrendered, and that in future no subjects of the Burman empire would he 
received as emigrant^ within the British territories. 

The amicable settlement proved to be a delusion, for in 1800 the \*iccroy of Emijrant^ 
Aracan demanded the unconditional surrender of the fugitives, and threatened 
invasion if the demand were not immediately complied with. Affairs of greater 
moment made it inexpedient to resent this menace, and therefore the governor- 
general, choosing to regard it as the unauthorized act of the viceroy, sent Colonel 
Sjnues on a second mission to Ava in 1802. According to the official despatch, 
he succeeded in impressing the Burmese court witli full confidence in the good 
faith and friendly views of tlio British government, and received similar assur- 
ances in return, hut subsequent enformation has proved this to be a gross mis- 
statement Colonel" Symes was onlj' admitted to a single and disdainful 
audience of the king, while the letter which he delivered from the governor- 
general was not even honoured >vitU an answer, xudess that name is given 
to a paper of questionable authenticity in which the subject-matter of the letter 
was passed unnoticed. Considering tho circumstances under which the mission 
was sent, a better reception was scarcely deserved, and ought not to have been 
anticipated. 

Tn 1809 it was ascertained that the Burmese had long been meditating the Compiainu 
conquest of the British provinces of Cljittagong and Dacca, and it is' hence easy mese. 
to understand how readily, before they even prepared for an open, rupture, they 
availed themselves of the proceedings of the Aracanese emigrants, to keep an 
open ground of quarrel. And it is not to be denied that their complaints were 
often too well founded. In 181 1 an emigrant chief of the name of Khyen-hran, 
usually printed in English King-bearing, collecting a large body of his country- 
men, burst suddenly into Aracan, overran the whole country, and compelled the 
capital itself to capitulate; EarlMinto immediately despatched Captain Canning, 
who had previously been employed on two missions to Ava, to disavow all con- 
nection with the insurgents, and declare the anxious desire of the British gov- 
ernment for the continuance of friendly relationa On arriving at Rangoon, 
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i I, Capta-m Canning fouml net only Hint n strong WM of BritisU connection n-M. 

tl.e revolt prevailed, tat that, in antidpation of lioatilities. an emharp lad 

taen laid outlie British vesseb in the port. _He eucceecled in indiichig the 
viceroy of Pegu to remove tlie embargo, but about tlie same time received a 
amsoon Calcutta informing him of the itivu'iion of the British territory by the 

viceroy of Aracan, and ordering his immediate return. Tliis had now become 
a task of some difiiculty, for orders had arrived from the Burman capital 
to send Captain Canning Unther with his consent or witboul it, the intention 
obviously being to detain him as a hostage for the delivery of Kliyen-braa. 
The envoy, by his own firmness, and the presence of two of the Company’s 



InTUion of 
■Drili.li l«f- 
rltorio. by 
tli« tlwiny 

of Arac,in 


armed vessels at Rangoon, defeated this project, and he succeeded in re-embark- 
ing for Calcutta. 

Tlie invasion of the BritisU territory by the viceroy of Aracan had been the 
natural result of hi,s successes over Khyen-bran, who, havin" encountered a 
largo Burmese force, had sustained a complete defeat, and been driven back 
with his followers to their former liaunts. Elated with victory, the viceroy, not 
satisfied witli demanding the delivery of the rebels, intimated that if this were 
refused, he would invade the Company's territories with G 0,000 men, andanncic 
Chittagong and Dacca to the Burman empire. This menace having been met 
‘in a proper spirit, the court of Ava desisted from military demonstrations, and 
indicated a dcsiro to negotiate.. 


■WWte 1111110™ ITCTC in tliia itnte, n person arriveil witl, a commission from 
tlie King of Ava, to proceed to Benares, and pnrcliase some of tins sacred n'Oiks 
of tlie Hindoos. Tliis was the professed, tat as liad Lcca snspoeted, it proved 
not to be tlie real object, for instead of purcliasing books, lie spent bis time in 
intriguing against tbc Britisli government Shortly aftenvaiils, another person 
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arrived with a commission to pwceed to Dellit The purchase of manuscripts a d. isir. 
was as before his professed object, but as it was discovered that he liad no less 
an obiect in view than the formation of a general confederacj’, for the purpose iimJioiu 

" ilo»!pi» of 

of expelling the British from India, the permission he asked was not granted, u,ejh,r. 
and an intimation was made to the Bajali of jVracan, through whom the 
application liad been made, that on furnishing a list of the works and other 
articles wanted, they would, he furnished without subjecting him to the trouble 
of deputing agents. Notwithstanding Ihissomcwliat ominous display of hostile 
designs, the form of negotiation was continued, and in 1S13 a mission arrived 
at Calcutta from the viceroy of Pegu. The letter acCompanj-ing it was certainly 
not flattering in its terms. 'Among other things it informed the governor- 
general (Earl Jlinto) that, by surrendering the Mug fugitives and sending them 
to Ava, he might obtain the royal pardon for the numerous falsehoods lie had 
written. 

Khyen-bran having in the meantime recovered from the eflbets of hU dis- rroe^tini-^ 
comfiture,'had again collected a large number of adherents, and renewed lii.s 
incursions into the Bunneso tcrritoric.s. Earl Minto had hitherto treated the 
Aracanese refugees with great indulgence; but in September, 1813, hanug 
become possessed of a letter in which Khyon*bran avowed his intention to 
invade the Burmese territories, he deemed it necessarj* to put a check upon his 
movements, and issued a proclamation denouncing the proceedings of the 
insurgents, forbidding the subjects of Uic Company to give them’ any counten- 
ance, and oflering rewards for the apprehension of their leaders. Tlicso 
TOcaanres were not very sutces.sful, and Khyen-bran continued his inroads with 
little interruption, till his death in the beginning of 1815. This event put an 
end to the border troubles, and to the consequent danger of an immediate col- 
lision between the two states, but tho Burmese were by no means satisfied, and 
continued from time to time to reiterate their demand for the surrender of the 
insurgents. Tlie deputies from the viceroy of Pegu had not left Calcutta when 
Earl Jloira anived to assume the government, but on finding that he w’as dis- 
posed to treat their application with no greater favour than his prcdeces.sor had 
done, they immediately returned to Rangoon. 

After the death of Khyen-hran, the dcjiredations of tho Mugs were seldom Tiirfat of 
earned into Aracan, and some surprise therefore was excited, when, in. the 
beginning of 1817, Mr. Pochell, magistrate of Chittagong, received a letter from ““"“*** 
the Rajah of Ramree, governor of the four Burmau frontier provinces, written 
in a very bombastic style, and plainly intimating that nothing but the 
immediate surrender of all the Mugs would prevent hostilities. “The Slugs of 
Aracan,” observed the Rajah, “are the slaves of the King of Ava. The English 
government has assisted the Mugs of our four provinces, and given them a resid- 
ence. There vriE be a quarrel between ua and you like fire. Formerly the 
government of Aracan demanded the Mugs from the British government, which 
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AD 1818 promised to restore tliem, but nt length cliil not do &o. Again the Mti^s 
escaped from your bands, came and despoiled the four provinces, and went am] 
received protection in your country. If at this time you do not restore tliem, 
Bumlo accouHng to my demand, or make dcln}'s in doing frf», tlie friendship now sub- 
sisting between ils will be broken " This letter w.w delivered by the mjah’s 
son, wbo told Mr Pechcll that its contents weic dictated by tlie king, and that 
they therefore did not rerjuire aigumcnts, but an answer. The governor- 
general, on being made acquainted with the rajah's letter, instructed ilr. Pechell 
to reply to it in a conciliatorj’ but firm tone, and at the same time ad(lrcs,‘.e<l 


a letter to the viceroy of Pegu, in wbicli, after observing “that the 
British government could not without a violation of tlie principles of justice, 
on which it invariably acts, deliver up a body of peoj.lc who bad sought its pro- 
tection, and some qf whom had resided witliin ils territories for thirty yeais” 
l.e declared Ids confiden™ ■■that the enlightened ndnd of his Bnr.neso majesty 
monld perceive the inahilily of ngitating n question, tile further discus-ion of 
winch could lead to no result advantageous to cillicr state " 

'rill' tl'= eonit of Avn had in the meantime engaged ll.e 
-tea,., attention of tlie l.ome authorities, and instructions ns to tlie course to l« iiur- 

sued towaids the fugitives liad heen sent out to tlie supreme cut 111 

a let er dated Cth January, 1815, they say. ■■We earnestly I, ope tl.at you have 

lerve t, t'""" a,' " K''yon-bmn, hcLise ,ve 

mit to " ‘““'“T'ried of being a partiaau of Kbyeu-hran is 

bundled so / ™ * '“"‘“'"‘"S "’'i"'! t'vo tlioiisand five 

« W to S V , r “‘Htinii of this measure, 

letter d.,fed lOth May of the same year afSr „ ■" 'T ’ “ 

the Burmese n-itli the British treo^ ‘s,^' " I"-->P““I 1° 

■■Wo are pleased to observe that II o U'o insiirgenU, tlicy add; 

language wliicli might be interpreted b^the Rakrof ‘i" 

on the part of our government, to deUver thfliefs of “ "iTir' 
Burmese, in the event of th^ir ^ ^ *® insurgents to the 

It is to be regretted that the I ‘®**'selvc3 to the British troops." 

humane sentiments cod in 0 T '**1''»tly abandoned these 

ohvionsly hostilities ivhicli had 

ivhcn apprehended should be'dSveJd to”he hi *1 

In 1818 the son of the KakhT^ Wo'l.l-tlursty Burmese. • 
gong, and desired to proceed to Cafen^to°de‘l^’'1 “ 
letter, which he said ids father had written hv ■a 

substance was as follows-— "The rifti t • King of Ava. Its 

Chittagong .and Dacca, Mooi- 
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sheda'bad and CossimUzar do i\oi tielong to Iiidui. Tiioso countries are ours, .x u nit. 
The Biitis\Y government is Pithless. This ivas not formerly the case. It is not 
your right to receive the revfeoue of those countries; it is ])ropcr tJjat you should ■'f 
nav the i-ovenue of those countries to us; if you do not pay it, we will destroy umwj 

‘ eUiniol J y 

your country.” This letter appears to have been written under the impression tuni.r. 
that the British government was so engrossed or rather overwhohned by the 
Piudaree war, as to he willing to make any sacrifico sooner than risk hostilities 
with .so invincihle a people as the Bnnue.se inugiiicd themselves to be. Before 
it was delivered, the Pindaroes and Mahrattas, in whom the Burmese expected 
to find powerful aHie.s, had been comjdelely subdued, and they themselves liad 
sustained a defeat from the Siamese. Under these alten'd circumstances, the 
Manpiis of Hastings, who had apparent!}* resolved to leave the Burmese war as 
a legacy to his successor, fell upon the device of treating the ofTcnsive letter as 
a forgery. “By this procedure,'* s-ays Ids loixlsliip, “I evaded the necessity 
of noticing an insolent step, foreseeing' that hb Bnnncso majesty would be 
thoroughly glad of the excuse to remain quiet, when he learnwl that hi? secret 
allic.s liad been subdued.” 

The claim which the Bunne.se mouarcli made lo the districts mentioned in 
bis letter was probably founded on tlie recent conquests wliicU he had made, ctxtw 
and which may have been supposed to carry the adjacent territories enumerated 
as nccessoiies. One of the most important of these conquests was As-sarn, 
situated to tlio north-east of Bengal, and cousbting cbiclly of an immomso valley 
inclosed by mountains, and traveled longitudinally from east to west by the 
Brahmapootra This territory, goveme<l nominally by a rajah, but in reality 
hy a council of three ministers tenaed Gohaim, who claimed it as their heroditary 
right to nppouit him and overrule all bis procce<Vmgs, had f.dlen into a slate 
borderiiig ou anarchy. In 1800^ the Rajali Clmndra KautOi. in ondoavouriu" 
to rid himself of the Eoora Gohain, was w'orstc<I, and ailer applying without 
success to the British government, called in the aid of the Bunnese, who fur- 
nished him with a force of GOOO mea The death of the Boom -Gohain enabled 
the rajah to dispense with foreign aid, but the Burmese had no sooner returned 
home than their presence was again required A son of the Booia Gohain 
had raised up a new claimant to the throne, and obliged the rajah to save bud- 
self by flight to the confines of Bhootau. Tlie Burmese again reinstated him, 
but soon began to covet tlie territory for Ibcmselves. An open rupture hence 
ensued, and Chandra Ivanta, unable to make bead against the Burmese geucml, 

Sleiigyee Halia Bandooln, lost tJio sovereignty of Assam, n'liich was hence- 
fortli regarded as a dependency of Ava Misunderstandings similar to those 
which had prevailed in regard to Aracau and Chittagong were the consequences 
of this new conquest, the British autliorities complaining of depredations on 
thrii' district of Knngpoor, and the Burmese, witliout offering redress, insisting 
on the surrender of fugitives from Assam, and dedaring their determination to 
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^ follow them beyond the frontier. The conquests of Kaehar, which encompaared 
the British district of Sylhet on the nortii and east, and of Itunipoor, wliich had 
been ovemin by Alompra, the most celebrated’ of the Bunnesc flovcreimu, 
■about the same time avhen he added Pegu and Arac.an to ids dominions, fur- 
nished additional points of contact at avhich collision was to be apprehended. 

For some years the vigilance of the Britisli authorities in Chittagong had 
prevented any serious inimds into Atacan by the emigrants. The Bnrmese, 
however, were far from reciprocating tiiis forbearance, and iiad in llrct entirely 
changed the position of affiiirs, by becoming tbemscives the aggressors. People 
following their avocations within the Britisii boundaries were slain, or ear- 
ned off and sold as slaves, and these outrages were so openly encour.iged as to 
make it plain that the Burmese, so far from desiring to prevent, were bent on 
provoking hostilities Their recent conquests had satisfied them tliat they 
wore invincible, .and they believed that they had only to attempt the conquest 
of Bengal « order to achieve it Their celebrated gcncml, Maha B.andoola, on 
his return from Assam, is reported to have said, that if liis sovereign wished for 
Bengal he would engage to conquer it for him witli no otiicr troops tlian the 
strangers dependent upon Ava; and according to another necoiint, "from the 
l"=t for a war witli tl.e EngiUli.' Dr. 
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4000 Burmese and Assamese, penetrating by the Bliarteke Pass, encamped at a d. isn. 

- BikramDoor, about forty-five miles east of Sylhet, while a more considerable 
force advanced fi'om Uunipoor. A Britidi detachment, wnich had been pre- tommencej 
viously posted to guard the Sylhet frontier, advanced upon Bikrampoor, and 
finding the Burmese engaged in completing a stockade, attacked them and put 
them to rout. The detachment was too feeble to follow up this advantage; and 
on its retiring within the British boundaiy, the two bodies of Burmese, amount- 
ing in all to about 6000, effected a junction, advanced to Jatrapoor, con- 
structed stockades on both sides of the Surma, and advanced along its north 
bank till within 1000 yards of a'British post at Bhadi-apoor. Captain John- 
stone, the officer in command, immediately attacked them, and carried the 
stockades at the point of the bayonet The division from Assam was driven 
back in disorder into that territoiy; the division from Manipoor managed 
better, and defended their stockade on the Surma so successfully that the 
British were obliged to retire. 

While hostilities had thus actually commenced in the north, they were about corereor- 
to commence in Aracan. The rajah who governed there had received orders decuratiea 
to expel the British from Shapooree, be the cost what it might, and JIaha 
Bandoola, the most celebrated of the Burmese generals, was appointed to the 
chief command. The island 'Nvas in consequence once more seized, and the 
governor-general, unable any longer to put off the evil day by additional pro- * 
crasUnatiou, had no alternative but to publish a declaration of war. Tins 
document, published on the 24th of Februaiy’, 1824, is far too long to admit of 
quotation or even anal>^is. After a full detail of the circumstances, it charges 
the court of Ava with having “grossly and wantonly violated the relations of 
friendship so long established between the two states,” and with having “com- 
pelled the British government to take up arawi, not less in self-defence than 
for the assertion of its rights and the vindication of its insulted dignity and 
honour,” and concludes as follows: “Anxious, however, to avert the calamities 
of %var, and retaining an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper openin<>- 
Avliich may arise for an accommodation of differences^ with the King of Ava, 
before hostilities shall have been pushed to an extreme length, the British gov- 
ernment will be prepared even yet to listen to pacific overtures on the part of 
bis Burmese majesty, provided that they are accompanied wth the tender of an 
adequate apology, and involve the concession of such terms as are indispensable 
to the futme security and tranquillity of the eastern frontier of BengaL” 

In forming the plan of military operations it was nece^aiy to take into 
consideration the nature of the country, and the mode of warfare practised bv 
tUe enemy. The country was almost a contimions traet of forest and marsll. 
eompletely immd.ated at certain seasons, and at all times teemin.- with 
which made the atmosphere almost posfilential: and so little was known =^-»' 
geography that, with the exception of a few narrow Wts of land al'W-? ^ 
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A u cocist, or tlie banks of navigable rivera, it wa.s oritiroly tmexploreil. To Itad an 
aimy tlirougli such a country, even if the population had been friendly, .woiiM 
have been a task of no ordiiiaiy' difficulty; but to fojce a passage tlirough it, 
tioHBfor where all the available routes were occupied by an cnoiiiy po^scs-sed both of 
BureiJ'"’ skill and courage, and prepaied to meet their ns.sjiil.mt.s with n imndcrons fire 
c-v.un,g.i. behind trenches and stockade-^ so strongly constructed ns to fonn, in fact, 
a continuous series of forts was nii ciitequise. the difficulties of which afford 
the best explanation of the reluctance of succes-sive gnvomors-gencral to cn<'a'*e 
in it. It was a knowledge of these difficulties, and confidence in their peculiar 
mode of warfare, that made the Burmese so anxious to provoke an encounter. 
The Prince of Tila^a^vadee, the biother of the King of Avn. when told tliat tlie 
Burmese soldiers could not c*jh- with the British, replied. “WV are skilled in 
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Within the interior, platforms were fixed or emlKuikmcnts throAvn up, on Which a n 
gingals, or small guns, carrying a ball of six or twelve ounces, were planted, 
and occasionally, to increase the difiicuHj’ of access to the main work, it had the 
additional protection of outer and inner ditches and of minor stockades, abattis, 
and similar outwoiks. 

In arrnnging tbe plan of a campaign in a countiy' presenting such physiail 
features, and against troops pursuing such a system of military tactics, the 
most advisable course seemed to be to avoid, as much as possible, the difficulties 
and tediousnoss of land routes, and endeavour to roach the interior by water. 

No doubt was entertained as to Uic practicability of the latter plan. The 
capital and other chief cities of the Burman empire were situated on the 
Irawadi, which, if -the proper season were chosen, might be ascended b^' a 
llotilla conveying troops for a distance of 500 miles in about six weeks. In 
this direction, therefore, it was detennined that the main effort should be madei 
and that, in the meantime, little more should be attempted in other quartei*s 
than to keep the enemy at bay and check his further progress. This plan, 
though adopted by tlie supremo government in the absence of Sir Edward 
Paget, the commander-in*chief, was cordially approved by him before any actual 
stops were taken. The adjutant-general, writing in his name, says: — “The 
coinmandei**in-chief can hardly persuade himself that if we place our frontier 
In even a tolcmble state of defence, any serious attempt will be made by the 
Burmese to pass it; but should he be mistaken in this opinion, he is inclined to 
hope that our military operations on the eastern frontier will be confined to 
their expulsion from our territories, and to the re-establishment of those states 
along the line of frontier wliicli have been overrun and captured by the jRiivme.so 
Any military attempt beyond this, upon the intern.al dominions of the King of 
Ava, he is inclined to deprecate, as in place of armies, fortresses, and cities, he is 
led to believe we should find nothing but jungle, pestilence, and famine. It appears 
to the commander-in-chief that the only effectual mode of punishing tlie 
iu'iolence of tins power is by maritime means.” 

In supplying troops to the maritime expedition, Bengal very imperfectly Uritishfirva 
performed its part. The aversion of tlie sepoys to a sea voyage could only 
have been overcome by forcing their inclinations, and as this was judged inex- 
pedient, this presidency fumLshed only his Sfajestys I3th and 3Sth regiments 
two companies of artillerj*, and the 40t1i regiment of native infantry. Madras, 
where the sepoy objection did not exist to the same extent, and wa.s perhaps in 
some degree overcome bj* the energy and popularity of Sir Thomas Monro the 
governor, furnished a much larger force, consisting of his Majesty’s 4].st and 
Hath regiments, the Madras Europe.an regiment, and seven native regiments, 
with dotachmeuts of pioneers and artillery. The whole force, mustering 
upwards of 11,000 men, about one half Europeans, was placed under the 
command of Major-general Sir Archibald Campbell Under him Colonel 
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A D 1824 lI‘Creagli commanded the Bengal, and Colonel JIacbean the Madras dhision 
The naval force consisted of the sloops of war Larne and Sophia, with several 
Am.suf of the Company’s cruisers, having the transports in convoy, a flotilla of twenty 
offRangooD gim-brigs and twenty war-boats, each carrying a piece of heavy ordnance, and 
the Diana, a small steam-ve^d, which, as she was the first of the kind seen on 
the east coast of the Bay of Bengd, was regarded by the natives with wonder 


and superstitions terror, when they saw her svithout sails or oars, moving 
against wind and tide by some mysterious agency. Captain Canning accom- 
panied the expedition as political agent and joint-commissioner with the 
commander-in-chief. Port Cornwallis, situated near the north-east extremity 
of the Great Andaman Ipland, wms the appointed place of rendezvous The 
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guns, situated on a ^vliarf at the river side, were far too feeble to offer any ad. isei. 
effectual resistance. After a feTv sbols from the batter}’, ^vbicb the Lifcy 
instantly silenced, the troops lande<i and took possession of the town 'without 
seeing an enemy. "When the firing commenced, the governor sent an Aincnean n.uigoon. 
missionary to ask what tho English ■n’nnted, and threatening, if the fire did not 
cease, to put to death sucli Europeans as Avere in his hands. These so-called 
Europeans 'were eight British tradera and pilots, two American missionaries, 
an Armenian, and a Greek. His fears prevented him from canying out his 
murderous threat, and ho fled, leaving his prisoners behind him. These, to the 
surprise and disappointment of the victors, proved to ho the only inhabitants 
remaining in Rangoon. The whole population had been ordered to retire into 
the adjacent forests, and not a man bad ventured to disobey.* 

This total desertion of the city was an event which tho British had 'never 
anticipated, and against Avhich consequently the}' liad made no provision, 
Kno'wing that Pegu, the province in Avliich Rangoon is situated, Avas a Errorin 
comparatiA'ely recent conquest of the Burmese, and that the inhabitants were twraipn 
by no means satisfied Avitli tbeir new masters, they bad expected to be hailed 
ns deliverers, and to liaA’c all the resources of a productive country' placed nt 
their disposal, Avhereaa they now found that no assistance Avhatcvcr would he 
given to them, and that they must depend entirely upon themselves for snppliei 
Under such circumstances, an advance into the interior was nt once seen to bo 
impracticable. "With tho A’iew of taking advantage of the augmented volume 
of Avater in the river, they liad arrived nt the A'cry commencement of the rainy 
season, when the greater part of the country* Avould become inundated, and 
instead of carrying on a "decisive campaign, it Avould bo necessary to remain 
shut up in Rangoon, or at least to confine military o’peralions to its immediate 
Anclnity. Considerations which had been previously overlooked now forced 
themselves into aucav, and it became impos.siblc not to admit that in the 
arrangement of the campaign serious blunders Imd been committed. Tlie 
attack by sea, if advisable at all, was ill-timcil. An attempt to ascend the 
river in incommodious boats during the tropical rains, Avithout native boatmen 
to guide them, and while both hanks were in possession of the enemy, would 
only he to inrite destniction; and yet, to remain cooped up among the SAvamps 
of the delta, was to expose the troops to a mortality n’liich, Avhile it gave none 
of the triumphs of actual warfare, could hardly fail to he far more destnictive 
No choice, ho'wever, remained, and it 'was resolved to place the tTOOj-»3 under 
cover, and .use all despatch in obtaining the necessaiy proA’isions and 'supplies 
from India, 

Tlie stockades of Rangoon, though a feeble defence ag.ainst a British force, were 
a sufficient protection against any sudden onset of the natives, and no new 
works therefore were required for security. Tlie more commodious and 
substantial of the buildings were appropriated for the head-quarters and general 
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A D 1324 staff, and for the stores aud ammunitioiL About two miles to the north of 
Rangoon, on an artificial mound about thirty feet high, stood a famous Buddhist 
temple, called Shwe-da-gon, or the Golden Pagoda, solidly built of bricli, on an 

coijen. octagonal base, coated with ^ding, decorated witli ornamental mouldings, and 
rising in the form of a cone gradually tapering to a spire to the height of 
above 300 feet This temple being, like the to^vn, entirely abandoned, was 
taken possession of by hia Majest^s 69th regiment and the Madras artillery; 
the rest of the troops found convenient cantonments in a number of small 
temples and priests' residences, lining two roads which led from the northern 
gateway of the town to the pagoda. During the completion of these arrange- 
ments, detachments explored the neighbourhood, and parties proceeded up the 
liver in boats for the purpose of reconnoitring and destrojing any defences or 
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, Gowliatty, ■w’here the Burmese liad thrown «p stockades They did not, ad isit. 
however, venture to defend them, and retired as the British approached. The 
population, who had been cruelly treated by their Burmese masters, were eager 
to throw off the yoke, and manifested a most friendly disposition; but as they 
were too poor to furnish tlie necessary supplies, and the transport of these was. 
from the nature of the country, a work of the utmost difficulty, it was necessary, 
instead of advancing with the whole force, to send forward a detachment 
under Colonel Kichards to Nowgong to meet Mr. Scott, the commissioner, who 
had amved there with an escort From Nowgong, Colonel Ricliards proceeded 
to Kaliabar, and thence eastward to Maura Mukh, where the governor of Assam 
was stockaded with a force of about 1000 men. The favourable opportunity 
of striking a blow which would probably have liberated the whole of Upper 
Assam, was abandoned from want of supplies, and Colonel Richards, thus 
obliged to renounce the advantage of lus previous successes, returned to Gowhatty 
to pa^ the rainy season. 

In June, the Burmese, wlio had in the beginning of the yeai* retired from ryoceeduiga 
Kachar, returned Artth a force estimated at SOOO men, and began to make andjitmi- 
incursions from ilunipoor, stockading themselves on. the heights of Talain, 
Dudpatlee, and, Jatni poor. The force left in Sylliet was far too feeble to offer 
any effectual opposition to them, and an attempt to dislodge them from a stockade 
at Talain proved a failure. A retreat followed, and the Burmese, elated with 
success, remained in undisputed possession of Kncbar till the season should 
allow Ibe campaign to be again opened. 

In Aracan, the original scat of tbeir aggression, the Burmese appear to have iDvattm ot 
made tbeir main effort; and in the beginning of May, when the British were 
surprising them at Rangoon, they were effecting an almost equal surprise by 
appearing on the frontiers of Chittagong with a force of more than 10,000 men, 
commanded "by the renowned Maba Bandoola. The force prepared to resist this 
invasion was wholly inadequate, hut the Bengal government, though made 
aware of the threatened danger, made no additional effort to avert it. llTiat- 
ever may h?vc been the cause of this great negligence, it was severely punished. 

Colonel Sbapland, holding the command in Chilta^ng, had pushed forward to 
Ramoo a detachment under Captain Noton, consisting of five companies of the 
4jth native infantry, with two guns, and details from a Mug levy and the 
Chittagong provincial battalion. Against tins detachment, the Burmese, after 
crossing the Naaf, rapidly advanced with tbeir whole concentrated force, and oji 
the 13th of May arrived at a stream flowing past Ramoo, Captain Koton's 
two.guns, well served, prevented thrir passage for some time, but they at last 
effected it. and hastened to attack him. His whole force consisted of about 1050 
men, but of tlfesc G50 were irregular^ on whom no dependence could be placed. 

Ha^•ing posted bis troops behind a bank surrounding the encampment, with 
Ills right flanked by the river, his front formed by the regular sepoy.-: wiH' 
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AD mt. two sk-poundei-s, and protected by a tank, at wliicli a strong picket was sta- 
tioned, and liis rear protected by another tank, which was given in ciiarge to the 
levy, he waited the encounter. After a short struggle, 
Uamoo the provincials and lings gave way, and the Burmese, making their avay into 
the rear, rendered the position untenable. Of necessity a retreat was ordered 
At flist it was conducted with some degree of regularity, but ultimately, as the 
enemy pressed on with increasing boldness, the men threw down their arms 


and rushed into the water. The loss was less than might have been expected 
Only about 230 in .all were missing, but not .a few of these, canted off as 
prisoners to Ava, confirmed tliat court in the belief that its soldiers were irresis- 
tible, while an unmanly panic, communicated from Chittagong and Dacca, 
spread even to Calcutta, where, among other absurdities, it was deemed not 
incredible that a body of adventorous Burmese might penetrate through the 
Sunderhunds into the BriUsh Indian metropolis Tliongh the disaster was 
thus monstroiidy exaggerated, there cannot he a doubt that had the Burmese 
cnown howto improve tlieir mlvantoge, a considerable tract of Britisli tcrritoiy 
might have been overnm and piUagcd Fortunately they spent the time in 
iiUe exultation, till the rams opposedan effectual barrierto theirfurtlier progress, 
and before the season for campaigning again commenced, a blunder which had 
hadSso repaired The expedition to Rangoon 
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tbe detacUmeni returned unmolested to the cantonments. T\ro days after, a d is 24. 
another stockade not far from the great pagoda rras stormed 

Tliese ’successes, however much they may have discouraged the Bui-mese. Affair nt 

Kemendine. 

did not deter them from prosecuting the ^an they had- evidently formed of 
hemming in the British troops -witliin Rangoon, so as to leave them no alterna- 
tive but surrender or destruction. At Kemendine, in particular, a series of 
extensive works had been constructed. Tliese it w.as determined to attack 
both by land and water, and with this view three columns were detached 
against the northern and eastern* faces of the stockades, while General Campbell, 
embarking 800 of his Majesty's 41st regiment, ascended the Irawadi with 
three cruisers. Tlie works proved stronger than had Ijeen supposed, and none • 
of the columns having succeeded in penetrating them, a retreat became 
necessary. The Burmese, however, were not permitted long to exult in this 
success. On the 10th of June the attack-was renewed with a more adequate 
force, consisting of 3000 men, with four eighteen-pounders and four howitzers. 

Before reaching Kemendine it was necessary to capture a strong stockade which 
had been erected between it and the great pagoda Three of its sides were 
inclosed by the forest, and tlie fourth side had in its front a plain covered with . 
water. This naturally strong position sliowed the hnportance which was 
attached to it by the number of troops collected to defend it The attack com- 
menced with a cannonade on the open face. After an hour a sufficient aperture 
was made, and the storming column rushed forward ; and about tlie same time 
a second column managed to clamber over the palisades in the rear. The 
defenders thus attacked in. opposite directions, and unable to escape, fought* 
with desperation, while the bayonet made fearful havoc among them. This , 
attack was expected to be only the prelude to one of greater difficulty, and 
batteries had beg\m to play on the works at Kemendine, when tlie unusual 
alence caused inquiry to be made, and tHey were Sound to be abandoned. The • 
Burmese, after the severe lesson that had thus been taught them, became less 
confident, and withdrawing to a greater distance, began to concentrate their 
forces at Donabew, fifty miles above Rangoon. 

Notwithstanding these successes, the British had not as yet made any comraratira 
decided progress, and were obliged to remain in a stale of comparative inaction, 

One obvious cause of this was the state of the country in consequence of the 
rains, hut there was unfortunately another cause of a more distressing nature. 

Disease, the effect partly of the climate, and partly of a deficiency of fresh and 
wholesome provisions, began to prevail to such an alarming extent, that searcel}* 

SOOO men remained fit for active duty towards the end of the monsoon, * « 

, Meanwhile the enemy, apparently aware how much their in%'ader3 were reduced 
and enfeebled, were encouraged to make new exertions. Towards the end of 
June, great numbers of troops were observed passing from Dalla on the right 
bank to the left above Kemendine, and on the 1st of July, while tlie forests in 
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I front were occupied with troops, tluee columus, each about 1000 strong, moved to 
~ the right as if to interpose between part of the cantonments and Eangooa 
They were speedily checked and dispersed, but the very nest day icsumed 
operations by mai-ching a strong body upon Dalla It was only to sustain a 
second repulse; and Dalla itself, as it bad been deserted by its inhabitants, and 
might be used ns a cover for other attempts, was destroyed. 

The court of Ava had been hoping to hear of the annihilation of tie 
Ki invaders, and being of course disappointed with the progress of events, had 
superseded Tlickia Wungyee in the command, and given it to Tliamba Wungyee, 
who, knowing what was expected of him, was naturally anxious not to fall short 
of it. He accordingly made a great display of activity, aiul gave so much 
annoyance that it became necessary to dislodge him. This was no easy task 
The Rangoon river, about six miles above the to^vn, is joined by anotlicrbianclj 
of the Irawadi, called the Ljme. Here Thamba Wuugyco had cicctcd fi>ur 
stockades one at the junction, another about half a mile below on the right 
bank of the Rangoon, a third immecUately opposite to it on the left bank, and 
a fourth at Kamaroot, about a mile and a half above the junction, and at some 
distance from the left bank of the Lyne. This last, the hugest and strongest of 
all, uTis connected with the others by entrenchments. These works weie 
defended by at least 10.000 men On the 8th of July, Sir Archibald Campbell 
ascended the river with a flotilla, consisting of the Larm, two of the Company's 
cruisers, and some smaller vessels, having on board a considerable body of troops, 
and havinpvith little difficulty overpowered the enemy’s fire by. that of the 
fillips, earned the three stockades accessible from the river. The fourth stoclcade 
cou no c thus reached, and a strong detachment under Brigadier-geneml 
JlMbran mwclied njaimt it from tlie Shwe-ila-gon. The marjh p-oved so 
111 l.cult thaUhe heavy MtiUery was sent back, and only a few small hoVltzns 
relameil On reaching Kamaroot ,"1 avas found that the stockades to he 
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necessarily restricted on land to- a petty and desultory warfare. In the a-d is 2<. 
beginning of August he took Syriam, the ancient capital of Pegu, situated 
near the junction of the river of Pegu with tliat of Rangoon, and of some 
historical interest from the establisliment of a factory in it by the Portuguese, 
wlien they were aspiring to extend tlmir dominion over the whole East. In 
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tliis old factory the Bunnese. when attacked by the British detachment, forti> 
fled themselves as if determined to stand a siege; but after opening a brisk fire 
their coiirage failed them, and they saved themselves from the consequences of 
an escalade, by a precipitate flight. The inhabitants of Rangoon, who had at 
first so universally obeyed the order to quit it, now began gradually to retunj, 
and the inhabitants of Pegu generally ^owed so much disaffection to their 
Burmese masters, that they might to all appearance have easily been induced 
to throw off the yoke which had for sixty years lain heavily upon them. As 
yet, however, it was not thought expedient to give any encouragement to 
their wislicsTor independence, as the effect might have been to place a chief 
upon the throne who was imahle to maintain himself upon it without British 
assistance. The restraint thus exercised was at all events cautious, but it may 
bo queslioued if it ^ras well judged, as it made the Peguers, if not jealous of 
our success, indifierent to it, and thus tended to protract the war. This seems 
to have been the view ultimately taken by the supreme government, as they 
afterwards gave the encouragement which they now refused, and offered to 
rec-ogiiize the independence of any chief whom the Peguers might appoint to 
rule over them. 

The obstacles to operations by land did not apply to those by sea- "While 
the expedition was on its way the island of Cheduba had been reduced by a 
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part}* detached for that purpose, and at tlie end of August a strong division 
sailed for the Tenasserim provinces, vvliidi, under the names of Ye, Tavoy, and 
Slergiie, form a narrow but fertile maritime tract stretching along the east 
coast of the Riy of Bengal, tlirough six degrees of latitude, from the mouths of 
the Irawadi to the frontiers of the Molucca peninsula. The towns of Tavoy 
and Mergue, and the provinces of which they are the capitals, were speedily 
reduced. The inhabitants of the former cordially assisted in the invasion, and 
after seizing the Burmese governor, made a voluntary surrender. At Mergue 
tlie lesistance was more seeming than real; and after the troops had landed 
and stormed the first stockade, all opposition ceased, and the people who had 
at first fled soon returned, and were perfectly reconciled to their new masters. 
The resistance in Ye, or Amherst, as it haff since been called, was confined 
chiefly to the important town of Martaban,«situated in the north on a bay of 
the same name, and either on or within the frontiers of Pegu As it possessed 
defences of some .strength, and was garrisoned by a considerable number of 
Burmese, it was not taken without the combined exertions of the naval and 


tlie land forces, and the stonning of a series of stockades. The importance of 
these conquests was soon felt in more abundant supplies of fresh provisions to 
tlio troops at Itangoon, and the establishment of comparatively healthy stations 
for the recovery of invalids. 

The Burmese meanwhile were not inactive, and besides keeping up a seiies 
of petty but harassing manoeuvres, actually ventured on a night assault of the 
British post at the Golden Pagoda In thi.s attempt they had no ordinaiy 
encouragement, for they were headed by leaders, part of them said to he 
female, who had succeeded by means of charms and amulets in making them- 
solves invulnerable. The loss of twenty of their number having satisfied them 

that the charm had 
somehow or other 
lost its efficacy, they 
decamped in con- 
fusion. On the op- 
posite ‘side of the 
liver at Dalla, where 
a British post had 
been c.stahlishc(l, the 
Bunnese made a 
bold attempt to cut 

floiniL' wli T brrughfdouma 
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land force succeeded in dislodging theni on the first onset. These eucountei's a.d i 82<. 
proved that the courage of the Burmese had greatl}' declined, hut an eTent 
now occurred tending greatly to revive it 

Information having been received in the beginning of October that the Senou* re- 
Bunnese had taken up a strong position at Kaikloo, about fourteen miles from Ksiti.->o 
Kangoon, it was determined to dislodge them, and as the iladras native 
infantry were mortified at the subordinate part they had borne in pre^^ous 
exploits, this important task was now assigned to them alone. Accordingly, 

Colonel Smith was detached on the 4th with a brigade of the 3d and 34th 
native infantry, mustering about 800 men, and two howitzers. In the course 
of the evening he arrived at a Burmese entrenchment, and after an ineffectual • 

attempt to carry it by escalade, succeeded by means of the howitzers. The 
failure of the escalade was rather-ominous, and Colonel Smith, on learning from 
the prisoners that the preparations of the Burmese at Kaikloo -were more 
formidable than had been ima^ned, asked to be reinforced by a detachment of 
Europeans. The coramander-in-cluef, under the influence of feelings winch 
are more easily explained than justified, refused Europeans, and sent only 
300 iladras infantry, with, two additional field-pieces. The whole set out for 
Kaikloo on the morning of the 7th of October. The firet obstacles encountered 
were a succession of breastworks. From the time spent in carrying these by 
htorm, it was five in the afternoon before the principal stockade was reached. 

Its right wsted on a height crowned with a fortified pagoda. Colonel* Smith 
arranged bis troops in three columns — the first to attack the stockade in front, 
the second to diverge to the right and attack it in flank, and the third to 
form a reserve, while a party should make a dash at the pagoda. The first 
column was allowed to approach within sixty yards, and was then suddenly 
r4ssailed with a murderous fire of grape and musketry. Major "Wahab, who 
commanded^ aud the leading officers and men, soon fell killed or wounded, and. • 
the oUiers, losing their presence of mind, lay down to avoid the’ fire. The 
assailants of the pagoda also failed, and were in ILefr turn pursued. The second 
column, unable to penetrate the thicket, was in the meantime retracing its 
steps without having effected anything. Under these circumstances Colonel conw^nn.* 
Stnith saw no alternative hut retreat Fortunately the second column 'r Maiiw- 
arrived in time to prevent the retreat from becoming a complete rout, and the 
whole fell back in tolerable order, after sustaining a loss of twenty-two killed 
and sixty-six wounded. Tliis affair, magnified by the Burmese into a great 
victory, revived their spirits, and was exultingly celebrated at the coimt oFAva. 

■1^0 time, however, was lost in retrieving the disaster. On the 17tb of October, 
a force of 420 Europeans and 350 native infantrj', with three field-pieces, 
marclied against Kaikloo, and had their indignation roused to the highest pitch 
on seeing the bodies of their comrades who fell on the 7th hanging from trees 
in honid states of luulllalluii. Tliey hastened forward re«olv«t on a sign.al^^ 
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A i> 1634 vengeance, but found tlic works abaiidotivd, niid n turned (o llnngoon wlUioul 
seeing an enemy. At the vei;j‘ time when the rcpulst* at Knikloo wasKUstaine<l, 
it was partly compensated by the hignal defeat of Kye ^S’ungycc, n leadiii" 
ff„ member of tlie Ava minuitry, who had taken post at 'I'liantnbain, on the Lyne 
Besides fourteen wnr*boats, each carrying a gun, he was defended by Hirer 
breastworks, behind which stood the priiicip.al stockade, constructed of soliil 
timber, fifteen feet high, with an interior platform carrying small iron an'l 
wooden guns, and heavier ordnance placed in battery on tlio solid grouml 
below. Formidable as these works appeared, a smaU naval and milltnty forci’ 
sent against them stormed part with ecaix-cly any loss, and thereby struck such 
* terror, that the other part was abandoned after one or two incfTectivc chargea 



Hie season for opening tlic camjiaign 
uas now approaching, and though the 
climate and unwholesome food had pro- 
•luced so much sickness that not more 
than 1300 Europeans remained fit for 
duly, and llie native troojis wcresimihrly 
rwluced, the prospect of active ojicm- 
tions was hailed witli enthusiasm, in the 
full conviction of coming triumphs. 
And yet the circumstances were such as 
might have nppallwl them. According 
to prevalent rumour, the King of Ava 
had at hast mustered all his forces for 
a final tfibrl, which was to drive the 
invaders into tho sea, or send them clT 
in chains to tlie interior, wliciu igno- 
miny and torture awaited tlicm. JIalia 
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occupied by 300 men of hh Majesty’s 3StL, with twenty pieces of aidillerj*, a p ig;<. 
wliile the 28tb Madras infantry were stationed immediately below. His 
Slajesty’s 13th were posted with someguns along tlie high ground leading fioni 
the pagoda to the town. -An old Buddhist convent in front of the lines was held tnnj n 
by 200 Madras European infantry and some sepoj^; and the stockade of 
Kemeudine, which covered the left rear of the position, by the 2Ctli Madras native 
infantry and a few Madras Europeans. Tlic'remainder of the force was placed 
in communication with Rangoon, which, as well as Kemendine, derived impor- 
tant additional defence from the shipping. 

During the first week of December, MaLa Baiidoola kept his arm}' incessantly 
employed, both in advancing bis works and making repeated attempts on the nann»e 
Kemendine stockirde Repulse seemed to have no effect in dislodging them, for 
the moment their aivsailanls retired, they returned and resv\mcd their labours. 

By this perseA'eranee they made so much progress, and so annoyed the shipping 
by constant firing and the launching of fire-rafts, that something more than 
desultory efforts seemed necessarj', and a general attack was resolved upon. 
Accordingly, wliile gun-boats sailed up Puzendoon creek to take the Burmese 
in flank, two columns, the one of 1100 men under Major Sale, and the other of 
GOO men under Major Walker, raovetl against their left. The operation was 
successful, and both columns breaking through the entrenchments drove the 
wliole of the enemy's left from their potition, with a lieavj* loss in men, guns, 
militarj’ equipments, and stores. Maha Bandoola seeming still disposed to 
maintain his right and centre, another and still greater effort became necessary. 

It was made on the 7th of December, in four columns, and icsulted in the com- 
plete discomfiture of the whole Burmese army, which fled in complete disorder 
without waiting to be attacked in the entrenchments. No hostile force now 
remained in the ^ici^it3* of Rangoon, but it was not long before the Burmese 
again gave prool oi their presence and their determination to omit no mode ol 
warfare which gave any' promise of success On the llth of December a con- 
flagration, which, from breaking out in diflereht places at once, was evidentlv 
intentional, laid a great part of Rangoon in ashes; and at the same time intelli- 
gence arrived that a force estimated at 20,000 had reached Kokein, only five 
miles to the north, and were busily employed in throwing tip strong defences . 

Their presence at such a distance w.as no longer to be tolerated, and therefore, on Bntuh 
the 15th, thecommander-ia-chiefiii person started off with two columns, the right 
mustering 000, and the left 800 men Short as the time had been, the works 
at Kokein had been tlirotvn up with such rapidity, that they embraced a circuit 
'if three miles, and consisted of two large and strong stockades situated on the 
flanks, and connected by six circular entrenchmenta The attack harnng been 
so arranged as to commence riraultaneously in front and rear, the Burmese were 
completely hemmed in, and both within, the stockades and in atterripting to 
escape from them suffered a veiy heavj* loas During this operation the boats 
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^ of tlie nien-of-\rar and gmi-boaH towed by the Diana steamer, were employed 
in destrojdng tlie enemy’s war-boats and fire-rafts The grand army which 
; „ came to Kangoon for the purpose of either slaiigliteiing the invaders or carrjiar 
tliera off in chains, had vanislied Haha Bandoola, however, w'as not the man to 
despair prematurely. He had always strenuously advocated the war, and was 
not yet prepared to confess that the only effect of his advice had been to kin. 
his country to the brink of min Eeliring to Donabew, he immediately began 
to organize a new army, and to entrench it within works stronger and more ex- 
tensive than those from whid. he had previously been driven While he is tlm) 
employed rt will be proper to take a survey of tbe operations in other quartern 
» The rettrement of Colonel Eicliards from his advanced position in Assam to 
Oowhatty avas immediately followed by the return of the Burmese and the 
renewal of their inro.ads into the adjacent dUtricts. It was neeessaty therefore 
as soon as he lead obtained supplies and reinforcements, to resume the campaign 
i he state of the wether rendering it unpossible to proceed at once with his whole 
force, adiioh mustered about 3000 native troops, he was only able towards tl. 

d of October to send off two detachments by water for the purpose of check- 
ng toe enemy s rlepredations The one detachment under Major Waters, after 
out ng a party of Burmese at Baba Cl.owki, p.oeeeded to Nowgong, where toe 
men ^ entrenehed themselves with 1300 
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When the obstacles which threatened the success of the expedition to Ran- a.d i<;t 
o'oon became known at Calcutta, it w’as deternuned to fit out two considerable 
armaments for an overland invasion of A^-a, the one to penetrate through 
Kachar and llunipoov into the valley of tlie Ningtee, a tributary of the Ira- oTnb«.i 
wadi, and the other, starting from Chittagong, to cross the mountains between 
Aracan and Ava, and ultimately fonn a junction with the army fiom Rangoon. 

The Kachar division, mustering upwards of 7000 men, commanded by Colonel 
Shuldham, assembled on tlie SylUet frontier toward the end of 1824 As the 
Burmese had retired from Kachar, and had full occu|»ation in Pogii, there was 
no reason to apprehend any direct rcsistaiwx;. There were physical obstacles, 
however, of a very formidable nature, and these unfortunately, from the same 
ignorance and rashness which charectevized all the initiatory movement.s in the 
Burmese war, had been in a great measure overlooked The veiy lirst march rroce*iiii?i 
could not he accomplished till a road had been made by the pioneers, with K»ch.ir 
infinite labour, from Bliadrapoor to B-inskandj'. ‘Tlie distance, to Munipoor 
was still ninety miles of one of tiie most rugged tracts that was ever travelled, 
presenting a succession of sleep hills clothed n*ith dense forests, wnter-cour»es 
witii liigli and precipitous banks, and occasional flats of dce]> plasiiy mire. 

The pioneers .succeeded in cutting a foot-way of nlwut forty miles, but it was 
only labour in ^*ain, as neitber artillery nor loaded cjiltle could jiass along it. 

After the month of February and March. 1825, had been spent in a vain endea- 
vour to overcome these obstacles, they were pronounced insunnountable, and 
the prosecution of the invasion by Kachar was In consequence ab.indonod. 

The Aracan arinaniont, mustering about 11,000 men, under the command of TJ.e Aracan 
Brigadier-general Morrison, assembled at Chittagong. The preparations for it 
had been dilator}', and accomp.anled with circumstances of an ominous descrip- 
tion. The aversion of the sepoj’s, j*articularly those of Bengal, to a sea voyage 
has aheady been mentioned, As this avemioii seemed not to be overcome, 
government yielded to it, and resolved to substitute a tedious and difficult march 
by land for tlie far cheaper and in<»re expeditious se;i rente For this jiurpose ■ 
several sepoy regiments were ordered eastwnnl from the north-western pro- 
vince-s. During their march a very unusual iiumlier of desertions took place, 
and it became obvious that the aversion of the sejHiys was not inerelv to the 
sea voyage, but to employment at all in the Burmese war. They had lieaid of 
the disaster which had befallen Captain Koton’s detachment at Ramoo, and 
they regarded the Bunnese with terror, as a kind of magicians who could render 
themselves in^^llnerable Thus overcome by superstitious and unmanly feni-s 
they were determined not to go to Aracan if they could possibly avoid it. 'All 
therefore that they wanted was a plausible pretext for refusing, and unfortu- 
natel}', owing to mismanagement on the part of their superiors, they had no 
difficulty in finding it Three native regiments, the 2Cth, 47th, and G2d, cantoned 
at Barrackpoor, were under orders for Aracan. Tlieyhad received the intimation 
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^ with murmurs, complaining with some show of rea.son that they did not pos- 
sess and were unable to procure the necessary means of tiansjjort The sepoy 

c. inied his knapsack, containing his linen and various small articles, and sixty 
rounds of ammunition, but in addition to these, in order not to risk the loss of 
caste, he cumbered himself with -x-arious culinary articles, as .a plate, a water- 
pot, a boHer. a frying pan. ami a cup These articles, all of brass, weiglie,! 
about twenty-two lbs,. ami could only be conveyed by Iiirinu or purcbrsiii; 
bullocks for tlie purpose Tills expense, probably because it w.is consiJereJ 
to bo one of bis own creating. ,vas thrown upon himself, and rvas usually boine 
wrtliont grumbling. In the present instance, however, the circumstances were 
111 an exceptional nature, and he not unreasonably expected that allowance 
wou d be made for them The commissariaf in supplying its own demands, Ind 
neaily swept Beng.il of all its available cattle, .and none could be obtained bv 
lie sepoys except at extravagant rates When the fact was reiirescntcd .1 

liead-,uarters, on the part of the 47tli regiment, wIiMi was to be the first to 
niaro i, the answer returned was that the sejKiys must provide themselves as 
nsi^ The mutinous spirit wbicli previoiisiy existed now threw off restraint 
and at private meetings held sritbin the lines, the sepoys bound themselves b) 
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m-cliief, sent a petition tohim crnt" “riival of the commander- 
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t it, appended to liis translation tlie following note: — “Tlie original of this a.d issn 
i petition is written in a most barbaxons and nnintcUigible manner. No regard 
. is paid to spelling, grammar, or idiom. I am therefore doubtful if I have 
expressed the sentiments of the petitioners in every paragraph, and I am con- . 

vinced that they have themselves not done so. Those-parts, however (such as fmtr;. 

, the third paragraph), on which I have doobts are the least important.” Tlie 
. petition certainly justifies Captain Macan's account of it, and requires a very 
. wide interpretation, hut it is scarcely possible to suppose that it does not con- 
, tain any statement of what the mutineers really minted. Now it is remaik- 
ahle that the document, though long enough to have enumerated a large list of 
. grievances, makes no mention whatever of those to w’hich their conduct has 
usually been ascribed. It sa 3 ’s nothing of irregular promotions, which are said 
to have ofiended them, nor of the difficulty of procuring bullocks for transport, 



and c3nfines itself almost entirely' to one single topic. '*The case,” it sa^’s, is Ti.eir 
this: — “The souhahdar major and havildar major told the sepoys, &a, they were gnet! 
going to Rangoon, and would be embarked on board ship, and he told all the 
sepoys that when the Company went to war they ought not to shrink.” To 
this, according to. the petition, the sepoys replied "that they never could put 
, their feet on board ship, and that no person would forfeit Lis caste. For this 
reason all the sepoj’S swore by the Ganges water and ioolsee (sacred basil), that 
, they would never put their feet in » ship; and every gentleman knows that 
, when a Hindoo takes Ganges water and toolsee in his hand, he will sacrifice his 
I life In this waj' the regiment, iSrc., pledged themselves. This which is written 
I is our representation.” After complaining of Uje soubahdar and havildar for 
I haring stated to Colonel Cartwright that the regiment was read^’’ to march, 

, whereas the sepoys knew nothing of this circumstance,” the petition concludes 
I thus: — "Now J'ou are master of our lives; what you order we will do, but 
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^ we will not go on boaid sliip, nor will we march for tlint purpose. Fomerl 
our name was good, but it Las now become bad ; our wish is tlierefore that oi 
names be effaced, and that cveij' man may return to his Iioinc.” From thes 
liuotations it is obvious that what tho j^etitioneis really demanded was tha 
they should either be exempted from serving in the Burnieso war or discharge* 
The answer to the petition was that it had never been intended to send tliei 
by sea, but that no regartl could be liad to soldiers’ in actual rehellion, and tli 
first and only thing they had to do was to lay down their arms without stipii 
lating for conditions. 

As the other two native regiments were known to be iiifectej, the suppra 
s.on of the mutiny could not bo expected fiom them, end tiicrefore two oftl 
king's regiments— the royals and tlie 47th— with a detacliment of hora 
artillery, and a troop of the governor-general’s body-guard, had been Iroiljlr 
to Barrackpoor for that purpose Early on tlie morning of tlie 2d o 
Noveiiiher, these troops were drawn up peipendicuiarly to the sepoy lines. On 
nrtUlery a little to the rear Tlie mutinous regiment, tlie native 47lli, iw 
lormed m fioiit of the lines, and to the left, in the rear of tliem, the 2CtIi ani 
-a, tlie two other native regiments wliicli were under ordem to maicli 
About twenty men of the 20tb, and above ICO of tlie C2d. had joined the 47tli 
and stood along witli it to si, are its fate Before tlie final step wOs taken Si. 
dward Paget deputed the (lua.ter-master general, tl,eadjutnnt.gener,al, Colone: 

of tte rebellious regiment, ami Captain Macanoftl.l 
mutinii iT ^ hts answer to the petition, inul make tlie 

iTatroffl ^ "''iol. they stood. The 

ome extT, , "■“'"''■“■O' loft them to themselves Aflc, 

21, ' oloreour and synnptoms of 

irrlawt r ' '”''1 ‘'"‘= '^oP'O-lo-1 ”o obeying the 

it was instant” b^T 7 ^ “''jotant-general His first was "order arras 
murmurs and "™“ * " “t “"t "’■‘I' 

The arti lei II I ir “"ly by a single individual 

eac . rS r T "' “'■“"oore, though possessed 

body-guard still morp -Til • n br cut down by a charge of the 

tlio plain of Batrackpol 1, thc*'”l 4 l*' *" *’'0 river which skirls 

stated at nearly 200 Imt *1 • fii-st the number of killed Avas 

eleven bodies svore found in the7!!ll r” 'll' “"'“SSoretlon, as only 

who were made prisoiiera and aft "f Pamde-gronnd. Of the many 

lingleaders were lianf^ed infl « native courts-martial, some 

more lenient course was nltimrf to hard labour in irons. A 

were liberated. The native ffi ^ opted, and all those detained in custody 
native officem^onthe assumption that they must have 
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known of the mutiny, and perhaps encouraged it, were dismissed the service, ^.p iss< 
and the name of the 47th Bengal native infantry was erased from the army 
list. The stem course adopted was successful, and the muti'nons spirit, which 
liad already infected two other regiments and might soon have been mucli more 
widety spread, disappeared. 

From the accormt which has been given of this mutiny, it seems impossible 
to deny that part of the blame must be borne by tbe military authorities. 

Wlien the difficult}’ of procuring the necessary bullocks for transport was repre- 
sented to them, and not denied, it was, to saj' tbe least, haj'sh and inconsiderate, 
simply to reply iu effect that they neither could nor rvould assist in obviating 
it. It is true, that they afterwards came forward and offered to advance the 
necessary funds, but by this very act they pronounced tlieir own condemnation. 

If there was anj’ propriety iu the advance, it ought to have been offered at the 
time when assistance was requested, and not delayed till it could only be 
regarded as a concession made under pressure to mutmeei-a At the same time, itis 
perfectly plain that the refusal of assistance, boweverrauch it may have inflamed 
the mutinous spirit and forced it to a crisis, did not originate it. The sepoys 
were determined from the first not to go' to Aracan unless under compulsion. 

They began accordingly with swearing “ by the Ganges water and toolsee that 
they would never put their feet iu a ship.” When this oath proved unavailing 
from its having been determined to send them by land, their reluctance took a 
different form, and they began to clamour for additional allowances and pay. 

Pretexts, in short, more oy less plausible never wordd liave been wantb>g, as the twetsMeof 
men, without having made up tlieir minds to actual resistance, were' bent on 
sbunning a service which they both feared and detested. The court of inquiry, 
which afterwards reported on tbe mutiny, take a different, and we cannot help 
thinking, a very preposterous view of the subject. Accoi-ding to them, the 
mutiny was an *' ebullition of despair at being compelled to in'arch without the 
means of doing so,’‘ and they “‘do not hesitate to believe that,’ in sjilte of e\’ery 
other discouraging circumstance, if the means of coniage liad been forthcoming 
at the proper period, and in ju'ojwrtion adequate to the necessities of men 
marchiug on such an arduous and trying servict^ none 'of the other points of 
complaint would have been heard, and the late 47th regiment would now have 
been contending against the enemies of the state.” The couit of inquiry, when 
they speak thus, entirely lose sight of the notorious aversion of the sepoys to 
the service on which they were ordered, and very absurdly represent the want 
of bullock transport as tlie cause of a mutinous spirit which existed, and had 
been manifested by the prevalence of desertion, before this want was Icnown. 

Tlie opinion of Sir Edward Paget, tire commander-in-chief, though it was 
scouted at the time, will now, when it can be read by the light of subsequeirt 
events, be treated with more respect. Giving evidence before a committee of 
.tbe House of Commons on the state of dtscipltne in the native Indian anny, he 
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A II 1825. says : “ It is impossible for me to conceal from the committee that there is ! 

great spirit of insubordination intheanny, at least in that I had the opportunity 
iMubotdi of more particularly seeing, which m the Bengal army. A sort of sphit o 
bengii independence prevails amongst the oflSceis, which is totally inconsistent will 
our ideas of military discipline. I had abundant opportunities of seeing i 
myself, and liad the proofs before me of that spirit ; and I have reason to think 
fiom what I have subsequently heard, that it is by no means subsiding." 

When the mutiny at Barrackpoor was suppressed, all the obstacles to tin 
fore* completiou of the expedition against Aiacan were removed. It consisted, a: 
already mentioned, of a land army of about 1 1,000 men, commanded by Genera 
Morrison, and composed of his Majesty’s 41th and 51th regiments, the 2Cth 
42d, 49tli, and G2d Bengal native infantry, the 10th and IGth Madras nativt 
infantry, the Jlug levy, and some local horse, Avith details of artillery anc 
pioneers. For the conveyance of troops and supplies along the shored and t( 
co-operate in the reduction of maritime tiacts and islands, it was accornpanifii 
by a flotilla commanded by Commodore Hayes, and consisting of the Vesta^ 
Bombay enuser, the Company’s surveying ships Research and Investigator 
the anned steamer Pluto, five gun-brigs, with the ketch bomb-vessel, four gun 
pinnaces, and eighty gun-boats, eadi carrying a twelve-pounder carronade 
besides transports and country boats. In addition to the ordinary crews, thi 
flotilla earned 000 marines. Owing to various causes of delay, General Morrisor 
was imable to move from Chittagong till the beginning of Januaiy. 1825, Uii 
it was expected that he would soon be able to make up for lost time, as it wa 
known that in consequence of the withdrawal of Malia Bandoola with hisanny 
for the purpose of anesting the progress of Sir Arcliihald Campbell, there was 
now no Burmese force in Ai-ocaii capable of encountering him. Tl.e existence 
of an enemy far more fonnidable than the Burmese was again in a great 
measure oveilooked. 


, Aracan ,tretcl.aa nearly 300 mll» fiom north to sooth along the easterr 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. On tl.o east, the Yom.a>lono Jloontains, whicli 
have an average height of .3000 to 4000 feet, separate it fi om Bnvmah .and 

Si, «■«". s!'-e it » 

ec, h.ar physical fealorea- In the north, avhere their distance from the eori 

ward, tl e hot in proceeding soolh 

the southe,rhTlf'Tr^ln,'’ ^ i" 

leave no room foe .1 , I “me so close to the shore as It 

torrents- hut in 11 " of imy streams exceeding mere mounlaii 

ll.e fireadth is „„‘t Irff ;t7 

heing inter., ectedlongitodinallyWlon*^”™? '"■'gw, streams, 1™I 

is divided l,y them into severafw valT P""“iP“' 

*» ^^1®} s, each of which forms the basin of 
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considerable river. Of these rivers, which, in consequence of the confignration 
now described, necessarily flow southward, the principal are the llyoo, the 
Kaladyne or Aracan, and the Lemyo. They have each a course of about 150 
miles, are on an average not more than twenty miles distant from each other, Amcaii. 
and approaching still nearer in the lower part of their course, have a common 
emhouchure in Hunter’s Bay, where they communicate by various channels, 
and form numerovrs small islands. Most of the coast is in like manner skirted 
with islands, hut of these, the only two whose magnitude entitles them to 
notice, are Ransee and Gheduba From the Naaf, whicli forms the boundarj' 
between Chittagong and Aracan, the coast is lined by shoals, which soraetime.s 
stretch two or three miles from the shore; and indented b}' numerous bays and 
creeks, mostly formed by the torrents which, rushing dovrn from tlie neigh- 
bouring mountains, take the nearest course to the sea. The interior is even 
more forbidding than the coast, presenting a succession of rugged Iieights, 
separated by deep ravines, or of marshy llata In both cases, lofty forests or 
'dense jungle render any routes that can he taken difficult in the extreme, 
and poison the atmosphere, particularly at the commencement and cessation of 
the rains, so as to make it absolutely pestilential 

General ITorrison, in order to avoid the apparently insurroounhible obstacles rrocewJms^ 
to his passage through the interior of the counlrj’, resolved to pursue a route mu fur* 
as near as possible to tlie coast, hoping that he w’ould thus be able to avail 
himself of the assistance of the flotilla in the conveyance of stores, and in facili- 
tating the passage of troops across the mouths of rivers. Having, on the 1st of 
February, reached the es^^uary of the Naaf, he sent a detachment across it to take 
possession of Mangdoo, but was not able to transport the main body of the 
army before the 12th. As a great part of the cattle necessary for transport 
had not yet arrived, he was obliged to leave most of the b.agg.igc and stores 
at llangdoo, under charge of a division, and continued his march southward to 
the estuaiy of the Myoo, or Tek Myoo. It was more than three miles in 
width, and, owing to ‘various causes of delay, was not finally crossed till a 
whole month had elapsed. The army then encamped at Ghankrain, situated 
on a branch of the Koladyne, which is navigable by loaded boats to within a 
few miles of Aracan, the capital. To eflect its capture was now the great 
object of the expedition. At first it seems to have been intended to approach 
it by water, and Commodoxe Hayes having entered the mouth of the Koladyne 
ivith the flotilla toward the end of February, had ascended to a place called 
Kiung-pala Here his further progress was obstructed by a stockade, which, 
after he had sustained some loss in an ineflectual attempt to force it, compelled 
‘him to return. Tlie land attack was therefore necessarily adopted, and the 
army, on the 20th of March, began to move upwards, following the direction of 
the river. No enemy appeared, and even at Kiung-pala, the stockade which 
had baffled Comraodoje Hayes was found abandoned. On the 26th, and the 
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Ai) 18 a day folio-wing, some resistance vras offered at two places where stockades had 
been erected, but it was easily oyercome, and the army, advancing withoui 
opposition, arrived on tlie 29th at the foot of a range of hills about 400 feet 
high, which encircle and completely command the capital, situated in the plain 
below Here it seemed that no further advance would be permitted, as the 
summit of the hills was strongly stockaded, and a Burmese force, estimated at 
9000 men, stood ready to defend it Formidable as the works appeai-ed, it was 
deteimined at once to assault them This rash resolution was punished,^ by a 
repuUe TJie assailants in climbing the steep ascent, were met by a murderous 
fire, and volleys of heavy stones rolled down upon them, and after an ineffectual 
struggle, they were compelled to retire with considerable loss After this severe 
lesson greater caution was used. On the 30th, the guns brought into position 
opened a brisk fire on the stockades, and on the evening of the 31st, a detach- 
ment succeeded, by a circuitous movement, in gaining tbe heiglits without 
being discovered. On the Ut of April, the Burmese, while assailed as before 
in front, lost all presence of mind on being attacked also in flank, and fled, 
leaving Aracan an ea.sy capture The 8ul»jugalion of the rest of the country 
was easily accomplished 


j ccor ng to the original plan, General lIoiTisoir’s next object was to 
CO operate with the army on the Irawadi. Here again, owing to ignorance 
0 le geograp ly of the country, or rather to an infatuated neglect of infomia* 
ion which had been communicated-and the trutli or falsehood of which might 
easily have been verified-the perfectly practicable pass of Aeng, by which a 
^eiy extensive trade between Burmah and Aracan was canded on, was over- 
ooked and one beset with insuperable difficulties selected To reconnoitre, and 
f possfole attempt this pass. Major Bucke. at the head of a detachment, proceeded 
f ’ mountains, about seventy miles S S E of Aracan 

ulete exln ^^ed ascent, the troops arrived in a state of com- 
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ail anny notbing fm tlier Avas to be expected, and nothing remained but to avoid a p. isia. 
its total annihilation by vrithdra-vring it from tlie pestilential atmosphere of the 
capital, and sending its scanty remnants to recruit at different stations on the 
coast whiclx liad proved comparatively healthy. It is non' time to return to 
the army at Rangoon, on whose unaided exertions the success of the war seemed 
now to depend 

After the capture of the stockades at Kulvcin the condition of the Britisli 
foij^^lmd greatly improved. The return of the healthy season had arrested offegn 
tlie progress of disease, reinforcements liad arrived, and the population, whose 
desertion of tlieir houses had added greatlj' to the difiicuUies of the campaign, were 
rapidly returning. It has been already mentioned that some overture.s wlucli 
the Pegners made with a view to secure their future independence wore not 
encouraged, because it was feared that the British government might be called 
upon for a guarantee, which might produce disagreeable entanglements. A 
new policy was now inaugiwatcd, and in onler to give wlditional confidence to 
the returning inhabitants, Sir Archibald Campbell issued a proclamation Jti 
which, after asking “\Vhat folly can actuate you to attempt any further opposi- 
tion to the British arms?” and reminding them of the oppression and tyranny 
winch they had for a long time endured “by the cruel and bnital conduct of 
the Bunnese government,” and contrasting theJr wretched position with the 
“comfort and happiness” of the Tenasserim proainces. “now under the pro- 
tection of the English flag,” he concluded thus: “Choose from among yourselves 
a chief and 1 tvill acknowledge him." 'flierc were obstacles, however, which 
made it difficult for the Peguers to take advantage of the pledge thus given 
them. Their ancient ruling dynasty was extinct, mid before there wa-s any 
prospect of a harmonious choice, British policy had assumed a new phase, and 
determined to renounce “the present benefit,” in order to avoid “the eventual 
inconvenience” of encouraging the people to recover their independence. 

Difficulty of conveyance and deficjen<^' of supplies had at one time disposed 
Sir Archibald Campbell to meditate, an entirely new line of operations. The 
alternative he proposed was, to proceed to Martaban and tlience march on Ava 
through Old Pegu, or to re-emhark the troops, and re-land them in Aracan, with 
the view of penetrating into the heart of the Hurnian empire through some pass 
of the Yumadong Sfountains. Fortunately goveniment discountenanced both 
proposal-s, and satisfied him that he ought to follow out the original design. 
Accordingly, as soon as his arrangements were completed, he left a garrison in 
Rangoon, and formed his armj' into three divisions: — the firet, of 2400 men. 
under his own immediate coinmand; the second, of 1200, under Brigadier-general 
Cotton; and the third, of COO, under Major Sale. The last division .sailed to 
Cape Negrais, and after destroying some batteries wbicli the Burmese bad 
.elected there, ascended the Bas.sein to the town of same name. The Burmese 
having set it on fire and abandoned it. Major Sale attempted to follow on 
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their tiack, till the failure of proper conveyance left him no alternative Inll, 
return to Bassein, re-embark, anil sail back to Rangoon, without having effertej 
any object of the least moment The blame, however, rested not witli liiji) 
but with those who had sent him on an expedition from whicli no adequate 
results could reasonably have been anticipated The second division, aMijm- 
panied by a flotilla of sixty-two gun-boats, and all the boats of the men-of-nr, 
proceeded up the river, with instructions to carry the enemy’s works at Pan- 
lang and Eonabew by the way General Cotton began to ascend tl.c river on 
the loth of February, .and three daj-s after arrived at ranlang The slocbdo 
erected on both banks, and also in front, at the point wl.ere the channel 
divided had a formidable appearance, but were quickly cleared by the slielh 
and rockets of the flotilla, and captured without a struggle. Destroying all tk 
stockades except one, in which a garrisiin 
was left, to inaintniii the communication 
with ftangooii, Gencnil Cotton continued to 
a<!ceiid, and quitting the Rangoon for flie 
Imwadi at the point where they hraDch off, 
came in siglit of Donabew on the 28t!i 
Here Maha Bandoola commanded in per- 
son, and had entrenched liimself) » 
garrison of 12,000 men, within works as 
strong as Burmese art could make them 
Tlie principal stockade of Donabew ex- 
tended for nearly a mile along the riglit 
bank of tlie river, and formed a paroUeUv 
gram, vai^dng in bi-cadth, according to tlis 
nature of the ground, from oOO to 800 yards. 
The stockading, from fifteen to seventeen 
feet high, was composed of solid teak beams 
possible; iinmedktplv firmly into the earth, and as close as 

-y Donuhew.afl’oidisg 

on winch the defenders wliil ^ length to the stockades, and a platform 
were well shelteied Onll/ ^ murderous fire on their assailants, 
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by the ablest- and most renoAvned of llie Burmese \rarriors. General Cotton a.d isa. 
could barely muster COO bayonets. It avas a gross blunder on tbe part of tlic 
commander-in-chief to send him on such an errand with such inadequate means, *"“1^ 
and it was a still gros.scr blunder on his part to attempt to execute it when he 
had ascertained by ocular inspection that it was scarcely po.ssible for him to 
succeed. Trora some idea, however, that his instructions left him no option, he 
lost no time in making the neccssarj’ preparations. After sending a flag of 
truce with a summons to surrender, and receiving the defiance which Im m\jst 
have anticipated, he commenced his attack at sunrise on the 7th of March, by 
sending his troops in two columns, under cover of the fire of two field-pieces 
and SI rocket battery, against the nearer of the two minor stockades. The 
defence, though maintained with more steadiness than the Burmese had 
recently displayed, was unavailing, and the assailants were quickly within the 
work, dealing death to all wlio had not previously escaped from it. ^Vs soon as 
the first stockade was captured a battery was erected in front of it, and began 
to play upon the second stockade. "When a suflicient iinpre.ssion was supposed 
to liave been made, 200 men advance<l in two parties to stonn. The tlestruetive 
fire with which they were met causo<l them to diverge from the point of attack 
and betake themsolvQs to a ditek It gave them no shelter, for besides being 
filled with spikes, it liad been scarpe<l so as to expose it to tlie fire of the 
htockade, anil Captain Rose, who tiiough wowndeil was gallantly lending tljc 
storming party, having fallen by a .second shot, it was deemed hopeless to 
persevem, and the flotilla, uClec ve-ciul»arkirtg the troops, guns, and stores*, 
dropped down the river to wait for new instructions 

The fii-st division, under Sir Arclnlxild Caiuphell, svas meantime pm-suing its PuNenufnt 
march. It laid started on the lUtli of February, and pioceedcd np the country, 
keeping at .a short distance from the left bank of the Lyne. On the 23d it 
reached the town of this name, and on the 1st of March, after fording the river, 
a matcli oi iourleen miles Wonglit jt to 'Vh.n-awa, on the Irawadi. After 
halting here for some day.s, for the ptirj) 0 .se of receiving accounts of General 
Cotton, a cannonade heard in the direction of Donaliew on the 7th, and some 
information obtained, led Sir Archilwild Campbell to conclude that that 
stockade had been actually carried, and that he himself might now safely con- 
tinue his mai'clu A despatcli from Geneml Colton undeceived -him when he 
had made only two marches in a<lvancc, and he immediately began to reti*ace 
his steps, under a conviction of the necessity of not only restoring the reputa- 
tion of the Britisli arms, but of removing a liostile force, which now commanding 
the river in his rear, entirely destroyed Ills communication with Rangoon. On 
the 13tli he returned ti Tharawa, and began to make preparations for ci-ossing 
the Irawadl As the river is here nearly half a mile wide, and the actu.al 
means of transport consisted only of a few canoes, this wn.s a work of no ordi- 
nary* difficulty. At length, however, by constiucting rafts for the more pon- 
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5 (lerous materi:(Js, the army mth its equipments were safely landed on the ri4t 
bank. On the 18th the retrograde movement was resumed, and on the 25t}i 
after a march, during which it was necessary to cut a pathway throiwli thickets 
of intricate jungle, Donabew was reached. 

Sir Arcliibald Campbell having taken up his position' above the worb 
while tie flotilla ivliiclil, ad brought up Oeneml Cotton’s, division was below. 
It became necessary to open .a communication Tliis was gaUantly effected b} 
tlie flotilla, wbicli, taking advantage of a fair wind, sailed up the river jod 
ran the gauntlet of all tlie guns wliicli the enemy could bring to bear upon it 
w.tliout sustaining any serious damage. Daring this achievement the Bnmeie, 
as if to show what they too worn capable of, ventured on a vigorous sortie 
It was beaded by seventeen elephants, each carrying live or six men, armej 
with gingals and muskets, and supported by a small body of horse, and dense 
masses of nifantiy. It was a vain bravado on tire part of the Burmese, and 
cost them dear As they appro,rclied, a woll-direoted lire of artillery and 
musketry threw their ranks into confusion The elephants becoming ruunarage. 
able or deprived of their drivers, rvbo bad been shot down, fled into theadjoin- 
info ' , ’"i ”'«* foot ranJe the best of ti.eir rvay ibacl 
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Atch'ibahl Cariirbili*', “‘1“ t'm Interior being thus removed, Sir 

.mnforcemeZZmi r '“'”^‘'''”'■>'^>•>'10 other dlvislo.;, and byadditioaal 
brotheroflhe aZi^^^^^^^ The Prince of ThararVadi, the 

brcrdlecthZaZriZrZ"^ 

"■Itb the .lefobsi,ZeZi!.Z!'"‘ ™ -="*"tly determined to rest satisfied 
march w ithout eiieoiiiTtciinv a<l'’anced. Thus allow ed to 

within thirty mile, p '’ ^•°P”-*‘lion, Sir Archibald Campbell had arrived 
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would verj’ \villlngly listen to any overtures tliafc Lad peace for their object a p. 1825. 
The atwen-wuns had lioped that the proposal to negotiate would induce the 
British commander to desist from advancing, and on finding the contrarj’, ceased 
to make any further communication. On the 25th of April, Prome, which, 
in the judgment of Sir Archibald Campbell, was so strong by nature and 
art, tliat a garri.son- of 1000 men might Lave successfully defended it against 
ten times that number, was entered-without opposition. 

Though the Burmese* by their lame abandonment of Prome, seemed at first 
sif'ht to have given up the contest in despair, the3' afterwards resumed new 
coumge, and began to make large levies of troops. In this manner thej’ 
collected a force of about 52,000 men Of these about 20,000 were assembled at 
ileaday, on the Irawadi, forty miles dvie north of Prome, under Mimiabo, a half 


brother of the king, 
andl2,00Q at Tongho, 
eighty’ miles to the 
E.N.E, while the re- 
maining 20,000 were 
stationed principally’ 
at Pngahin, llelloon, 
and Pahmagoh. To 
oppose all these troops 
Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell had under his 
command only 5000 
men, of whom nearly 
a half were Euro- 
peans. Notwitlistand- 
ing the va.st disparity' 
of numbers, pa.st ex- 
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perience justified him in feeling confident as to the result, and yet, for many J-'egotuuon 
reasons, of which the enormous expense wa.H one of the strongest, the supreme 
government were urgent for an early termination of hostilitie.s. Not long, 
therefore, after he^ljnd establLslied his head-quarters at Prome, Sir Archibald 
Campbell took the initiative in negotiation, by' addres.sing a letter to the Bur- 
mese ministers, stating that he was empowered to conclude a peace, and inviting 
them to save their country from the calamities wbicli a continuance of the war 
would ceriiinly bring upon iL A favourable answer was immediately returned 
and the British commander, wairtng the point of etiquette, which he would have 
shown more judgment in maintaining, sent a mission to the camp of Jlimiabo, 
when he might have insisted on receiring one. After some delay*, an armistice 
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-A.D. 1825. of one month was concluded, and a day was fixed on which Sir Ai'chibalJ 
Campbell and the Kye Wimgyee, one of the principal of the Burmese minktepi, 
were to meet and arrange the definitive conditions of peace. 

On the 2 d of October, the day fixed for tlie meeting, the coramissionera, 
.ToneT Sir Archibald Campbell and Sir James Brisbane, the British admiml in tlie 
Indian seas, on tlie one side, and the Kye Wungyee and Lamain ‘Wun on 
the other, each party attended by a personal suite, and escorted by 1000 
picked men, encamped on the plain of Naibenzik, about a mile asunder. Alxiut 


midway between, a loioo, or hall of audience, on the model of tliat at Ava, 
had been erected. In all the preliminary arrangements the utmost care lad 
been taken to maintain an appearance of perfect equality, and this was now 
carried so far. that both parties, by previous agi-eement, started from their 
encampments at the very same moment, and met together in front of the lotoo 
-Shaking of hands," says Major Snodgrass,' “and every dcmnnstralion of 
aoncahle feeling jiaving passerl, the parties entered the liotise, and sat doM 
on two rows of chairs fronting each other, the vvnngyees and their suite, ia 
all fifteen chiefs, each hearing the chain of noMity, and dieased in their splendid 
court dresses, evidenUy doing grievous penance in seats they were never nccus- 
omed to that no difference might appear, even in the most trifling particulsr 
tween the parties; and so observing and tenacious were tlioy on this point, 
•j ^ ^ movement could he made svitiioiit a* coiTespoiiding one on their 

them hiisiness, tile terms proposed evidently disconcerted 

tamn f <i«n>hnded that the King of Asm should cede 

ririoil f “ Assam, Kachar, and Munlpoor, and pay 

Zed t T.r as tlie expenses of the war, one Llf 

' TZass!!™ ' “ ■ ^'^soon. Martaban, and the 

ZTl lvTr°”" >'ad taken Iheiu 

her tbaUhev miLht extension of tim armistice till the 2d of Novem- 

wa; ziZLrz:rp:rdTr:^ ^ ^ 

sions demandpfl wUl t Z * Bunnese would not make the conces- 
granted. A few da 3 bef ^^tension of the armistice was readily 

commissioner; lita in^:: fi 

following termeZ af V , ''‘'™ ‘’‘= ““t of Ava, in the 

re-estabUshed accordintr to peace, and our former friendship 

lias-e. and then if yon ask it Tmr hands of wliat you 

our petition for the release of vonZ '"‘ 1 ' J'Oii, and send 

, .. ■' “"giwh prisoners, and send them down to 
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you However, after the termination of the armistice between us, if you sliow ad 1325 . 
any inclination to renew your demands for money for your expenses, or any 
territory from us, you are to consider ourfnendshipafcan end. TiusisBurman 
custom.” . 

The Burmese, as soon as they had indignantly rejected the terms proposed 
by Sir Archibald Campbell, lost no time in preparing for the resumption of hos- 
tilities, and began to advance upon Prome A considerable body took post at 
Watlgaon, about twenty miles distant, and by commanding the country on 
the right flank of the British army, .threatened to give great annoyance. In 
order to dislodge them, Brigadier-general JI'Dowall was detached on the. 
evening of the loth of November, -with four regiments of Madras native 
infantry’, disposed in three columns — the first under his own immediate com- 
mand, to attack the position on the left, and the second to assail it in front. 



Prome, from ttie Uei^lita.— From n «lH<b l>r LieutcuoDt WiUougbbj, Dcngsl Artillery 


while the third moved to the eastward. The columns, from marching separ- 
ately over ground covered with mareh and jungle, could not communicate, and 
lost sight of each other. The brigadier arrived first. Though he had no 
breaching-guns,- and knew nothing of the other columns, he rushed on to force 
an entrance into the works. Tliis precipitation cost him Ids life. After he had 
fallen, and most of the other officers were disabled by the murderous fire of 
the enemj’, the assailants were compelled to retreat, pmsued to within nine 
miles of Prome. The second column was not more fortrmate, and after attack- 


Afliur of 
Watigiou. 


iug a strong stockade, the fire from whick nearly’ annihilated the advance, 
retired with so much precipitation tliat they were obliged to abandon their 
woundwl. The third column esc-aped disaster by retreating as soon as there 
was reason to believe that the others had failed. The total loss in ‘killed, 


wounded, and missing, exceeded 200. 

The Burmese, greatly encouraged 1^’ this success, were confident that under 
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tlie leadership of an old retired veteran, of the name of Slaha Nemyo, wljo ^ad 
achieved it for them, they would yet compel the British to abandon Prome. 

advanced nearer and nearer, till they were only 
a few miles distant Sir Archibald Campbell was in hopes of turning their 
new confidence to account, imd by tlirowing up earthworks and entrench- 
ments, as if he were afraid of an attack, endeavoured to tempt them to become 
the assailants. The Burmese, however, were not to be allured from theirusual 
mode of fighting, and continued to make their approaches with such an union 
of caution and perseverance, that it became necessary for the British once 
more^ to assume the offensive. Accordingly, on the Ist of December, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, leaving four native regiments in charge of Prome, marched 
out with the remainder of his force in two divisions, the one under 
and the otlier under General Cotton. The second division arriving first, imme- 
diately stormed and carried the works which the enemy had constructed on 

iiM.-. nH™ *'1' 300 dead, hicludiag tte veteran Mala 

atnZi ‘T® «■» Nasvain, as they™, 

to the slan-ht ' ‘fiem in their flight, and added greatly 

meat was diredeJ * * lea having been thus destroyed, the next move- 

manded an 1 h l nt Napadi, where ICye tVungyee com- 

These aft 

enahwluo^^^^^^^ f ‘aken np a position whiob 

fiallantiv M l ° 't ’ "'‘’'kets into the .stockades on cither baiiik, were 

Sale, who. having gained the 
end p..„„ed them from huttohmffll‘u entrendimente, 

of two miles, was secured Tl.» ’ emlrraeing an extent 

• Padong, was still entire, bat General^ttont''' “ 

without much difficulty in breakintr crossed the river, succeeded, 

and also a strong’stockade at carrying the works on the hanks, 

>w.i D . , ® '’WKaae at some distance in the interior 

T«vHi»uoa. ^«nng this campaign the Burmpcp 

tary tribes dwelling trt ♦!, p ‘depended much on the aid of triU- 

Shana These, so fon! *>>■ ‘'-® "»'"® 

to lake an active part°„ the'w”*TrT!'^ hopeful, had easily been induced 
tiUere<l their views and M ' »' tlefeats, however, liad completely 

court of Ava. thushreufrl.r^’ - T®! their own countiy®. Tlic 

except in negotiation. On ^ saw no hope of escape 

• reached Jicad-ay, and wert> twp»v« • * ° ^hen the British force had 

arrived, will, „ mcas..igo fro^TthTTf “‘>vancc. a flag of truce 

powers had been received from .1 ™®* “mmander. It stated that full 

that deputlea should bo sent to ^ conclude a treaty, and proposed 

“”™"S®‘''®®»“-iilions The British coliluder 
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f consented as before, but in the meantime continued liis march in the diiection aJ) issg. 

of the capital On the 28th, the Burmese commander sent another message, 

’ proposing that the commissioners should meet to conclude the treaty on the 
: 26th of January. As the proposid of this distant day ■was accompanied ‘with a tow, 

: request for an interim suspension of hostilities, it was evident that notliing 
but delay was contemplated, and therefore the utmost concession that could 
be obtained wds, that hostilities sliould be momentarily suspended, to allow 
the commissioners to meet in a boat, which was for that purpose anchored 
in the middle of the river. The meeting took place on the 30th, and after 
a good deal of discussion, whi^ resulted in a considerable modification of the 
terms originally proposed, the definitive treaty was formally executed on the 
3d of Januaiy, 182G. The result was as before. To give time for mtifica- 
tion, and on a promise that the British prisoners would T>e immediately sent 
- dovm from’Ava, and a first instalment of the pecuniary compensation paid, a 
. short armistice was agreed to. It was to terminate on the 1 8th of January, 

' and on the day inunediately preceding, a deputation arrived. Tliey brought 
neither the ratified treaty, nor the money, nor the prisoners, and simply 
. requested a prolongation, of the time. This was at once declined/and on the 
; ISth, a British deputation proceeded to the Burmese camp, to offer the option 
. of either returning the ratified treaty, or of evacuating the entrenchments at 
,, ilclloon, situated across the river, directly opposite to the British camp at 
Patnnngohj'hy sunrise on the 20th. As they could not or would not comply 
j with either alternative, hostilities recommenced. * 

' •During the armistice the Burmese, while pretending strictly to observe its 
conditions, had secretly strengthened their W'orks and obtained reinforcements, 
and they now stood ready with an army of nearly 20,000 men to contend once 
^ more for victory. On the 19tb the British batteries opened their fire, and the 
^ troops having crossed under cover of it, in two divisions, the one above and the 
other below, the Burmese hardly waited to he attacked, and made off with 
such celerity that it was in vmn attempted to intercept their retreat. Within 
the works were found a great number of guns, and laige supplies of ammunition 
^ and grain. Though thus again defeated with an ease which must have convinced 
the Burmese of their utter inability to continue the contest, the terms demanded, 

_ and more especially the pajTuent of money, was felt by them to be so liumili- 
, ating, that when a military' cliief came forward and pledged himself to expel 
. the invaders, he was eagerly listened to. The utmost force which could now 
^ be assembled did not exceed 1G,000 men, but these seemed quite sulficient to 
_ the hpasting chief Z.ay-ya-lhuyan, alias Kuriug Phuring, “Prince of Sunset,” 

^ ^ who, attributing all previous disasters to the incompetence of the commanders, 

_ assured the king that he might confidently calculate on very different results. 

^ His Burmese majesty must have felt somewhat doubtful on the subject, since, at 
^ the very time when the Prince of Sunset was invested, with the chief command. 
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A D isw. an attempt was made to renew the negotiations, by employing os deputies for 
that purpose Mr. Price, an American missionary resident at Ava, and ilr. Snod 
grass, the surgeon of the Royals, who had been taken prisoner. 

British army, continuing its advance, arrived on the 8th of Fehniar 
ifsiinset within five miles of Pagahm, an ancient city, which boasted of Ijaving bee: 
the capital of the Burman empire during the period of its greatest prosperity 
Beliind its brick wall, tliough ruinous, the Prince of Sunset rntglit have foimi 
good cover, had he not disdained all tactics that savoured of timidity! Insteai 
of entrenching himself within stockades, according to the Burmese mode o 
fighting, he had drawn up his army in tbo open field, and along the sides of j 
pathway leading tlirough a thicket of prickly jungle Indeed, what had he t 
fear if he was the consummate warrior he believed himself to be, while his fore, 
was at least tenfold more numerous than that opposed to him? Owing to \h< 
absence of two regiments employed in foraging, Sir Arcliibakl CampbeU coul. 
not muster more than 1 300 figlcting men With this smaU body he moved to tlii 
attack on tlie morning of the 9th of February, and vvith very little difficulty 
cleared the field Nuring Phiiring hastened off with such rapidity that he wai 
the first to bear to Ava the tidings of his own defeat The object of all tbii 
las e was to solicit a new army, with winch lie would at once return and expe' 
the invaders, but the court had had enough of him, and not saUsfied mil 
driving him contumeliously from the presence, put him to death that .-ery 
evening • . ^ 


T e emploj-ment of the Prince of Sunset had been the last effort of despair, 

Burmese empire mri 

Lu of penetating 600 

to then, t ‘v ™’' ““"try. ■'nd compelUng the capital to surrender 

Camnhdll, n-"- ^‘-8 five days at Pagahm. Sir Archibald 

of Ara, rrl !'“* “'"ved at Yandaboo, within sixty miles 

1 e tCotmcr, " f B-nnese mlnistL and 

and brought with tl I . ovcompanred by a number of liberated prisoners. 
Diary insralment TlTt "f ™pees (f 250,000) as the first pecu- 

giving Ae VoTht I It d “"eluded, withonl 

any unnecessary delay. 'SeT"’ t"* Bebmaiy, and ratified without 

incidental notice already taken''!j articles, but after tl.e 

IlnoiM. Amain and the Ten • ■'“apitnlation would bo snper- 

Brilish goyemincnt, and the T™'” rn''pei"iiy ^ fi"' 

As.s.nm, Jyntra, and Kachar T1 ° ° ^ renounced all right to interfere ^vit)^ 

indemnification of the expenses ^peos, declared to be not merely in 

tion of the Burmese {rovernmenf f sincere disposi* 

goiornrncnt to marntain the relations of peace .and amitj 
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" between the two nations,” was to be paid by four equal instalments— tlie first a.d. is^a 
’ immediately, the second in a hundred days, the third at the end of a year, and 
the fourth at the expiry of two years. On the first pajunent the British anny Pe.nc«ccrE- 
i was to retire to Rangoon, and on the second to quit the Bunnese dominions. 

> Each state was to receive an accredited minister from the other, and a com- 
5 mercial treaty was to be framed on principles of reciprocal ad%'antage. 

The Burmese war was never cordialh' sanctioned h 5 ^ the home authorities. 

, ^ ^ •' ^ ^ the Bur- 

, The expense at which it was carried on was enormous, and the acquisitions of ni««» wsr. 

: territorj’ secured hy it,' though they have proved far more valuable than was at 
i one time anticipated, must still be considered a dear purchase. The proprietj’ 

I of the, war cannot be determined merely by counting the cost,’ and balancing 
. the profit and loss. The Burmese were certainly bent on war, and everj' con- 
; cession that could have been made to them would have been followed by some 
new demand. In point of fact they did \iltimately lay claim to districts lying 
• within the ancient recognized limits of Bengal, and nothing but the series of 
■ severe lessons w'hich they received after hostilities commenced, sufficed to con- 
. vines them that they were not the invincible warriors whom they had vainly 
( imagined themselves to be. A Burmese war, therefore, however little to be 
, desired on its own account, was sooner or later inevitable, and the Indian 
, government which undertook it have a sufficient vindication in the fact -that 
j they only yielded to a necessity which was laid upon them. For the mode of 
conducting the war they and the commander to whom they intrusted it wei*e 
^ strictly responsible, and it is here that the blame lies. They earned it on 
, without any regul.ar plan, committed gross blunders, from which careful inquiry, 

, preriously made, would have saved tliem, and inemred enormous expense and 
; loss of life fi-om scattering their forces instead of concentrating them, and en- 
, gaging in wild expeditions without any reasonable prospect of an adequate 
result. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Tranquillity not perfectly estahLahed— D aturbances lavarous quarters— Proceeding at luttoor >gl 
Kolapoor— TranaaetonB in Bhurtpoor— Question of interference— Resignation and death of ^ 
Darid Ochteriony— S ege and capture of Bhurtpoor— State of affairs in Oude— Death of Sir Thoma 
Monro — Close, of Earl Amherst s ndm matration 


I T was scarcely to be expected tint when the predatorj sj'htem ivaa 
suppressed, India would at once subside into a state of complete tran 
^uillit} The multitudes who had pursued rapine as a trade tliougb 
unable anj longer to practise it in large and regularly organized 
i D 13 1 ^'inds were leady to avail themselves of every source of disturbance 

pnnces, while they were pleased with the secuntj 
vsnou '' ®njO}o<l under British protection were dissatisfied with the saen 

‘ fr 1 purchased To the larger states the 

,, em ory an the humiliation which they had sufiered were still more 
.T® sabjecUng them, eh es to mom fatal 

r T *’““"‘’"’8 “ 

e\ent, submitted to from necessity not choice, and anj 

inth delMiV ^ “ upportimity of subverting it were haW 

feel'noa T. “P“ f” ‘I*® mdulgence of ll« 

strenftl J ‘ tl.e most extravagant ideas of U* 

of hrm!. " “"'y -- to be -p* 

m pZ,l'’7,:“ “i™ ‘'-'y -PP'-‘> tob' 

Me The effect of'tT ' ^ '''"ch they could lender themselves invulnera 

order tprtare for ^ »>-udy been sCon Tk 

d=3ert!:„'’r;™::^r;" 

spcedil, suppressed bv fu™ mutiny, which if it had not been 

mine arm, of BenvnI Ti 'I"” ■'“te spread over the whole of the 

restlessness and » *** >ettce easy to understand how a general feeling of 

-ntr, Mgnn1„t“fT.:r'" 

«nr and how eierj rumour of 1 ^ (demands of a foreign 

encountering tht Banner " belief that the British, m 

Altogether apart fioni the Bu blindly on tlieii own destruction 

fit "®^^>«udMlien to these tins ^here were many causes of disturbance 

'Wt'? to which thej led ^^ere only wonder is that the oicrt 

description. Some of these wind ""meroizs and of a more formidable 
Junng Earl Arnhen^ts n homistmtiTn U rnTn^on 
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In the north-west, among the protected Sikli states, a religious mendicant a.d. isai. 
announced his advent as Kali, th^ last of the Hindoo avatars, for the purpose 
of putting an end to the reign o£ forligners. The supposed desmableness of tlie 
•eveut'sufficed’to produce a general expectation of it; and though the precaution poor, cai- 
had been taken to arrest the mendicant,’ and he was paying the penalty of his ^ 

iniposture in prison when the day appointed for the advent ^inived, a riotous 
. iniiltitude assembled, and were not dispersed fill miiitaiy forfce was employed. 

In the' same quarter a predatory leader having assembled a large band of fol- 
lowers made himself master 6f the fort of Kunjawa, at no great distance from 
Saharanpoot, assumed the title of rajah, and began to levy contributions on the 
.sptTOUuding districts. Nnnibers flocked to him from all quartets, and the 
insurrection was assuming a regularlj* oi^anized form, when a body of troops, 
collected with some difficulty, marcbed'against Jiis stronghold, and succeeded 
in dislodging liim after ISO of his followers had been slain. At some distance 
to th'e south-west, on the borders of Rajpootana, and even in the vicinity of 
•Delhi, tlje3rewatte'&9and Bliattqes, and other bands of plunderers, taking advan- 
tage of jibe'Vitlidrawal of the troops wliicli had overawed them, resumed their 
depredations, 'and carried them on to such aQ extent that for a short time the • 

: commimicatio? with Delhi was inten'upted, and order was not I'estored till an 
: increase of 'miiitaiy force had been obtained. , At Calpee on the Jumna, about 
’ fifty miles south-west of Caumpoor, a refiactory jaghirdar of the Rajah of Jaloun * 

• suddenly appeared with a considerable body of horse and foot, and after an unsuo- 
I cessful attempt to seize the fort, containing an amount of public treasure, plun- 
5 dered^nd set fire to the town. In SlalvraU various sinister rumours were circu- 
( lated, and it was even represented that owing to the difficulties of the Burmese 
^ war the British were about to retire altogether from Central India. It was pro- 
bably owing in part to these absurd imnours that in one locality a rising was 
'ia. tke. <5,C 

extend to the north of the Taptee, between Aseerghur and EUichpoor, Sheikh 
Dalla, an old Pindaree leader, collected a strong body of horse and foot, and did 
serious mischief before be was effectually checked. The Bheels too began again 
to grow troublesome, and were with difficulty restrained from resuming their 
predatory habits. 

Still farther to the south, in the Mahnvtta country, some serious disturb- uahiRtta 
ances occurred. Kittoor, situated to the east of the Portuguese territory of Goa, « Kiitwir 
and to the north-west of Darwar, was, with the adjoining district, held under tlie 
Company. On the death of the chief without children, in September, 182i, the 
grant was understood to have lapsed, but the natives, who had previously been 
intrusted ivith the management of the district being unwilling to relinquish 
it, endeavoured to secure its continuance, by alleging that the chief, previous 
to his death, authorized his wife and his mother to adopt a son for him. In 
accordance u-ith this pretended injunction a boy very distantly related to his 
VOL. III. 219 
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family was lirouglit forwaicl and recognized as his successor. Tlie whole pro- 
ceeding was informal. The adoption to ho valid ought to have taken place 
during the chief’s lifetime, and at all events no subseq^uent steps ought to have 
been taken without the s.anction of the paramount power. On these grounds, 
and also because he believed that the real object of the pi'oceedings was to 
favour the ambition of a faction, and cany off the accumulated treasure of tlie 
late chief, to the detriment of liis widow, Mr. Thackenay, the British collector, 
refused to recognize the new arrangements, and in the meantime, while waiting 
instructions from Bombay, took possession of the treasure, and assumed the 
management of the district. No opposition wa.s offered, and in order to prevent 
the treasurfe within the fort from being clandestinely canied off, it was sealed 
up and a guard placed over it Tlie collector, with his two assistants, ivas 
encamped without the fort with an escort consisting of a company of native horse- 
nrtillcrj* and a company of native infantry, and on the 2Sd of October, on sending 
as usual to relieve the guard over the treasme, was astonished to learn that tlie 
gates had been shut, and th.at all admission was refused Ou the spur of the 
moment an attempt was made to force an entrance and issued in a lamcntalh’ 
disaster. The collector and the two officers commanding the escort were killed, 
anothci British officer u'aswoundecl, and the two assistants being taken prisoner*, 
were carried into the fott and detained as a kind of hostages. This revolt, 
apparently trivial in itself, acquired impoitance fiom the general e.xcitenient 
which It produced, and the obvious symp.athy of tbe siurounding population 
with tlie insurgents. It was neccssixry, therefoi^. to lose no time in arresting 
^ le insurrectionary spirit, and a large botly of troops under Colonel Deacon was 
mmc< lately despatched against Kittoor. Though the garrison must Iiavo seen 
rom t ie first that their case was desperate, they refused to surrender, ami only 
3 elded at last affer the batteries had opened and effected a practicable brencli. 
Wei™ p'r? situated among the 

raiah r of a still more serious character. The 

■> ri»lil ti,ou"l M • •■'li "-Iiere I.e imagined lie ImJ 

-y otl,or po'ven. to take 


^ own mode of enforcing it. Acting 
inncy over the district of Kn^al 


on this view he made a claim of siipiv- 


‘>f Scindia nn.l Jl ? ' "* of Hindoo Row. a brothcr.in-law 

Ike didrict and tooTf ''if”"" ™ '"arcl.ed a Lody of troopi ini" 

iiient of hiq near of it. Scindia. oflendcd at this treat- 

complained ,v|i|, somc'.l™!’!’,”' fl* J’"*'’'' BOcomment on tlie siiiijcct, and 
n treaty n Ineli di,! .11 /.'*'*'* w'iiiic Ills own lianda were tied li]i kf 

-epriee o.l.em "t." oor was allowed 

f-t tl.e paramoni.t power at d'efi.in™"’ 

C'^vcrnmeiit prtMluccd 5t« imnO r "Ofi-interfcrcnce on the part of the 

1 ‘“ccI It.- UH„.al and the mj.ri., finding his fimt encroach- 
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merits uncballengetl, proceeded to make them on a more extonsivo scale. The / d int 
next object of bis attack was a zemindar, holding partly of the llajab of Sat- 
taratv and partly of the Bombay presidency. Even tliis did not satisfy biin, and 
be was soon .seen at the liead of a bod}* of COOO Iiohnc and foot, and a brigade «cK6Lir«)r. 
of artillery, plundering and levying contributions. The Bombay govorimient, 
who bad bitberto shown the greatest relnctance to interfere, became convinced 
at last that it bad become indispensable, and sent a cletacbineut, before which 
the rajah retired to bis capital His cowardice appears to have been as great 
as his arrogance, and be at once jirofessed submission. A treaty was accoi-d- 
ingly made by which be renounced all claim to the tcmtorics which be bad 
seized, agreed to pay comjjensation for llic depredations be bad committed, and 
became restricted to the employment of a limited number of Iroojis. As soon 
as t\ie witiidnwal of the detachment relieved him from bis move immediate 
alarm, be forgot all these stipulations, and began again to pursue n course 
which made it necessarj* to bind lum by still more stringent obligations. The 
consequence was that British garrisons ntre stationed in b'w forts of Kobipoor 
and Panala, and be lost even the semblance of iiulepcndenee. 

Some dlstui'banccs which took place in Cutcli towards tlie end of 

* Dutt^rt lo 

derive importance chiefly from the encouragement given to them by tlie Ameers cnieii ma 
of Scinde, who were again feeling their way, and avafebing an opportunity of 
. efiecting a long-mcdilated conquest- Tbo despatcli of strong reinforcements 
from Bombay under Colonel Napier, and the successful termination of the 
Burmese avar, convinced the Ameers that, at least for the present, their safest 
, couiso was to keep tlie peace. In another quarter not yet mentioned the 
disturbance was not so easily suppres-sed, mid Ictl lo results of greater historical 
importance than any that have 3 *et been incnlioned. Tbo treaty wlilcb wan 
made with tbo Rajah of Bburtpoor, after Lonl Lake bad failed in four successive 
attempts to stonu bis capital, liad been faithfully observed on bath sales, and 
the relations between the two governinents bad long been of tlie most friendly 
description. In 1824 the reigning rajah, B.aldco Sing, feeling his own life to be 
]trecarious, was anxious to secure the succession to bis sou Bulwaut Sing, who 
was then a minor. Under ordinary circumstances be could not have doubted 
^ that this son, whose legitimacj* was midispulednnd indisputable, would .succeed, 
but he bad a nephew, Duijaii Sal, whose ambitious designs filled him witli the 
greatest alaion, and it occurred to him that the most cfTectual method of frus- 
^ trating these designs would be to place liia son under the immediate protection 
of the British government. With this view he applied to Sir David Ocliterlony, 
the British resident at Dolbi, and induced liini to invest Bulwaut Sing with a 
kbelat or honorary dre-ss, in recognition of bis being the apparent Iieir. This 
^ ceremony was performed in the beginning of 1821, and about twelve months 
^ after the succession opened by the death of Baldeo Sing. 

^ S~- Bulwaut Sing, who was then only about six years of age. wa.s immediately 
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recognized as njah, while his maternal nncle Earn Eatan Sing, acting m Li? 
guardian, condiieteil the government Tliis arrangement had scarcely suhsistd 
for a month, when Burjan Sal justified all the suspicions whicli the late rajah 
bad entertained of him, by gaining over the soldiers, forcing his way into the 
citadel, slaying Earn Eatan Sing, and gaining possession of the person of the 
young rajah. Sir Bavid Ochtmrlony, holding these proceedings to ho equivalent 
to an usurpation of supreme authority, immediately issued a proclamation to 
the Jats, denouncing Bujjan Sal as an usurper, and calling upon them to 
support their legitimate sovereign, in whose cause he woidd soon appear- at 
the liead of a British foi-ce. Tliis decided step was so f.ir effectual that Durjan 
Sal, who was suspected of a design of clearing his way to the throne by the 
mu^er of the rajah, professed to have no otlier intention than to act as regent 
during his minority This office, according to his own account, he had accepted 
in accordance with the wishes of the whole tribe, whom Earn Eatan Slug’s 
tjianmcal conduct had disgusted Tliis exphination, though plausible, was not 
deemed satisfactory, and on his declining cither to visit the British cantonments 
or f|ist tie young rajah to British custody, Sir David Ochterlony hastily 
nssemhled a considerable force, with the detennination of at once marching 
a^mst Blmrtpoor. These wrnUke preparations were suddenly arrested by a 
^'emor^neral in council, condemning them in terras so 
The ftl *1 Ochterlony felt he had no alternative hut to resign. 

; ll.r''' expedition winch it seemed imposeiUe to dels)' 

ll S '■“‘I' of '■»no"r nnd sound policy, e„t him to the heart, end 

manned wr'^ T “"'P'-niog londly to tl.e la,st ot the hanl. 

ftitl.fullr an T ' '.T '"'‘“"'‘y dismissed. He had sen-ed the Company 

S, “"V: “Wify fo^ yearn, and it is themta 

° , o-ing to his inere.,sine 

it all the nnnean™'’ r e=Tedient, wa., effected by means which gave 

Thcp„h.i0inamediatelytes.l6ed 

and government rave nil H '’■"‘‘m* of a monument to him in Calcalta, 
is.i!ng,on tlie 2Slh of 'o ‘’'e'e power, hj 

talcnU, diplomatic as well ~vi general onler, highly eulogistic of lus 
mony" of resiiert f ' directing, "ns an especial tcsti- 

sorrow for his demise **‘-'*’''*^ and "as a public demonstration of 
upondlng with his nt^e ^ number of sixty-eight, corre- 

ft i”mtw l:;;;:';';:" Fort^Vifliam. 

tennnceof wliicli irovernmenf 1 0^ non-mtcrference. for the main- 

militaiy prepimtioiLs cnllcl Sir David Ochtcrlony'« 

nl«indon«L Tlie incnnslsten I nftf-rwards expressly 

opposite deci-rar^'r-,:-™::'- glaring on considering 
Sir David Ocl.lcriony delermta^^tH 

wse force, the means of negotiation were 
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not appnrcntly exliaustecL Durjan Sal was aspiring professedly to notiung a.d. lais. 
more than the regenc}*, and seemed willing to come under an engagement to 
retire as soon as the ritjali should attain mnjorit)'. Tins was probably mere 
pretence, but as ho seemed to be countcnnnccil by the lending chiefs among the Fnnherrro- 
Jata, it was not unreasonably considcre<l impolitic, if not quixotic, to enter into 
a new war which threatened to be formidable, for the pui 7 >ose of forcing a new 
government upon a people who were living in tolerable tranquillity under the 
one actually existing. But a verj* short time had sulTtccd to give the ca.se an 
entirel}* new aspect Durjan Sal, on learning that the Bntbsh militarj' prepai-a- 
tions had been countermanded, had thrown off* the mask, and intimated that 
instead of being satisfied with the regency lio now claimed pos.^cs.sion na legal 
heir. Ho bad been adopted, lie said, by a previous rajah, and had therefore a 
preferable title. At the saine time that lie put forth tliis new claim he showed 
that nothing but force would compel him to abandon it, and militiry adven- 
turers began to flock from all quarters to Bluirtpoor, as a common rendezvous 
^YheTc they might Ivope to l>c soon actively employed The apparcj\t unanimity 
which at one time prevailed among the Jats themselves had also Iwcn destivyed. 

Mndhoo Sing, a younger brother of Durjan Sal, after supporting him in all his 
proceeding, had suddenly separated from him and junde himself ma-slcr of 
Decg, and it wn.s becoming obvious that there would soon he no nlternativo 
lietween forcible interference and tlic toleration of n stale of nnnrcliy wliicli 
could hardly fail to extend to other native state.s. 

Under these circumstancos the whole question was submitted to Sir Charles TiieB«c«»ity 
Sletcalfe, who had been summonoil from Hyderalwl, wlieru lie wa.s resident, n.terfe«Me 
to succeed Sir David Ochtorlony at DelliL He was one of a band of able 
diplomatists who had received their first training under the Jfarqiiis of 
Wellesley, and had ever since boon strenuous supjKirters of the Indian policy 
which that great statesman inaugurated. The view which the favourite pupil 
of such a ma.ster ^YOuhl give ci^uld hardly bo doubtful. It is thus exjdained in 
a very able paper which he drew up oti the occasion:— “Wc have, by degrees, 
become the paramount state of India. jMthough wo exercised the powers of 
this supremacy' in many instances before 1817, we have used and asserted them 
more generally since the existence of otir influence by the events of that and 
the following year. It then became an establishes! principle of our policy to 
maintain tranquillity among all the states of India, and to prevent the anarchy 
and misrule which avore likely to disturb the general peace. Sir John 
Malcolm’s proceedings in Mahvah were governed by this principle, ns well as 
those of Sir David Ochterloiiy. In the case of succession to a principality, it 
seems clearly incumbent on us, with reference to tliat principle, to refuse to 
acknowledge any but the laavful succc^nr, ns othenvise we should throw the 
weight of our power into the scale of usurpation and injustice. Our influence 
IS too pera’ading to admit of neutrality, and Ruffemnee would operate as 
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suiiport" The application of these principles to the case in (jueslioa m 
sufficiently obvious “We are bonnil not by any positive engagement to ft, 
IfS? ®™rtp<x>i state,' nor by any claim on her p.art, but by our duty as sapirn, 
of gooeral tranquillity, law, and right, to maintain the right ot E,j,I 
ml'™," f'o "li “f Bhnrtpoor, and we cannot acknowledge anyotlt 

o”' pretender. This duty seems to me so imperative that I do not attach 
pecffiiar impoitance to the late investiture of the young rajah in the presrno 
of Su- Band Ocliterlony. We should have been equally bound without tin 
ceremony, which, if we had not been under a pre-e-visting obligation td miin 
tain the rightful succession, would not liave pledged us to anything be™ 
■acknowled^cnl.” With regard to the regency and the two biothem Dm 
tr/'w oompeting cLaimants for the office,- Sir Chaila 

elcalfe did not think that any final decision was yet required, but his presoil 
coimotioii was thus evpressedi “We are not called upon to support eilho 
iro er and if we must act by force it would seem to be desirable to banish boft." 
im!f ‘‘V™ P'”''' and was undoubtedly the most desinbli 

™.n° T ’'““f ‘0 nr-ni *ould become necessao', tliot 

evere^s c “f insolation,” since “a display and ligoiot. 

Tur 1 iT *’°T' I'' likely to big hack ia.t'. 

ill a nloi i ' ““'1 ‘i‘« nnpf >“■« “f Bliurtpoor, if effecW 

. removaUf I TiT!!' throngliout Indii, ly 11. 

~-™'ii., more importanUraMbeir I ''o “P“'°“.8‘'’«n by Sir Charles iletcalfe, arc lit 
S'"' convert of tlie covemo tho question, andwadefl 

"entertained tl.e^, . "1 1”™ hitherto," said Earl Amlient, 

limited to eases of iLmi w ‘ T otker states should l< 

•l.in;;er tlicrcof In tl ( * ^'onourable Company, or of immediato 

Pw^hy rimLi. ‘TT ' Wievethatl am not sap 

onts iiilerests, and Imst aeq!iiilM“”uI't,°°“P'™y 
filioultl tlierefore have Ijcsitat yl ’ * ^ circmnstances of this coiuitr)” ^ 

tion to otliem; but I am furtV f" judgment in opiiaM- 

gone soiiu- cliaii'Te ami fi.o* f confers tlint my own opinion lias under- 

f'-reuco. v-l.icb almeam to l “T a s^'stem of non-inter- 

1 800. would 

failure, aaer the events wl u»d would be exjiosed to more signid 

|mr.ue.l,h,ri„jetj., '/I policy which has been 

interference than was f„n,i..rlv “J ‘"'“''■I’ 3'n-'»'s. A iiuicli gie.atei- degra- d 

ritiiatioii in ill, id, were iiWi "PP'"^ ''“ve resulted from Ilf 

hamrehiiLs e.v|Kriiiiciit to mlai i n ' “ ’’'■'“““'f'”" "f ISIS, It might lea 
"hicli our c.vlei.ded iiilluenre in A 1 , "f that paniiiuiiiiit authority 

m Jlahvah and Hajpootana specially has ii.i,»-l 
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A D isiJ cally equal to tliat of tbe beaegers. Tlie Britlsb army, marching in two divi- 

sions, ■n-hicb bad assembled at Agra and iladiira^tbe former under General 

E,i«ution Jasi>er McoUs, and tbe latter under General Thomas Eeynell— started on the 
7tb and 8tb December, and were soon across tbe Bburtpoor frontier. On the 
lOtb, tbe IMadiira division moved toward tbe north-west, keeping considerably 
to tlie north of the fort, and screened from view by an intervening forest, and 
arrived in tbe vicinity of the llotee Jbeel, from which the ditch which sur- 
rounded the fort derived its supply of water. At the former siege by Lord 
Lake, the failure of one of the<« attacks was attributed to a sudden and 
unexpected increase of the water, by opening tbe sluices of the Jbeel 
The po«;ability of such an occunence was now happily prevented by sending 
fon\'ard a column, which, by gaining and retaining possession of tbe embank- 
ment and sluices of tbe Jlieel, prevented tbe enemy from drawing any water 
from it. The consequence was, that throughout the siege the ditch continued 
almost dry, and thus relieved tbe besiegeis from what might have proved 
one of their most seiious difficulties 

N»twe<pfit« An account of the situation and defences of Bburtpoor having been given 
on the occasion of tbe former siege, it is only necessary here to repeat, that it 
stood in a plain somewhat nigged towards tbe west, covered an aiea of about 
five miles in circuit, and was inclosed by a broad and deep ditch, fiom the 
inner edge of which rose a thick and lofty wall of sun-burned cla)’, flanked by 
thirty-five tuireted Uistions. Tlie citadel occupied a height towering above 
the rest of the town, and was inclosed by a ditch 150 feet wide and 50 deep 
As tiie extent of tlie fortifications made it impossible completely to invest 
the place, the first division took up a position which, resting on the Jbeel on 
the north-west, extended along the northern face; the second division, connecteil 
uitiiTlnT the eastern face The soxithem and western 

were thus left nearly open, but by means of posts giadually established 
beyond the southern and western faces, and in communication ■udth each other, 
the admission of leinforrements as well as the escape of the gandson was in a 
great measure prevented. Tlic points selected for attack were a ravelin a little 
to the cast of a principal gateway on the north-oastern face, and a bastion on 
the e-asleni face, uhich, jutting out Lora tlierampaits by a narrow neck, received 
the name of tlie Long-necked Bastion. On the 23d of December ground was 
broken for the purjiose of making regular approaches towards those two points, 
and on the 21th the batteries which had been erected began to play upon 
them. At first a brisk fire was kept up by the ganison, and bodies of horse 
and foot made di siiUorj* attempts to interrupt the progress of the siege, hut in 
profKirtion as the lutteries were advanced and established an overpowering fin?, 
t le enem^ guns were withdrawn from the outer works, and the besiegers suf- 
fered httle interruption while they continuetl for several days a heavy fire of 
shot and shells from forty-oight battering guns and tliirty-six moi-tai^ Tie 
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effect produced, Iiowever, was not satisfacton'. The clay ramparts stood the a.d i8:«. 
fire better than if they had been built of solid masonry, and though considem- 
ble breaclies both to the right and left Lad been made, the engineei'S refused to 
report them practicable. Tlie mode of attack was therefore changed, and after 
tlie trenches had been brought close to the counterscarp of the ditch, tlie process 
of breaching by mines instead of batteries was adopted By the 8th of January 
four mines were sprung, one of them under the cavalier and curtain of the 
north-eastern angle; and though the effect produced was still short of what had 
been anticipated, the dilapidation produced was sufficient to show that perse- 
verance in mining could hardly foil to succeed- On the lltli and 12th mines 
were carried across the ditch and beneath the ramparts, and on the 16th the 
mine beneath the Long-necked Bastion was sprung with complete success The BLunpoor 
garrison made some attempts to coimtermine and also to repair the breaches storm 
In the former the^* completely failed, and in the latter w’ere exposed to such a 
tremendous fire from tlie batteries that their success was very partial The 
assault was now at hand It was 6xed for the 18th, and was to commence on 



a verj* appropriate signal — the explosion of a mine wliich had been driven under 
the N.E E cavalier, and charged with nearly a ton weight of gunpowder." The 
effect was tremendous, and proved fatal even to some of the assailants as they 
stood ready in tlie trencher After a momentaiy' pause, produced by this acci- 
dent. the storming party rushed forward in two columns, and were speedily on 
the summit of the main breaches on the right and left. Though the enemy made 
a resolute defence it soon proved unavailing, and the assailants, as soon as the 
first struggle was over, completed the capture with a loss of about GOO men. 
The loss of the garrison in killed and wounded was estimated at 14,000. 

During the storm strong bodies of horse and foot attempted to escape by 
VoL. III. £23 
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AD 1S28. the western gates. Most of them were cut down or captured by the cavahy 

Amonf' the piisoners thus taken was Durjan Sal, with Lis wife and two sons 

jje fortlnvith sent off as a state prisoner to Allahabad On the lOtli of 
Januar}’’, Lord Combermere and Sir Cliarle? 



Metcalfe entered the citadel, and on the 
following day they perfonned the ceremony 
of placing the young rajah on the throne. 
The principal widow of the late rajah, ap- 
pointed nominal regent, was intrusted with 
the custody of his person, while the govern- 
ment was committed to two ministers, who 
were to administer it under the control of 
a Britisl\ resident specially appointed to 
Bhurtpoor. Madlioo Sing, the brother of 
Durjan Sal, immediately made his suhrai^^- 
sioo, and retired from Deeg to live witliiii 
the British tenitories on a liberal pension, 
r By the capture of Bhurtpoor n stain which 
had long rested on the British aims was re- 
moved, and the hopes of a future rising, which its supposed impregnability bad 
fostered in several of the native states, were extinguished. As it was not 
impossible, however, that it might again have become a rallying point for the 
FortiBen- disaffected, its fortifications were dismantled. Tlie expediency of this proceeding 
Dhurtpoor cannot be questioned, but since the British government were professedly acting 
not for themselves, but for an ally, it sounds rather strange to hear that one of 
the first things they did after reinstating him in his capital, was to vender it inca- 
pable of defence.. In another respect the conduct of the captors was still less 
jtistifiable: “Our plundering here under the name of prize,” writes Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, “has been very disgraceful, and has tarnished our well-earned honour. 
Until I get lid of the prize agents I cannot re-establish the sovereignty of the 
young lajah, whom we came professedly to protect, and have been plundering 
to hU last lotah since he fell into our hands.”* 

There was still one other quarter in which the paiainount authority of the 
British government had been called in question The Rajah of Macherry, or as 
he is usually called, the Rajali of Ulwar, from his capital, situated sixty miles 
M’.N.W. of Bhurtpoor, having died, leaving an illegitimate son and a nephew, 
both in nonage, his succession was disputed by tliciv respective partizans Ulti- 


' Tliis i# jDiJe of tUnpUtnof •ilter, Tcijbeaiiti- 
fuUy wrcnjlit, fixed on the exterior of » voodea 
fr&ining Tlie boltoui of t!ie liowdsb bof opencuje 
wotIc, xnd Urs riilet ue covered wiA crinuoti liUc, 
of which material also are made t)ie cdAmdi.' The 
canepy is of extremely onsainlj form, bat it very 


enriout from being ia tfae shape of a creeled bird 
with outstretched winge The body, head, sod out' 
tide of the wings are covered with silver, the under* 
ride of the latter being lined with crimson flowered 


tilk. 


• Ifaje’s it/« e/iortf j!/e<ca?/c, sol it. p 155. 
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jnatel}*, as neither iiad a decided nscendenqr, a compromise was effected, hy io is?? 
whicli Benee Sing, the nephew, became nominal rajah, and Bulwant Sing, the 
son, was to administer the government on attaining majority. Till then Ahmed 
Bnksh Khan, the nabob of a neighbowiing district nnder British protection, was inci'^ar 
to be his guaixlian. The peace produced by this compromise was not lasting. 

As soon as the youths gi-ew up their inutual claims were revived, and a civil 
war began again to rage. In 182-t, the nephew, Benee Sing, gained a decided 
ascendency, and became real as well as nominal rajah, the son, Bulwant Sing, 
i-etiiing upon a jagliire Shortly after an attempt was made to assassinate 
Ahmed Buksh Khan, and the assassin being seized, confes-sed that he bad been 
employed by Mulha, the rajah a minister and favourite, and some other leading 
members of his court Ahmed Buksh Khan, being prohibited by treaty witli 
tlie British from redressing himself, applied to them for protection, and a 
demand was therefore made upon the rajah to seize the persons accused, and 
send them to Delhi for trial. He at first nmde a show of compliance by placing 
the parties in nominal confinement, but soon threw off the mask, took ilulha 
into greater favour than before, and when remonstrated with by the resident at 
Delhi, maintamed. not without plausibility, that as an independent prince he 
alone was entitled to try Us subjects for any crimes alleged to have been com- 
mitted by them. To give effect to this Wcw, and show that nothing but force 
would compel him to abandon it, he strengthened tlie defences ol’ his capital, 
began to collect troops, and entered into communications with disaffected parties, 
and more especially with Durjan Sal, at Bhurtpoor. The capture of this cele- 
brated strongiiold filled him with dismay, and he no sooner heard that the 
victorious army which achieved it was about to march against liim than he 
lunstened to make his submission, by sending oft* the parties accused as instiga- 
tors of the attempted assassination of Ahmed Buksh Khan to take theft' trial 
at Delhi, releasing Bulwant Sing from the prison in which he had confined 
him, and. moreover, cetling to him one-half of the tenltory which Sir George 
Barlow, when lie was foolishly .squandering away the conquests of the Jlarquis 
of IVellesley, had bestowed on the Row Rajah of llacheny. 

All open hostilities tliroughout India having now ceased, Earl Amherst, ''’‘arfthe 
Nvlio had intimated his intention to resign, set out, in the beginning of August, gni«nat<. 
182G, on a tour tlirougli the Upper provinces. On bis arrival at Cawnpoor, on ' 
the 16th of Novembei', he was visited among other native princes by Ghazee- 
ud-din Hyder, tlie King of Oude. To return the visit he proceeded to Lucknow. 

In the confidenthil intercourse which ensued, thesubject of internal interference 
'ras jignin discussed, the king complaining of the extent to vhieh liis legitimate 
authority was appropriated by the resident, and insisting that there was 
nothing in the state of the countiy to justify it On the borders, the turbulence 
of some refractory chiefs led to occasional distnrl)ance.s, but the wliole of the 
territory wa.s with a few exceptions, cultivated like a garden, and the people • '■ 
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A n i8:t were apparently contented Tliese representations, if well foimdecl, derived much 

additional \veiglit from the conduct of the king, who, though far too much 

AiK«ed under the influence of favourite^ male and female, had not only faithfully fuh 
filled his engagements, hut repeatedly relieved the emharrassmenis of the Cal- 
cutta treasury by liberal loans from the hoards of Sadiit AIL In addition to 
the large advances foimerly mentioned he luxd, in the end of 1825, lent the 
Company in perjietuity the sum of £1,000,000 sterling at five per cent interest, 
and a few months afterwards had increased it by another £500,000. Neither 
his remonstrances nor his loans had tlie effect of producing any essential change 
in the Biitish policy, and his giievances, real or imaginary, remained unre- 
dressed when he died in October, 1827, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Soliman Jah, under tlie title of Nasii-ud-din Hyder 
Reiationi Froin Luckiiow the governor-general proceeded to Agra, where he arrived 
goTomment in January, 1827 Here he was visited by the various chiefs of Malwah, and 
received missions from Holkar and Scindia. The former being still a minor 
was probably thought too young, and the latter was pining away under a 
mortal disease which made it impossible for him to be personally present. The 
territories of Holkar. under the able management of his minister Tantra Jog, 
and the almost absolute control of Mr. Wellesley, the British resident, had 
rapidly improved; those of ScindU now enjoyed a degi-ec of tranquillity which 
hod long been denied, but in their present esteiit and resources presented a 
humiliating contrast to what tliey were tliirty years before, during the firet 
period of Dowlut Row ScindLi’s reign. He had sometimes dreamed that during 
a period of disaster to the British arms he might yet regain all he had lost, but 
latterly he had become more reconciled to his lot, and sought compensation for 
disappointed ambition in indolence and luxurious indulgence. He died in 
March, 1827, without any heir of hU own body, and without having appointed 
any successor; but in occoidancu with what was supposed to be his wish, a hoy 
nf eleven years of age, distantly related to his family, was, with the sanction 
of the British government, raiseil to the throne, .and placed under the guardian- 
^lip oi Vis lavoinile wrle, 'Barz.i ’Bar, as regent 

^ Bhurtpoor Lord Amherst proceeded to, 

tlie different Rajpoot states, and was 
'f compelled to discuss some questions of precedence with the Mogul, who would 
tain, in the midst of Ins liiiiuUiation, have received the governor-general as a 
vassal, and exacted the homage which he claimed as his eupeiior. The time for 
such inuinmery hud passed away, and before the visit tenninated the King of 
Delhi w.as made perfectly aware tliat his existence as a tenitorial sovereign 
had ceased, and that he mret Ueuceforth be contented to regard himself as only 
a stipendiary of the Comimny. From Delhi, Lord Amherst continued his jour- 
ney nortl.w.ard to Simla, whicl. thus, for the fimt time, became a te.npomry 
residence for the Govenrore-general of India AVhilo here, he interclinngcd 
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friendly missions with Runjeet Sing, and received intelligence of the hostilities a d 1827 . 
which had again broken out "between Persia and Russia, and, in consequence of 
the continued encroachments of the latter power, excited in certain quartera no 
small alarm for the future safety of our Indian empire. The governor-general 
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quitted Simla in the end of June on his return to Calcutta. About a week u«th of 
afterwards, on the Gth of July 1 827 the government of India was deprived by jjonro 
death of one of its most distinguished servants, Sir Thomas jifonro’ governor of 
Madras. The length of his service and the state of Jus health had made him 
desirous to return home, and by a letter addressed to tbe directors on the 25th 
of September, 1S23, he had requested permission to resign in January, 182.’>. 

The Burmese war compelled him to forego his intention, and he exerted his 
utmost encrgie.s in foiwardin^ troops and fumishin" supplies When the war 
terminated, he renewed Ins request to be relieved at the earliest period possi- 
ble. His letter was received in September, 1820, but unfoi-tunately no imme- 
diate steps were taken, and it wa.s only in January, 1827, after nearly four 
months had elapsed that new governors were in one day appointed to the presi- v 
dencies of Madras and Bomba}'— the Right Hon, S. R. Lu.shingtou to thexe^e^w 
former, as successor to Sir Thomas Sfonro, and Sir John Malcolm to the latter, iMm anj 
as successor to the Hon Mountstuart Elphtnstone More than four months 
elapsed before the new governors took their de[)arture. So far as regarded 
Sir Tliomas Monro it was too late. During a visit which he paid to the dis- 
tricts north of Mysore, in which he had long and successfully laboured, he was 
'eized with cholera, and died at Futeecindali, not for from Gooty. 

The internal administration of Lord Amherst do^ not require any lengthened 
notice. In Bengal, which was under his more immediate superintendence, tlie 
different public departments were left nearly as he found them; but "both in 
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ad 1827 . JIadraa and Bomliay moat important improvements, of which the chief merit 
belongs to Sir Tliomas Monro and Mr. Jllphinstnne, were introduced Tlic 
ciowotLOTd leading object of both these distinguished men was to adapt tlicir reforms to 
atomJItra the fcclings and habits of the population, and in particular, to employ native 
agency wherever it could be made available, rather a.s an nu.viliary to European 
agency than as a substitute for it Tlie enormous expenditure of tlie Burme^o 
wav had greatly embarrassed Uie Indian finances. Above ten millions .sterling 
had been permanently added to the debt At the same time, uhilc the chaiges 
•jjad increased, the revenues bad diminished, so as to leave in 1827-28 a local 
deficit of above a million. The aeomnt, comparing tlic dose of Lord Amherst’s 
administration with its commencement, stood ns follows; In 1822-2.‘J, revenue, 
£23,118,000 , charge, £18.100,000 In 1827-28, revenue, £22.803,000; charge, 
£21,97LOOO. In 1 822-23, debt. £20,388,000 ; in 1827-28, debt. £39.GOC,0[J0 
Tbe financial prospect was thus latbcr abinning, but as tlie increased expendi- 
ture had been occasione<l by wars which wore happily terminated, there was 
ground to hope that hy careful economy the tcmponiiy embarmssmeut which 
had been produced, would soon disappear In Febru.aiy, 1828, Earl Amherst, 
owing to the illness of a member of his fainily, sailed for England without 
waiting for the arrival of n successor. In tho interval, the govcniment was 
administered by Jlr Butterworth Bayley. who succeeded (o it ns senior incmlicr 
of council 
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jj'T last Lonl William Bentinck liail siiccceJed in oUaiuing 
the appointment of govemnr-genenil. He had been abniplly 
deprived in 1807 of the government of Madras liy a jesoliilion 
of the directors, -nrliich declared, "tl.at .although the zeal and 
integrity of the present governor. Lord William Bentinck, are 
deserving of the eourf, approhation; yet. when they eousMer the nnhappy 
events ivlnoh have talen place at Vellore, and also other parts of his loid- 
ships administration which have come before them, the court are of opinion 
that It is expedient, for the restoration of confidence in the Company's 
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government, that Lord William Bentinck should be removed, and he is aO is 27 . 
hereby removed accordingly.” Ho cotnplamed loudly of the treatment, and 
in an appeal to the director’s thus expressed himself; “The mutiny at Vellore 
cannot be imputed to me, directly or indirectly. I have been removed from 
my situation, and condemned as an ac- 
complice in measures with which I had 
no further concern than ta obvnate their 
ill consequences ; my dismissal was 
effected in a manner harsh and mortify- 
ing; and the foiins which custom has 
prescribed to soften the severity of a mis- 
fortune, at all events sufficiently severe, 
were on this single occasion violated, a-s 
if for the express purpose of deepening 
my disgrace.” He concluded thus: “I 
have been severely injured in my cha- 
lacter and feelings. For these injuries 
I ask reparation, if, indeed, any repanv- 
tion can atone for feelings so deeply 
ftggrieN'ed, and a character so unjustly Ci-sinx-na bistdiw. 

compromised in the eyes of the world. 

In complying ■with my demands, j'ou will dischaige, if I may ventui’e to say so, LcmiriUutn 
■ wliat is due' no less to yom’ own honour than to miDe." The court answered seandidats 
this appeal by long and verbose resolutions, in which, wlnle admitting “the 
charges originally advanced against the conduct of the governor and commander- 
ia-chief respecting the rnolations of caste, to have been, in the sense then attached 
to them, misapplied and defective,” yet, “as the misfortunes which happened in 
their administration placed their fate under the government of public events and 
opinions •nbich the court could not control, so it is not now in their power to 
alter the effects of them.” In regard to Lord William Bentinck in particular, 
the apology was somewhat amplified by such expressions as the following: — “But 
in the abruptness of the order of removal the court meant no personal disrespect 
to Lord William Bentinck, and e.xtremely regret that his feelings iiave been 
wounded by considering it in that light. They lament that it should have been 
Ills fate to have, his public situation decided by a crisis of such difficulty and 
danger as it has been the lot of very few public men to encounter ; a crisis which 
they have since been happy to find was not produced by intended or actual 
violations of caste, as they are now satisfied that Lord William Bentinck had no 
share in originating the orders which for a time bore that character, and by the 
machinations of enemies working upon the ignorance and prejudices of the 
Sepoys, were by them believed to he such violations.” Again: “But in all the 
Jneasures of moderation, clemency, and consideration, recommended by Lord 
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AD 1 S 3 T. William Bentinck after tlio mutiny, tlie court, tliou-jh not exactly agreelii;; 

-with him in the data from which he reasoned, give him unqualified praise j and 

T/.rdWiUmni t^iough the unfortunato eyeiita whidi bcpnraled Lord William Bentinck froui 
the sm-ice of the Company cannot he recalled, yet the court are haj.py to bear 
testimony to the uprightness disinterestedness, zeal, respect to the system of 
the Company, and in many instances, success, with which lie acted in the gov- 
ernment of Fort St George, and to express their best wishes that Ills valuable 
qualities and lionourable chameter may be emjilojcd, as they desen'o, for the 
benefit of his country ” 

This apology was by no means satisfactory, and Lord William Bentinck 
was determined not to lest satisfied till he had M’ijvcd off the disgrace to 'r\hicb 
he conceived the directors had unjustly subjected him by tlielr abnipt dismissal 
For many years aftriwards he was cmploycil in the service of liis country, Iwth 
!is a soldier and a diplomatist, but his thoughts wcie still turned to India, and 
his ambition was to return to it in jMisscssion of a higber apjiointment than 
that of which he liad been deprived Such an appointment would be tlic bwt 
of all modes of reparation, since it would at once reverse the sentence of inca- 
pacity which had been pronounced ngainst him, and furnish him with na 
opportunity of practically demonstrating Ins obilities as nn Indian adminis- 
tiator Accordingly, os lias been mentioned, he became, on the retirement of 
the Marqviis of Hastings, a candidate for the ofijce of govemor-generaL On 
that occasion Lord Amherst was preferred, but Lord Williani Bentinck did not 
allow his claims to be forgotten, and when the oflico again became vacant, sue- 
Ukvimnud oeeded in obtaining it Tbe uppoinlmcnt was in itself a great triumph to Lord 
general William Beutinck, as it was impossible to resist the inference that if he was. fit 
to be governor-general, he ought not to have been dismissed as un’fit to be gov- 
ernor of Madras. For a time, however, it seemed doubtful if the appointment 
\\as to prove anything more than a Ixirren honour. He received it in July. 
1827, but the ministiy- which had sanctioned his nomination, sustained by the 
death of Jlr. Canning in August a shock fi-om which it never recovered, and 
i though tbe same political party continued for a short time to retain oflice under 
Lord Goderich, the ministiy of the Duke of Wellington displaced it bcfoi e Lord 
William Bentinck had taken bis departure. It thus became a question whether 
the longing for patronage might not presniil, and induce the new minister to 
annul the appointment by putting iu force the crorni’s undoubted power of 
recall To their honour they adopted a moie becoming course, and Lord 
William Bentinck was permitted to depart. He set sail in February, 1 828. and 
immediately on hia arrival at Calcutta on tbe -tth of July, assumed the gov- ‘ 
ernment 

As all hostilities had previously ceased and the country was generally 
tranquil, tbe first duty of the new administration was sufficiently obvious. A 
large addition had been made to the debt, and the revenue was more than 
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luillion sterling short’ of the expenditure. It ^vas impossible that such a state a o is 3. 
of matters could be allowed to continue, and accordingly before the actual 
arrival of the new "ovemor-geuei'al. Sir Charles iletcalfe, who had been called i-onjwuiiani 

. . BeutiiiikH 

from Delhi to a seat in the council board, only expressed the common resolution policy of w- 
of himself and his colleagues when he said, “Tlie government which allows 
this to go on in time of peace deserves any punishment. The government of 
which I am a part shall not allow iL” Lord William Bentinck was animated 
by the same spirit, perhaps in a still more eminent degree, and during his 
interviews with the directors had the subject so strongly forced upon his notice, 
that he arrived with a determination to institute a rigid examination into 
every branch of the public expenditure, and carry economy *to its utmost 
limits. The home authorities had assumed the scale of expenditure in 1823-24 
as a fair standard, and Loid William Bentinck was prepared to give practical 
effect to their adews. It must be admUte<l, however, that bis first measure 
of economy wivs not wisely chosen, as the justice of it was questioned b^' high 
authority, and the clamour and discontent winch it occasioned more than coun- 
terbalanced the paltry sa^•iDg which it effected 

Tlie subject of hntta or hcdha, a word wliich merely signifies “ exti-a pay or ni» order o« 
allowance,” has been already mentioned. It consisted of a fixed addition which ©r auti 
was made to the pa}* of tlie officers of the army when they were in the field 
witliin the territories of the Company. At an early period the allowance wa.s 
doubled when the ser%'ice was beyond these territories, or rendered to native 
princes, who took this way of testifying their gratitude to sucli valuable 
auxiliaries. It was thus paid by Meer Jaftier when he was made Nabob of 
Bengal, and the wduction of it by the Company, after the grant of the dewannee 
had thrown the burden of the pa^Tnent upon themselves, led to mutinous 
proceedings, which it required all the eneigy of Clive to suppress. At that 
Aoxiib\e Vatla was abriiTsbeCi, bui ^g\e baVfa cpnliimei \d be paid. 

Strictly speaking it was due only when the troops were in the field, and hence 
the original underetanding was, that when they were in cantonments and 
provided with quarters at the public expense, only half batta was payable Bj* 
a subsequent airaugoment in 1801, the expense of providing t{uai-ters in canton- 
ments was tlirouui upon the officers themselve% and to compensate for this 
additional burden they were allowed full batta at all times, whether in the 
field or in quarters Tliis arrangement had never been approved by the liome 
authorities, and in 1814 instructions were given to the government of Bengal 
to return to the original plan of allowing half batta only at those stations of 
the British army which had been established prior to the extension of tlie 
Company’s territories in that.presidemg' The Marquis of Hastings was so 
stienuoualy opposed to these instructions, tliat instead of acting upon them he 
simply returned them to the court for re-consideration, and Lord Amhemt had 
<w m this respect only followed his example. The time for enforcing them seemed 
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iO I, a MW lo have arrived, and the ordera of the eourt were bo peremptory, that lo.d 

William Beminck had no idtomative but to obey them or resign He chose the 

former, and had, it is understood, pledged himself, before leaving England, that 
the issue of what was afterwards known as the "Half-batta Order," would he 
one of liis first measures of reti'cncliment. 

Quebtioita, Tbs lialf-batta order was issued on the 0th of November, 1828, under 
a™ot circumstances which must have made the governor-general doubtful of its 
expediency. Lord Corabermere, the commander-in-chief, protested strongly 
order jt- ^gauist it, and resigned bis office sooner than take any part in its execution. 
The two civil members of council, Mr Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe, only 
consented because, as the latter expressed it, “Tlie order was one which could 
not have been disobeyed, unless we could tell the court that we are supreme 
and tiiey subordinate.” So far was he, however, from approving the measure, 
that be recorded bis sentiments on the subject “with a view, if possible, to get 
the order rescinded.” In his minute, after giving it as liis confirmed opinion, 
founded on twenty-eight years’ observation, “that the allowances of officers on 
full batta are barely sufficient for their proper support in their several ranks, 
and do not admit of any reduction without great suffering, ” he concluded thus: 
"Had I conceived that this government possessed any discretionary authority 
on the subject, the execution of that measure would never have received my 
assent; for it appeals to me, with every deference to the high authorities from 
which it has proceeded, to be extremely unwise and inexpedient, fraught with 
mischief, and unproductive of any essential good." 
cun;oiir If tlfis was the opinion of the most competent judges, ive can easily under* 
itMiition of stand how loud was the clamour and how violent the opposition of those whose 
incomes were curtailed by tliis retrenchment The whole amount of the annual 
saving fell short of £20,000, and this was only to be obtained by trenching 
particularly on the incomes of junior officera, whose aggregate allowances were 
already insufficient for their support, and breaking what was called the compact 
of 1801, which gave whole batta as a compensation for tJie quarters which the 
officera had been obliged to procure at their own expense, and on the faith of 
which they liad actually purchased what were previously public quarters at an 
open sale, and paid for them with their own money. These and similar 
representations were submitted to llie government, in memorials presented 
through the commander-in-chief, and transmitted to the directors The governor- 
general could only answer that he was acting in obedience to instructions, and 
that it would afford him sincere gratification to recall the half-batta older, should 
the court sec fit to give him the necessary authority. Tlie court took higher 
ground, and after deiioundng the tone of the memorials as inconsistent with 
military subordination, closed all further discussion by declaring their determi- 
, nation to enforce the retrenchment No one was so great a sufferer hj* it as 
the governor-general himself, since it snbjected him at the verj' commencement ^ 
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of bis administration to a degree of \mpopnIaritj’, of windi lie ^Yas never able a d ism 
aftenvards completely to disencumber himself. The prejudice ■wliicb he 
Lad tluis to struggle -utis not more unfortunate than it was unjust, since he had Th« abou- 
only acted ministerially in the matter, and rather in opposition to his own apaUrjiuiA 
opinion than in accordance with it. This may fairly be inferred from a minute 
of a later date, in which, adverting to the subject, he says: “ Trifliug, however, 
as this deduction is upon the aggregate amount of the pay of the Bengal army, 
it has been severely felt by the few upon whom it has fallen, and has created 
in all an alarm of uncertainty as to their future condition, which lias perhaps 
produced more discontent than the measure itself” Tlie opposition made to the 
lialf-batta order appears to Lave made more impression on tlie directors than 
they tbemselves were willing to admit The only stations to wbicli it was at 
first made applicable were Dinapoor, Berbampoor, Barrackpoor, Dum-Dum, and 
Gbazipoor. A much wider application was doubtless intended, and the fact 
that it was not carried further is best explained by a change of opinion in the 
borne authorities, who seem, though late, to have been at last convinced that 
any retiencbmcnt winch spread discontent throughout an army must be dearly 
piu-ehased. 

In. order to carrj’ out the retrenchments on which the home authorities were oui?r 

• ^ SuAuefAJ AT 

intent, for the purpose of reducing tlie expenditure to the standard of 1S23-24, raBcement*. 
the governor-general shortly after his arrival appointed two committees, a civil 
and a military, each composed of three members, one from each presidenej', to 
sit at Calcutta, and institute a full inquiry into aU the branches of the public 
sei^-ice, witli a view to suggest such alterations as might secure the utmost 
degree of unity, efficiency, and economy in the management of affairs. The 
military committee found tlie'work allotted them already in a great measure 
performed by the sweeping reductions which had been made both in the 
■number ni troops and m tbe amount ol aftowances, and by means ol w'ineb tbe 
aggregate military expenditure was diminished to the extent of more than a 
million sterling. The civil committee entered upon a comparatively new field 
of labour, and succeeded after several years of assiduous labour in effecting 
reductions to tlie amount of nearly half a million. The total aggregate of 
reductions in both branches was fl, 553, 991. Part of these, however, were only 
prospective, as they depended on vacancies which had not yet taken 2>lace; and 
the whole sum, even if it could have been immediately realized, would have 
fallen sliort of the necessities of the case, as an Indian surplus of at least two 
millions was required to defray annual expenses incurred on territorial account 
m England. It was therefore still necessary, after every possible retrenchment 
bad been made for the purjiose of diminisbing expenditure, to endeavour to 
obtain a positive increase of revenue. Some of tlie means employed with this 
view deserve notice. 

Under native rule, individuals in public establishments often obtiiined 
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A» IS'S grants, exempting tlieir Unda or certtin portions of tl>cin, from government 

assessment In most of Ureso grants Uie exemption ivas declared to lie pet- 

petual, Imt practlc,dly it was not so, as the giants of one sovereign were (le- 
quently recalled or arlitarily disregarded by liU sneecssor. Tills was the case 
as^etismeni Jlogul govemment wos in full vigour, and tliere was no question ai 

to tlie sufficiency of tlie aiiUiority by which each grant was made. ^ At a 
later period, when misrule l>egan to prevail and the Jlogiil empire was dismem- 
hered. not only did the chiefs who had prexuDusly been contented to hold a 
delegated authority A-om Delhi aspire to independence, hut advantage was - 
taken of the general confusion to obtain exemptions from government assess- 
ruent, by the intervention of parties who had no right to grant them, and not 
iinfiequently by the still more exceptionable process of forged clocumenta In 
this way the revenue was seiiously impaired, and numerous proprietors who 
claimed and enjoyed the protection of government bore no part of its burdens. 
The British government, when it first began to levj* territorial revenue in India 
being very much in the dark, and at the same time disposed to act with a 
libeiality boidering on prodigality, laid it down as n general rule, to recognize 
the validity of all exemptions of an earlier date than the giant of the dewnnnee, 
tmniiit provided the grantees were in actual possession There cannot he a doubt that, 
in this way, many giants not supported by any sufficient title were sustained 
csOTinioin 1^® woisL As soon as the principle of recognition was announced, 

uf^live desterity was set to woik, ami the manufacture of forged documents vras 
carried on by wliolesale. Some easy means of testing their genuineness might 
h?ve been devise*!, but, as if the goveinment of the day had been afraid to 
detect the imjwsitions which were practised upon them, they made it as difficult 
as possible, by requiring that evco’ title of exemption not invalid on the ven- 
face of it should give the holder of it the full privilege of exemption till 
formally set aside by a court of law. The encouragement thus given to the 
concoction of fictitiom titles soon became so apparent, that the collectors were 
at length empowered to investigate rent-free titles and pronounce upon their 
validity. If the decision was adverse and confirmed by the board of revenue, 
the land was forthwith assessed at the usual rate, reserving to the proprietor 
<a right of appeal to the onlinary court Tim enactment proved an imperfect 
remedy, and even caused some injustice. The accumulation of undecided cases 
in the courts of law led to almost interminable delay, wJiile a percentage 
allowed to the collectors on every case of resumption conceited them into 
interested parties, and so far deprived them of the character of impartial 
‘ri'^Ufon remedy these defects a new regulation was made shortly befoie the 

arrival of Lord William Bentinck, and afterwards carried into full effect with 
his concurrence. It empowered the governor-general to appoint special com- 
missioners to decide on all cases of appeal from the decision of the collectors in 
legaid to exemptions, and removed from the collectors themselves the teinpta- 
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tion to partiality, by depriving tliem of the percentage on resumption. Under a u isx 
this last enactment a considei-able addition was made to tlio public revenue by 
the assessment of lands which had previously escaped. 

Another branch of revenue which at this time attracted much attention, both Revenue 
on political and financial grounds, was that derived from opium. In Bengal 
the production of this dnig was a complete inonojmly, no cultivator being per- 
mitted to raise it except on account of govemmertt, which made advances in 
anticipation of the crop, and received the wlmlo produce at a certain fixed rate 
j)er lb. From the great difference between the price thus paid and that after- 
wards obtained at the government sales, a Large amount of revenue was obtained. 

During the anarchy winch prevailed in Central India before the predatory 
system ^vas put down by the llarquis of Hastings, the Bengal monopoly was 
not s\ibjecled to any formidable competition from native states; b\it when, in 



conseqvicnce of tlie restoration of tranquillity, it became practicable not only 
to cultivate the poppy successfully throughout JIalwah for home consumption, 
but to realize a large profit by sending tlie suqdus acros.s Eajpootana to the 
port of Kunnehee in Scinde, and thence to the Portuguese settlements of Diu 
and Damaun for final shipment to China, the opium profits of the Company 
Were seriously diminished, and various schemes were devised for the purpose of 
recoveiing them. The prohibition of the culture in all districts except those 
where the Company's monopoly was established, was at once seen to be the 
most effectual remedy; but the enforcement of such a prohibition was impossible, 
or, if not impossible, would have been a flagrant violation of the independent rights 
of native states. It was therefore mentioned only to bo rejected ; and the plan 
first adopted was to endeavour to secure a virtual monopoly of export by enter- 
nig the opium maiket as purchasers, and buying so laigely as to leave no more 
m the hands of native c\iUivators and dealers than was necessary for home con- 
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Ap 182S sumption. Theabsurdity of this. 'irrangemont, wLicli miglit easily liave Uenfore- 

seen, -vras soon made apparent Its only effect was to raise the j)i ice and thereby 

Objections at ouce incrcase the demand and enlargc-the area of cultivation. Tlie cure 
to mode of proved worse than tlie evil Tvliich it was meant to remedy, and the native 
exporters, still obtaining a full supply, were able to carry on the traffic as exten- 
rowopmm ‘fjjg devico wrs to glve the tulers of 

native states an interest in the repression of the opiitm traffic. With this view 
the Company succeeded in binding most of them bj' treaty to restrict.tlie cul- 
tm-e of the poppy, and prohibit the transit of opium through tlieir territorie"!. 
in consideration of an annual sum to be paid to them as an equivalent for the 
estimated loss of revenue. These treaties, by their gross interference with the 
rights of industry, were unpopular in the extreme, and not only exhibited the 
British government in the odious light of adding to its revenue by means of 
tyrannical restrictions imposed on cultivators rvlio were not subjects, but 
fostered heart-burnings, arid led to riots, by which the public tranquillity was 
disturbed, the opium smugglers often moving about in armed bands, and cffec- 
tuaJly resisting the attempts made to capture them. These opium treaties, 
wlule they thus proved a fruitful source of disturbance, and made British supre- 
macy detested, failed to accomplish the object contemplated by them Though 
Holkar, and most of the petty chiefs of llalwah, tempted by the annual eqiii'Ti- 
lent, or afraid to give offence to the Company, concluded treaties, Scindia and 
the Rajahs of Jeypoor and Joudpoor positively refvrscd, and thus large tracts of 
country remained, in which the i»ppy mrs freely cultivated, and across which 
the opium dealers could cany' on their traffic without interruption. The utter 
inefficacy of the restrictions was palpable from the fact, that the export of opium 
from Damaun, which in 1820-21 did not exceed COO chests, amounted in 1827-28 
to 4000. 

impossible that treaties thus at once tymnnical and inoperative could 
he maintained. Lord Amherst had seen the necessity of rescinding them, and 
"Mr. Bayley, during Lis short tenure of the government, had instituted inquiries 
vvith a view to their abandonment To this there was no obstacle, as the 
treaties contained a danse which made it optional for the British authorities to 
abandon the restrictions at any future period, and hence all that remained for 
Lord William Bentinck after his arrival was to give effect to this option Tlie 
great difficulty was to provide against the anticipated defalcation of revenue, 
and the degree of perplexity which it occasioned may be inferred from a serious 
proposal to return to the old abortive plan of buying up the surplus produce. 
A far wiser plan, suggested apparently by Sit John Malcolm when governor of 
Eombiiy, -n-ns, after some liesitation, finally adopted fty tlie governor-general in 
council, in J uly, 1S30 Tire tramlt „f Jlaln-al, opinm to Wadiee tlirongli a 
country, great part of rvUd, is absolntely a desert, was at once ciicuitous and 
expensive, whereas the transit to Bomtey was short and easy. Pounding on 
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this clifTereiice, tlie ne^v plan simply ta leave the culture of the pojipy iu a i> is.-s 
Sralwali free from all restrictions except those which tlie native princes might 
he pleased to impose for their o\vn benefit, and allow the opium to be tnuis- nerfnnr 
mitted for sale or export to Bombay, subject only to a pajTncnt per clicst calcu- 
lated not to exceed the additional expense which must have been incurred 
before it could have been conveyed to Kumichee, and finally shipjiod at Damami. 

This plan, which, if svich a traffic is to be carried on at all, is the least objec- 
tionable that could bo devised, is still in force. Tlie revenue obtained from 
opium passes in 1830-31 was only £1C,C42. The follonnng 3 'car it rose to 
£125,230, and it has since continued to increase till it bonlers on £500,000 
sterling, llils of course, being only the revenue derived from opium pas.se.s to 
Bonibaj’, is but a fraction of that which tlic whole opinin traffic, including that 
of Calcutta, yields to the British government in India. 

The judicial reforms which took place during Lonl W'illiam Bentinck’s Ju-iirWre- 
ndministration were chiefl 3 * characterized by an extended employment of native 
agency. The almost total exclusion of this agency by ilaniuis Comwallis 
during his first administration had long Wu regarded as one of its greatest 
blemishes, and succeeding adminUtrations had so far remedied the evil that in 
1827, nineteen^twcntielbs of the original suits in the civil courts were decided 
b}’ native judges. The object now was, not so much to increase the number of 
these judges, as to enlarge tlieir jurisdiction, and improve their position by 
augmenting their salaries, so as to add to their respectability and nfibnl some 
guarantee for their integritj*. It was the good fortune of Lord ’William Ben- 
tiiick to carry out these important iinprovemcDts; but the)* did not originate 
with him, and the merit of them must at Ica'it be shared by lum, both with 
distinguished servants of the Company in India, who had recognized their 
necessit)', and with the home authorities, who had not only sanctioned them, 
but sent out in.structions ia conformity to which the most important regulation 
on the subject aftenvnrds w'as drawn up and promulgatetl. In another arrange- 
ment he incurred more responsibility, .and is entitled to a greater degree of 
personal credit. 

The court of directors had long been anxious for the abolition of Suttee, and in Aboiitimi pi 
1821 had declared their conviction “of the practic.'ibility of abolishing the practice, 
or at least, of the. safetj* with which it might be prohibited.'’ Opinion, however, 
continuetl to be greatly divided on the subject, and the utmost length to which 
the highest Indian authoritie.s were disjiosed to go was to make some experi- 
ments in the conquered and ceded provinces, wheie the practice was eomjiam- 
tivel)’ rare, and in the meantime leave it untouchctl in Bengid, wliei-e it annually 
counted its viclims by hundreds. Lord Amherst, while declaring that " nothing 
but apprehension of eriLs iufinitel)' greater than those arising from the existence 
of the practice should induce us to tolerate it for a single da)*,” could only “lecom- 
mend our trusting to the progress now making in the diffusion of knowledge 
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A p i82‘j among tlie natives, for the giadual Buppression of this detestable siipei stition 

F,-oin adhering to these views Lord Amherst lost the honour which now belongs 

AMit.c. of to his successor, of having put down a ciying abomination, regardless of all the 
° alann and clamour which were employed to deter Iiiin from listening to the 
voice of humanity. From what has already been said on the subject of Suttee 
m a previous part of the worlc, it is necessary only to add that, by the reguk- 
tiou passed by tlie governor-general in council, on the -tth of December, 1829, 
it was expressly declared that, “after the promulgation of this regulation, all 
pei-sons convicted of aiding and abetting in the sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, by 
burning or burying her alive, whether the sacrifice be voluntaiy on her part or 
not, shall be deemed guilty' of culpable homicide, and shall be liable to punish- 
ment by tine or imprisonment, or by both fine and imprisonment, at the discre- 
tion of the couit of cheuit, according to the nature and circumstances of the 
case, and the degree of guilt established against the offender; nor shall it be 
held to be any plea in justification that he or she was desired by the party 
sacrificed to assist in putting her to dcatli” Though none of tlae threatened 
evds followed the promulgation of this enactment, it ouglit not to be forgotten 
that, all tilings consideied, it was and ought to be levered ns an act of gieat 
riiirt aunm moral courage Sir Charles filetcalfe, then a member of the Calcutta council, 
•uiyeLt V bile cordially approving of the proposed legulation, deemed it necessary to 
add, “I do so, not without apprehension that the measure may possibly ho used 
by the disaffected, influential, and designing of our subjects, to inflame the 
passions of the multitude, and produce a religious excitement, tlie consequences 
of which, if once set in action, cannot bo foreseen " While the supporters of 
the legulation weie thus apprehensive, it is easy to understand how gloomy tlic 
foicbodings of its opponents must have been. It is only when all these things 
are duly considered that full justice will be done to Lo«l William Beutinck for 
the combined courage and wisilom displayed in the abolition of Suttee. The 
inediction of opposition on tlie part of the Hindoos did not jirove altogether 
gioundless, though it fortunately assumed a constitutional foiTO Petitions 
to the governor-geuei-al were presented against the regulation, and when these 
proved unavailing, the jietitioners caixied their complaint by appeal before the 
privy council Here the singular spectacle was presented of Hindoo natives 
appearing as apjiellants, in support of an abominable superstition, while the 
couit of directm-s appealed as respondents After a full discussion, the privy 
council set the question as to the legality of the abolition of Suttee at jest by 
dismisring the aiipeal. Some degiee of excitement was ine\’it,able, but it never 
amounted to popular ngiLitioii, and ere long died aivay. Humanity thus gained 
ii decided victory over blind superstition, and a lesson was furnished which, if 
Hucceeding Indian administrations had duly profited by it, would have been 
followed by many similar triumphs 

'Die credit of nncther measme, which, in some lespecta, was more important 
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even than the abolition of Suttee, and wliich, tliongh it trenched more directly a.d isy 
on native superstitions, attracted comparatively little notice, belongs'Still more 
unequivocally to Lord William Bentinck’e administration By regulations pro- natiToar 

^ atjeposition 

luulgated in 1/93 and 1803, it was provided that all questions of succession to of christuii 
property should be decided in conformity to the religion of the parties The from nm 
obvious intention was to give Mabometana and Hindoos the benefit of their 
respective codes, «and notiiing could be more equitable. Unfortunately the 
regulations were loosely and obscurel}’ worded, and a case wbich was daily 
acquiring new importance wj^ entirely overlooked. The efforts of Christian 
missionaries were beginning to bear fruit, but no provision bad been made for 
the social position of their converts. As tlie regulations stood, there was ground 
for maintaining that by the mere fact of their conversion, they forfeited the 
rights of succession which* would undoubtedly have belonged to them if they 
had continued Hindoos. This result, which had never been contemplated, and 
Avas, moreover, in itself absolutely intolerable, was remedied by a new regula- 
tion. which provided that the rules relating to succession, as affected by religion, 
should bind those only who Avere bond fide professors of Mahometanism or 
HindooUm at the time when the succession opened. Tlie effect was to free wguia- 

Hindoo converts to Christianity from all the trammels of their former supersti- ingtueir 
tion, and secure them in the full possession of Christian freedom. In the account 
formerly given of the measures for the suppression of TJiuggee and Dacoitee, it 
was mentioned that in. the course of sis years about 2000 Thugs were arrested. 

These were years in which the government was administered by Lord William 
Bentiuck, and to him, therefore, mucli of the credit due for the extirpation of 
these murderous hordes belongs His efforts on tlie subject of education are 
also deserving of honourable notice, tbough, from a mistaken idea that the 
natives might be educated through the medium of English alone, he unfortu- 
nately reserved his patronage mainly for it, and thus did unintentional injustice 
not merely to the native literary classes, but to the great bulk of the population. 

As one of the great events, not so much of his administration as of the period 
to which it belongs, may be mentioned the SAiccessful applicsition of steam to 
the voyage between Europe and India, and the subsequent establishment of the 
regular route by EgAmt. The first trial was made by a A’essel called tlie Enter- steamcom- 

, . , ‘ ^ . mniucation 

]5ri8c, which endeavoured to combine the advantages of steam and sails, and withindu 
made the voyage by the Cape of Good Hope, The experiment was not .satis- 
, factory, as she sailed from Falmouth on the IGtIi of August, 1825, and did not 
j reach Diamond liarbour, in. the Hoogbly, till the 7£h of December, an interi’a! 

of nearly four months. A route by the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf was then 
I attempted, but it was soon asceidained that Uie ancient line across the Isthmus 
, of Suez from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea was entitled to the pi-eference. 

I Tlie first steam voyage by this route was made by the Hugh Lhidsay, which 
left Bombay on the 20th of Slarch, 1S30, and arrived at Suez on the 22d /if 
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At. WM AprU, an interval of tliiity-two days In lier next voyage slie reduced the 

period to twenty-two days In 1836 the government of Bombay congratulated 

the court of directors on the arrival of despatches from London in sixty-four 
days. Since then the distance has been performed in less than half that time. 
Ti.» Bombay The improvements introduced into tlm different branches of the public ser- 
Mtieofiaw Bengal had been adopted or imitated at the other presidencies. In 

some respects, indeed, Bombay, placed under the excellent code of 1827, of which 
the chief merit is due to tlie Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, had taken 
the lead in improvement It was therefore learned mtli no less sorrow than 
surprise that, under the enlightened government of Sir John Malcolm, a deter- 
mined attempt had been made, not to advance, but to retrograde The blame, 
however, lay neither witli him nor his council, but with the judges .of the 
supreme court, who, entertmuing extravagant views of their jurisdiction, 
endeavoured to stretch it in a manner similar to that of which the supreme 
court of Calcutta furnished an example in the days of Sir Elijah Impey. At 
Bombay the English law bad long been administered to British subjects by a 
single judge designated recorder. He does not seem to have been overworked 
or to have performed the duties of his office inefficiently; but as the supreme 
courts at Calcutta and Madras had each three judges, it was thought, for the 
sake of uniformity, if not for any better reason, tliat Bombay was entitled to 
an equal number, and accordingly, in 1823, the court of recorder was abolished, 
in order to make way for a supreme court, composed of a chief-justice and two 
jurisdiction confened on this supi'eme court was exactly 
jnriidirtior the same as that of the other two supreme courts, tmd was expressly restricted 
to British subjects resident at Bombay or in its provinces, or to natives who 
either were, at the time when the cause of action originated, in the service of 
the Company, or had agreed in writing, that in the event of dispute the supreme 
court should be competent to decide. Since the famous dispute in the time of 
■\Vaneu Hastings, when Sir Elijah Impey and his compeers at Calcutta endea- 
voured to extend their jurisdiction over all zemindars, by holding that their 
collection of public levenue made them servants of the Company, questions of 
jun.sdiction had seldom been mooted, or at least persisted in so as to cause 
serious inconvenience. It was otherwise at Bombay. Sir Edward West, for- 
merly recorder, having been made chief-justice, early manifested a determina- 
tion to make the most of his new dignity, and with the concun-ence of his col- 
leagues. who appear unfortunately to have been animated by the same spirit, 
advanced claims to juris^clion which the governor and council deemed it 
necessary to resist. Wide admitting the Umitation of jurisdiction over natives 
prescribed by tl.e charter, they managed to discover what one of them called 
im ‘'otlier principle of a wider and more extensive inauence ” Tliis was a 
clause in tiie charter which declared that the judges were "to have such jiuis- 
.hction and authority as our justices of our Court of King's Bench have, and may 
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la\rfiil]y exercise, within that part of Great Britfua called England, as far as a n i8?>. 
circumstances will admit;" and whicli they interpreted to mean that they w^ere 
bound to watch over and protect the personal liberty of all the king’s subjects, ThaBomb.iy 
•without distinction of native or British, and without reference to territorial 
limitation. Cases by which to test the aTilidity of this interpretation, soon 
occurred, and the result was a most unseemly collision between the court and 
the government. 

Iforo Ragonath, a young Mabratta of distinction, had been left by his CoUisiou 
parents under the guardianship of Pandurang Ramebunder, his grand-uncle, goverament 
who resided at Poonah, and was related to Bajee Row, the ex-Peish'wa. Young 
as he was, he was married, and the relations of his 'u’ife being desirous for pur- 
poses of their own to obtain possession of his person, presented a petition to the 
supreme court at Bombay, setting forth that be was kept in confinement to the 
danger of his life, and praying for a writ of habeas corpus. The judges on the 
Bombay bench at tliis time were Sir Edward West, formerly’’ recorder, but now 
chief-justice, Sir Charles Harcourt Cliainhers, and Sir John Peter Grant. They 
at once found themselves competent to grant the prayer of the petition, and 
issued their -writ accordingly for bringing up Moro Ragonath from Poonah to 
Bombay. ' In the course of the proceedingsan extraordinary mortality occurred 
among the judges. Sir Edward West died on tlie ISth of August, 1828, and 
Sir Charles Hnreourt on the 18th of October following, Sii’ John Peter Grant 
thus occupied the bench alone, and as he ■was the last judge who had taken his 
seat upon it, he might easily have pleade<l the novelty and solitariness of his 
position as an excuse for not running headlong into collision with the govern- 
ment. All prudential considerations appear however to have been lost upon 
him, and so far from complying with a request of the governor in council to 
delay in the meantime from taking any further steps in the business, he 
denounced this request as a gross interference with the course of just'ice, and 
even made it the main ground of a petition to the king, praying him “to give • 
such commands concerning the same, as to your majesty’s royal wisdom shall 
seem meet, for the due lundication and protection of the dignity and lawful 
nutliority of your majesty’s supreme court of judicature at Bombay.’’ 

The government had previously resisted the execxition of the writ of habeas Qn«tion«r 
corpus at Poonah, on the ground that neither the grand-uncle nor the nephew 
wus amenable to the supreme court at Bombay, and they had subsequently, on 
the od of October, 1828, addressed a letter to the two then sundring judges, 
m which, after justif^nug this extraordinaiy step by the necessity of the ctise, 
and intimating their determination not to allow any retun^s to be made "to any 
"Tits of habeas carpus of a similar nature to those recently issued, and directed 
to nnj* officers of the prordncial courts," they’ concluded thtis: "Tlje groxinds 
tipon which we act liave exclusive referenre to considerations of civil goveni- 
incnt and of state policy'; hut as our resolution cannot be altered until we 
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AD 1 S 20 . receive the commands of those high authorities to which we are subject, we 

inform you of them, and we do most anxiously hope that the considerations 

Quot.oa« we have before stated may lead you to Uoiit yourselves to those protests and 
appeals against our conduct in the cases specified that you may consider it your 
d«ty to make, as any othw conduct must, for reasoirs already stated, prove 
deeply injurious to the public interests, and can. under the resolution taken and, 
Bombav avowed by government, produce no result favourable either to the immediate 
or futm-e establishment of the extended jurisdiction you have claimed. A very 
short period Avill elapse before an answer is received to the full and urgent 
reference we have made upon this subject; and we must again express our 
hope, that even the obligations under which we are sensible you act, are not so 
imperative as to impel you to proceedings which the government has thus 
explicitly stated its resolution to oppose.” 

This letter, so far from effecting its object, appears only to have exasperated 
Sir John Peter Grant, who having now, by the demise of his colleagues, been 
left to the guidance of no better judgment than his o^vn, took the very extnj- 
oidinary step of closing the court, on the ground that it was useless to keep it 
open while he was prevented from enforcing Lis decisions. The governor in 
council immediately issued a proclamation declaring his determination to pro- 
tect the persons and property of the inhabitants of Bombay, and calling upon 
all classes to assist in alleviating the evils which the closing of the court could 
not fail to produce. Tlje judge seems now to Jjave shrunk from the consequences 
of his own rashness, and submitted to the humiliation of again opening the 
court, after he had kept it dosed from the 21st of April to the 17th of June, 
"thTiritj Some attempt was made to obtain the interference of the supreme gor- 

oounni eminent, but as the point in dispute had been brought under the notice of the 
pri\y council by Sir John Peter Grant’s petition, it was deemed advisable in 
the meantime to let this appeal take its course. On the 14th of May, 1829, the 
. points were argued before the privy council, and on the 10th of June, the lords 
reported their opinion to his majesty iu the following terms; "That the writs 
of luxheas corpus were improperiy issued in the two cases refeired to in the said 
petition That the supreme court has no power or authoxity to issue a writ of 
haleas corpus, except when directed either to a person resident within those 
local limits wherein such a court has a geneial juiisdiction, or to a peison out 
of such local limits, who is personafiy subject to the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme couii. That the supreme court has no power or authority 
to iasue a writ of corpus to the jaUer or officer of a native court as such 

officer, the supreme court having no power to discharge persons imprisoned 
under the authority of a native court Iffiat the supreme court w bound' 
to notice the jurisdiction of the native court, without liaving the same specially 
set forth in the return to a writ of Aa5cas corpus." It was thus authoritatively 
and finally determined that the supreme court of Bombay had entirely mistaken 
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the limits of tlieii- jurisdiction, and with equal rashness and ignorance endea- ad issj. 
voured to substitute mere tyranny for law. 

Though the general peace of India remained unbroken during Lord "William Duitmh- 
Bentinck’s administration, distxirbances more or less threatening took place in vanou* 
various .localities. Calcutta itself was alarmed by a tumult in its immediate 
ricinity. It originated with some professed followers of a fanatical Mahometan 
of the name of Syed Ahmed, who from being a trooper in the sendee of Ameer 
Khan, assumed the character of a religious reformer, and declared his determina- 
tion to purify Islamism from all the corruptions which had been engrafted upon 
it by the Shiites or followers of Ali. Though himself illiterate, lie managed to 
gain learned adherents, and soon mustered so strong in the Punjab as to become 
formidable to the Sikhs. Having added to his reputed sanctity by a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and retunied by way of Calcutta to the Upper provinces, he reappeared 
in the Punjab in 182G, and proclaimed a holy war. Numbers flocked to him 
from Delhi, Lucknow, and the other principal seats of Mahometanism in 
India, and he was able to take the field at the head of nearly 40,000 men. For 
a time enthusiasm supplied the want of discipline, but Runjeet Sing with his 
Sikhs ultimately prevailed, and the contest in the Pmijab was terminated by 
the defeat and death of Syed Alimed in 1831. His sect however had taken 
deep root, and having lost none of its fanaticism, had rendered itself extremely 
obnoxious both to Mahometans and Hindoos by violent opposition to various 
practices which it stigmatized as impure. Recrimination necessarily was pro- vioieuti^ 
yoked, and fierce quarrels, sometimes attended with bloodshed, ensued. One of fcOnatieai 
these not undeserving of notice took place at Baraset, about fifteen miles north- cSsum 
east of Calcutta, ,A considerable body of the sect had here established them- 
selves, and fallen into deadly feud with the rest of the inhabitants. As botli 
parties were ready for an open rupture, an occasion soon occurred. In some 
petty quarrel the zemindars had taken part against the followers of Syed Ahmed, 
and were in consequence charged before the magistrate with partiality'. Either 
tliinking that justice was denied them, or being too impatient to wait for it; 
they’ took the remedy into their own band, and in 1831, placing themselves 
imder the leadership of a fakir of the name of Titoo iliya, they issued forth, 
and commenced a religious war ag-rinst Hindooism Hardng polluted a temple 
•by besprinkling it with the blood of a cow wbich they’ had- killed, and then 
destroyed the temple, they forthwith proceeded to what were considered still 
gi eater enormities, by maltreating Brabinina and forcing them to swallow beef 
Tims once committed they set no limits to their audacity, pillaging and 
burning down villages, and putting to death without mercy all persons who 
resisted, or were in any’ way obnoxious to them. The civil power having in 
vain endeavoured to restore tranquillity’ two native regiments and a party of 
horee marched against them, and came up Avith them in an open plain near 
Hoogbly. Here they'had constructed a stockade, behind which, after being 
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AD 1820 driven from the field, they letired, and defended themselves with despejate 
courage, till about 100 of them were killed, and 250 taken prisoners. The rest 
Excessea dispersed, and though they made several attempts to rally, were too mucli 
Ahmrf* intimidated to hazard a new conflict. They still however count'numerous fnl- 
lo'^vers among the more educated Mahometans of India, and having lost none 
of their original fanaticism, are a'i ready as ever, should a favourable opportunity 
occur, to propagate their tenets by the sword. 

Along the eastern frontier in Assam, and the provinces recently wrested 
from the Burmese, serious disturbances occurred. A body of mountaineers 
of the name of Singphos, having crossed the mountains on the north-east, 
entered Assam in the beginning of 1830 to the number of nearly 3000, and 
Duturb before they could be checked committed great depredations. Tlieir main objects 
Aswm seemed to be to carry off tlie Assamese as slaves and emdcli themselves with 



plunder When once encountered they 
were incapable of offering much legist- 
ancc, as tliey were mere hordes of savages 
rudely armed, and totally undisciplined. 
Their presence, however, gave encourage- 
ment to other disaffected tribes, and an 
attempt was made to surprise the British 
station at Bungpoor. It did not succeed; 
but the frequent repetition of incuraions 
at last induced government to attempt n 
more effectual remedy, by reinstating an 
ex-rajah in part of Iris sovereignity, on 
condition of keeping down disturbance, 
and paying a certain amount of tribute. 
Still further to the south, among the 


. Kasya Hills, an insun*ection -accom- 

circumstances of great atrocity broke out. Nun-klow. situated 
about half-way between Sylhet and Ar^m, had been obtained by tl,e 
■ aniieable annngement from Tirat Sing, wl.o was supposed to 

bo «,e ehief of the Kasyas, for tlie purpose of converting it into a sanatory 

.'u" ‘‘ ’'y “"i 

of oOOO fee above the level of the sea With this view, and also to open up . 
ommn„,cat.on between Sylhet and As«m, a series of road, aero,, the hill, 
lalnee'™ P™*«<ling, gave great oflenee to the moun- 

SillTT, “tn! they complained that Tirat 

elm „ . "n "'-.r ‘P’P^od of part of the 

L3ver 1 r’ T, V ‘■''= It ™ IhereforcLlermined 

n ZrHs^O T i-P^Pt'Iy alien.ated, and 

m Apr, I, U20, a barge body of Ka,y.as, headed by Tirat Sing and other chiefa 
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fciiddenly made their appearance before Nnngklow- Lieutenant Bedingfield, a d isea. 
who, with Lieutenant Burlton, Mr. Bowman, and four sepoys, were the only 
persons resident in the Company’s service, having been invited to a conference, Dietarb- 
set out without suspicion, but the moment he arrived was barbarously raur- Easja nai» 
dered. The rest of his party, after gallantly defending themselves in the Iiouse 
wliich they occupied, shared his fate, with the exception of one sepoy who 
escaped. A desultory warfare ensued, and lasted with little interruption to the 
end of 1832, when the chiefs made their submission, and Tirat Sing was sent 
off as a state prisoner to Dacca. In Jyntea and Kachar several attempts by 
the native chiefs to throw off the British yoke only had the effect of riveting it 
more firmly. In the Tenasserim provinces some of the ousted Burmese gover- 
nors, tempted by the smallness of tlie British force left for their protection, 
entered into a conspiracy to seize the towns of Tavoy and Mergui At first it 
was successful .At Tavoj”, Mimg-da the former Burmese governor appeared at 
the head of 500 men, and compelling the small party of Madras infantry to 
whom it had been intrusted to retreat to the wharf, gained possession of the 
town. At Mei'gui, possession was gained still more easily, the British officer in 
charge of about 50 sepoys retiring without risking an encounter. These suc- 
cesses of the insurgents were short-lived, and they only waited the arrival of 
British ) einforcements to resign the contest and moke their submission Tran- 
i]uillity, however, was still doubtful, as it woswell known that the ex-govemor 
of Martaban was at the bottom of the conspiracy, and watcliing an opportimity 
to renew it. Fortunately his proceedings had rendered him obnoxious to the 
Bitnnese government, and he was murdered in the midst of his plots by order 
of the viceroy of Rangoon. 

These iusurrections were doubtless encouraged by the extent to which gov- imurtecuon 
ermnent, in its anxiety to meet the >vishes of the directors'on the subject of 
retrenchment, had canded the reductioU of its military establishments. Tire 
same cause, of course, operated in various quarters, and produced its bitter fruits 
m other districts than tho.se which had been recently conquered. Towards the 
end of 1829 the agricultural Koles inhabiting the district of Sumbulpoor, 
through which the Mahanuddy flows, being dissatisfied with tlie conduct of 
their ranee or queen, who had rendered herself obnoxious by dismissing all the 
relatives of her late husband from their offices and conferring them on her own 
immediate Idndred, rose in rebellion, and were with difficulty prevented from 
mirclnng on the capital Peace was only restored by the interference of the 
British agent, and the deposition of the ranee, w'lio liad slioivn herself devoid 
of the prudence and rigour necessarj’ for tlie government of her barbarous 
subjects. No sooner was this rebellion quelled than disturbances of a more 
fonnidable character broke out among a number of petty tributaries of the 
Company, occupying the wild tract situated between the sources of the Ner- 
buflda on the west, and the Bengal districts of Burdwan and Midnapoor on the 
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Ai)is 29 east, and usually included under tlie general designation of Chota Nag{ioor 

Its aboriginal inhabitants conasted chiefly of wild tribes of Holes and Dangas, 

Diitoib who lived like savages, and subsisted in great measure on the chase ; but in tlie 
^ouN'.g lower plains, and the districts directly under British authority, agriculture was 
' generally practised both by the native inhabitants and a large number of new 
.settlers, who had been induced by the zemindars to come from Bengal and 
Behar These new settlers were not unnaturally regarded with jealoxisy bj" the 
aborigines, many of whom had been dispossessed of their lands to make way 
for them The more regular form of government established by the Company 
was also very obnoxious to the chieft, who found their wild freedom of action 
restrained by it, and thus, both chiefs and people having causes of discontent, 
an almost universal rising suddenly took place Its fmy was at first directed 
against the emigrants Their fields were laid waste, their villages burned, and 
nearly a thousand of them were liarbarously murdered. The interference of 
the British was tardier than it ought to have been, and the insurgents had 
mustered in thousands before any decided attempt was made to check them. 
This was the more to be lamented, as the feeble resistance which they after- 
wards made proved bow easily they might have been put down at first by 
more rapid and energetic movements Owing to the want of these, similar 
risings took place in various adjacent districts, and were not suppressed without 
serious bloodshed. 

thrtmb. The presidency of Madras had also its full shave of disturbance. The estab- 
vjton lishment of the ancient kingdom of Mysore by the Marquis of Wellesley had 
been regarded as a measure of very questionable policy, but the evils appre- 
hended were not realized so long as the administration was conducted by 
Pumea, under whom the country attained a high degree of prosperity. On 
liis retirement in 1811 a sudden change took place The rajah, determined to 
be bis own master, conferred tlie office of dewan on Linga l^j, one of his o^vn 
creatures, who possessed neither talents nor influence ; alienated large portions 
of his revenue to Brahmins, who took advantage of his superstitious veneration 
for them; and squandered the hoards which Purnea had accumulated, by 
lavishing them on unworthy favourites Financial embarrassments necessarily 
follo\yed, and the people, who had formerly been contented and happy, began to 
groan under the burden of immoderate exactions. To prevent tbe foreseen 
consequences of such a System, the Madras government repeatedly remonstrated 
with the rajah, and in 182.5 Sir Tliomaa Monro made a visit to Mysore, for the 
puqiose of enforcing tlie necessary measure of reform He received abundance 
of piomhes, but as soon as he departed, all idea of performance was abandoned, 
and misgovernment in many of its worst forms began to produce its 
results. Tlie collectors persisting in their exactions were resisted, and not 
unfrequently murdered by the lyots, and an insurrectionary spiiit was excited, 
which, while the rajah looked on helpl^ly, threatened to carry disturbance 
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into the territories of the Company. Tlie insurrection fii-bt a,ssumed a distinct a d. isjo. 
and organized form in the district of Bednore, where Earn Row, one of the 
rajah’s favourites, had been guilty of intolerable oppression. In 1830 a general The Raj-u* 
rising took place, and after various attempts at accommodation, an appeal to coiiverw.! 
arms became necessary. A considerable body of Mysore troops were marched 
into the insurgent district, and followed by three regiments of Madras infantiy, 
with two companies of Lis Majesty’s 62d, and a squadron of native caValry. 

On a proclamation promising a redress of grievances, the rj'ots seemed disposed 
to return to their liomes, but a new element of rebellion had been added bj’ the 
appearance of a rival rajah, who, though a mere impostoi*, pretended to be a 
lineal descendant of the former Rajahs of Bednore, and bad at an earlier period 
been for a short time in actual possession of it. Thus encouraged, the insur- 
rection had become so formidable that Colonel Evans, who commanded the 
troops sent to suppress it and was advancing to Bednore, sustained a check 
which obliged him to fall back on Sheemoga. A second advance was more 
successful, and by the remission of large arrears of revenue and other necessarj’ 
concessions, tranquillitj’ was at length restored Tlie extent of the danger, 
however, rendered it necessarj* to take precautions for the future; and under a 
clause in the treaty of 1799, which empowered the Company on certain emer- 
gencies to assume the government, the rajah, deprived of all political power, 
was converted fnto a mere pensioner, and the administration, little changed in 
e.vtemnl fonn, was placed under the control of a British commissioner and four 
nssistauts. 

Another revolution of a still more decided character was eHected about the onturh- 
same time in Coorg. The actual rajah, Vira Rajendra, was a very degenerate coanr 
descendant of the former rajah, whose heroic defence of bis independence when 
it was assailed by Hyder and Tippoo has already been recorded. Unlike him 
in every respect, Vira Rajendra was a mere barbarian, ever and anon giving 
way to impulses of fury, during which lie set no limits to his cnielty. Often 
without an apparent offence, the officers of liis army and the inmates of his 
piilace were ordered off to execution. His own kindred were not spared, and 
out of one pit in the jungle at a later period, when his atrocities were inquired 
into, the bodies of seventeen of his victims were disinterred, including among 
them those of his own aunt, the child of his sister, and the brother of her 
Imsbantl This monstrous cruelty was of couree accompanied by other abomin- 
able passions, and his sister Dewah Amajee with difficulty escaped from his 
brutality \sy taking refuge with her husband witliin the British territorv*- 
Previous to tins the rajah had manifested a decided hostility to the Conipan}*, 
and wjis augmenting the number of his troops, apparently with the intention 
of resisting any interference with his proceedings. On the escape of his sister 
and lier husband lie threw off all appearance of restraint, and positively refused 
to listen to any proposals for an amicable adjustment of the misunderstandings 
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AD 1834 produced by bis misconduct, unless the fugitives were sent back in order tliat 

he miglit wreak his vengeance on them. As this barbarous demand could not 

TU* Raj.h be complied with, it at once brought matters to a crisis, and a proclamation ww 
issued in April, 1834. declaring that “the conduct of the rajah had rendered him 
unworthy of the friendship and protection of the British government; that Ijc 
had been guilty of oppression and cruelty towards his subjects; and had assumed 
an attitude of defiance and hostility towards the British government ; received 
and encouraged its proclaimed enemies ; addressed letters to the government of 
Fort St. George and to the govemor-gefteral, replete with the most insulting 
expressions ; and liad placed under restraint an old and faithful servant of the 
Company, who had been deputed by the commissioner of Mysore to open a 
friendly negotiation : for wliich offences Vira Rajendra was no longer to be 
considered Rajah of Coorg An army was about to march against him which 
would respect the persons and property of all who were peaceably disposed; 
and such a system of government would be established as miglit seem best 
calculated to secure the happiness of the people.” Had the rajah, instead of 
being the most detested, been the most popular of princes, it would have been 
impossible for Mm to ofibr any effectual resistance The British troops under 
Colonel Lindsay entered Coorg in separate divisions from the east, north, and 
west. Tlie obstacles presented by the nature of the country’ were more formid- 
able than the weapons of the enemy, and in more than one instance, where due 
advantage was taken of them, the invaders not only were unable to advance, 
but obliged to retreat Hus was the case particularly with the divisions 
approaching from the north and west Those from tlie east made better 
progress, and on the 0th of April Colonel Lindsay took possession of Mercara, 
tiie capital. Four days later the rajah sunendered unconditionally, and after a 
short detention in his palace, received far belter terms than he deserved, by hU 
removal to Benares in tlie possession of an ample pension. In establishing the 
future government, the beads of villages were assembled at Mercara and desired 
to give free utterance io their ^vishes Tliere could not have been anj' sincerity 
in this proceeding, since the annexation of Gooig to the British teixitories had 
been previously determined. The formal assent of the village chiefs to this 
determination was easily obtained, and Cootg has ever since formed an integral 
portion of the jiresidency of Madras 

dealing with the allied states, the adiniiiLstiiitum of Lord William 
I^ntiuck does not appear to advantage. The home authorities, even after they 
had seen the necessity of interference, and experienced its efficacy in inaintain- 
mg tramiuillity, were constantly haunted by imaginary fears of the entangle- 
ments^ in which it might involve them, and issued a series of instructions 
directing that tlie residents and political agents in the different states should 
leave the native sovereigns uncontrolled in their internal management, and not 
interfere unless wlien it might become necessary to secure the tribute which 
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A r> 18 S 3 . rather difficult to account for Ranunohun Roy’s acceptance of the office. He 
was ill no want of the salary attached to it, and was too shrewd not to have 
perceived that, independent of every other obstacle, the very manner in wliicli 
rngiln.i the mission had been conferred upon him must render it abortive. It was a 
secret appointment, of wliich the govern- 
ment in India had been kept in studied 
ignorance; and hence on his arrival in Eng- 
land in 1831, he no sooner presented his 
credentials, than they were declared insuf- 
ficient to justify any recognition of him as 
the King of Delhi’s agent Personally his 
reception was of the most flattering descrip- 
tion, and full homage wa.s paid to his talents 
and character. Much was expected fiom 
the enlarged views which he had acquired 
in this country, but he was not destined to 
return to India, an attack of fever having 
IIamsiohut? Kqv ~Fruut ait auvojmoos xirint carried him off at Bristol in September, 
1833 'ITie King of Delhi, besides the 
expenditure which lie incurred by sending an agent to England on a fruitless 
errand, was made to feel that so far from advancing his interest by the step he 
had taken, he had been guilty of irregularity, and given umbrage in high 
quarters, for Lord William Bcntinck, in making a tour, through Delhi to the 
Upper provinces, made tlie king aware of his displeasure by declining the usual 
interchange of complimentary visits. Delhi itself was shortly afterwards the 
scene of an atrocious crime. The Nabob of Ferozepoor, Ahmed Baksh Khan, at 
his death left the succession to his eldest son Shams-ud-din Khan, but set apart 
the district of Lobaroo for two younger sons, and gave them the independent 
administration of it Sbams-ud-din objected to this curtailment of his heredi- 
tary- territory, and as the district seemed to be mismanaged, the governor-general 
m council so far forgot his policy of non-interference as to decide that Lobaroo 
should remain with the new nabob, on condition of his providing bis brothers 
m a pension equal to its estimated revenue. Mr. Fraser, the British commis- 
sioner at Delhi, disapproved of this arrangement, and succeeded in obtaining a 
“heantiL of it. Shams-od-diu was indignant, and considering Mr. Fraser 

”o“rr« way, hired an assassin, who shot him as lieivas 

returning from Delhi to his residence. The assassin and the nabob baring been 
seized, were brought to trial, and as the guUt of both was fully established, no 
distinction wa-s made in the punishment, and Shams-ud-din was hanged as a 
common malefactor. That they suffered deservedly there cannot be a doubt, and 
yet so strong was the disaffection to British rule already exhtin^ in Delhi, tliat 
they were venerated by the Mahometan population as if they had been martyTS. 
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In Oude the complaints of misgovemment were as loud as ever. In the a t) is3o. 
time of the last nabob, Ghazee-ud-din Hyder, the fovourite minister was Aga . 

Mir, but in proportion to the influence winch he possessed over the nabob, was 
the hatred borne him by the lieir apparent. A deadly feud had thus aiisen, and 
the nabob, foreseeing the ruin which could hardly fail to overtake Aga ilir in 
the event of lus own death, endeavoured to provide against it, not only by 
effecting an apparent reconciliation between his son and his minister, but also 
by inducing tlie British government to guarantee the latter in his person and 
property. The matter was accomplished more easily than might have been 
supposed. By the opportune offer of a loan of a million sterling to the Company 
in perpetuit}'^, at five per cent, interest, at a time of great financial embarrass- 
ment, the nabob obtained the desired guarantee, and at the same time arranged 
that the interest should be paid to his dependants, amopg whom Aga Mir, as 
holding the foremost place, was regularly to draw one half of the whole, or 
£25,000 per annum. 

On the death of Ghazee-ud-din, bis successor, Nasir-ud-din, seemed entirely suaeuJon 
to have forgotten his former enmity to Aga Mir, and besides continuing him od iko to 
in his office, treated him uith kindness and liberality. It soon appeared, 
however, that his hatred had lost none of its \’irulence. He liad merely been 
feeling his way, and preparing to shape Lis course according to what he should 
learn of the intentions of the British government He was well aware of the 
guarantee, and not unnaturally inferred, that in consequence of it, he would 
not be allowed to take.a single step to the prejudice of Aga Hir. On learning 
that the policy of non-interference had once more been inaugurated, and that 
he might calculate on being permitted to follow his own inclinations, he at once 
threw off the mask, and not contented with dlsmisang Aga ilir and demanding 
his accounts, threatened to make Lis property responsible for alleged frauds com- 
mitted on the treasury. The ex-minister immediately fell back on his guarantee, 
and appealed to the British govemmeut for protection. It could not in decency 
be refused, and it wa.s therefore intimated to the king that Aga Mir, having 
enjoyed the full confidence of his late master, was entitled to immunity for 
whatever he had done Tvith his Muction, and was accountable only for his pro- 
ceedings since the commencement of the new reign. This decision fell far short 
of the wishes of Nazlr-ud-din, whose vindictive purposes it in a great measurs 
frustrated ; but after long discussion and loud complaints of the impolicy and 
injustice of allowing a great criminal to escape, he had the mortification to see 
Aga Mir placed beyond his reach, by being conducted in October, 1830, under 
cliarge of a British military escort, to Cawnpoor. 

On the dismissal of Aga Mir, the king declared his determination to be lus 
own rninister. For this he was totally unfit hy lus ignorance of busine.ss 
and his dissolute habits, and the whole power of the state was monopoKzed by 
men whose elevation was mainly owing to their wortfilessness. So'notoriou.s 
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iudeed was their incompctency, Uiat the resident was instructed not to recog- 
nize them, and to decline all intercoorse of a' friendly nature till a respectalle 
minister was appointed. Tliis step, though rather a curious exemplification of 
non-interference, was undoubtedly justified by the circumstances, and the king, 
aware of the danger of continuing a struggle in which he was sure to he worsted, 
recalled Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan, the minister whom Aga Mir had originally 
supplanted. He was then living in retirement at Furrackahad, and readily 
obeyed the summons whicli placed him once more at the helm of afiairs. 
ilr. Maddock, the resident, believing him hostile to British interests, objected 
on this ground to his nomination, but the govemox’-general, in the hope that 
he might be able notwithstanding this objection to employ his acknowledged 
talents in introducing important reforms, consented to acknowledge him. HU 
early measures justified this expectation The sums squandered on favourite'’, 
male and female, were greatly -reduced Many corrupt practices were refonned, 
and the revenue, levied directly by collectors instead of being fanned out by 
extortioners, showed signs of improvement These changes were not effected 
without encountering vehement opposition; and as the king himself had less 
sympathy with his subjects than with those who oppressed them, Hakim Mehdi 
was often successfully thwarted in his best measures Under such circum- 
stances amelioration was necessarily a slow process, and the resident, who 
appears to have been soracwliat inclined to take the worst view of matters, 
continued from time to time to report on them so unfavoirrably, that the 
necessity of assuming the administration, at least for a season, began to be openly 
talked of. So thoroughly was Lord WiUiam Bentinck at last imbued with the 
belief that the ruin of the country was not otherwiso to be averted, tbal in 
April, 1831. when making a tour through the Upper provinces, he visited the 
kmg at Lucknow, and plainly intimated to him. both orally and in writing, 
* f immetliately begin to govern on better principles, the course 

which had been followed in the cases of the Carnatic and of Tanjore would be 
followed m regard to Onde. and it would he necessary for him to exchange his 
position of king for that of pensioner. 

’• mal'r ‘'f'’ botli m the substance and the 

- , " to produce considerable alarm, ,aud not only the minister, rrlio 

d semd some crei for the good ho had already effected promised to exert 
ms ff more energefeally, hut the king, who had too often declined to give 

tX an “r T ’ nothing that could contritate 

to the ,^ause of good government would be wanting on Id, part. There is no 

tosrdecwLtr'^ ’mm'exWion rf if ineerlty when they made 

“■erpttri-r 

-- 


1 easy to under- 
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stnnd liow tlie same influence ‘vs-lnch bad previously thwarted the minister was a d isn. 
again rigorously exerted iu opposing him. Under these circumstances what 
was the duty of the British government? Unquestionably to strengthen theR^mioMcf 
Jiands of the minister, and more especially, when both he and his sovereign EQTernment 
declared tlieir inability to carry' out the required reforms without extraneous 
aid, to furnish that aid liberally to any extent that might be necessary. Strange 
to say, the governor-general, after interfering so far with the internal manage- 
ment of Oude as to threaten its existence as an independent kingdom imless 
certain changes were introduced, refused when applied to to give the least 
assistance in carrynng them into effect, and with singular inconsistency 
attempted to justify the refusal on the ground that the policy which be had 
adopted would not allow him to interfere. In vain did Hakim ilehdi argue 
that by the treaty made with the ilarquis of Welleslej', the right of interference, 
at least so.far as to give advice, was distinctly recognized ; that the interference 
now asked ■was certainly not greater than that which the governor-general bad 
just been exercising, and that the British government by standing aloof was 
making itself responsible for the future mal-administmtion of Oude, since “be 
who sees a blind man on the ^dge of a precipice, and ■will not p\jt forth a linnd 
to hold him back, is not innocent of bis destruction." Lord William Bentinck 
remained immoveable, and while complaining loudly of the domestic policy of 
Oude, obstinately refused to assist in improving it. It woxdd be unjust to sus- 
pect him of anything so ^lachiavelUan as a design to hasten the crisis ■which he 
professed to deprecate; hut the courUers of Oude did not reason very illogically 
■when they inferred, from the inconsistency and caprice which marked hk con- 
duct, that the object at which he was aiming was not so much to improve the 
govemmeut, as to find in prevailing abuses a plausible pretext for usurping it. 

From Ills refusal to strengthen the hands of Haldm lilehdi, that minister found 

° . ... Meliilj'* rt- 

it impossible to maiutaiu bis position, and retired into private life, leaving tiremeut. 
Nazlr-ud-diu entirely in the hands of wortliless favourites, under whom mis- 
government advanced with accelerated pace. It deserves to be noticed as a 
remarkable proof of the progress whicli European ideas had made even in Oude, 
tliat Hakim itehdi on his retirement published a defence of his conduct in a 
local newspaj>er, called the Mo/iisil Akkbar. “In appealing to the opinion of the 
T'ublic,” he says, "I profess that I am solely actuated by a desire to do m}-self 
justice, and I disclaim every intention of wishing to draw conclusions inimical 
' to the character of any one; facts as they are here related will apeak for them- 

■ selves,” In another port of the statement, speaking of the two years over winch 

■ b>3 administi-atiou extended, lie says: “I challenge any one to prove the exist- 
^ ence of a defalcation of a single rupee during the whole peiiod. I can, indeed, 

' ky my hand upon ray heart and solemnly declare before Heaven, that the whole 
) of my conduct was actuated with the most disinterested views of serving bis 
} majesty and the state.” His chief difficulties appear to have proceeded from 
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, I) HSI. tliB Imrem, and tlie cause is suffidenUy cxiilained when he mentions that Sie 

„{ t|,j inmates dfew from the jaghires assigned to them an aggregate amujl 

iiicoine of £192,000 

n-tuitoi 111 the Nizam’.s dominions a. conadeiable change was produced by the deatli 
“ of Secunder Jah. and the succesaon of his eldest son under the title of-Nariai- 
ud-Dowlah The new monarch immediately announced his intention, to 
manage his own affairs, and tlie British government, in aecoidance with the 
professed system of non-interference, lost no time in assuring him that he was 
at perfect liberty to select his ministers and fiame bis internal policy. The 
immediate dismissal of Chandoo was in consequence considered certain, but he 
liad managed during his long tenure of office to give so many influential 
persons an interest in his continued possession of it, that he kept his place, 
and prodigal expenditure and tyrannical extortion continued to go hand in 
hand as before While declining to interfere directly for the suppresaon of 
these evils, the governor-general was not indisposed to follow the course which 
he had adopted in Oude, and menaced the government with extinction Matters 
however did not seem as yet fully ripe for extreme measures, and before any 
deci<led steps were taken, the affairs of the Nizam under a different form bad 
begun to attiact mucli attention both at home and in India 

TwMrtioin When the true chaiacter of the transactions of William Palmer and Co 
raimer With the Nlzam’s government was detected and exposed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the directors, not satisfied mth ordering that the countenance which had been 
given to them should be Immediately withdrawn, imprudently went further, 
and publicly declared that the loans made by the house botli to the state wul 
to individuals being usurious, the payment of them could not be legally 
enforced Tlie directors, in causing thb declaration to be made, bad proceeded 
on the belief that tiie loans were stnick at by Act 13 Geo. III. c. G3, which 
enacts ill its 33d section that “ no subject of his majesty’” in the East Indies 
"slmll, upon any contract whicli shall be made from and after the let day of 
August, 1771, take directly or indirectly, for loan of any monies, wares iue>' 
clmiidise, or other commodities whatsoever, above the value of twelve pounds 
for the Torbearaiice of one hundred pounds for a year; and so after that rat« 
for a greater or lesser sum, or for a longer or shorter time-, ami tlvat all bonds, 
contracts ft«d as.surances wliat«oe\’er. made after the time aforesaid, for pay- 
ment of any priiici[)al or money to be lent or covenanted to be perfonned upon, 
or for any usury whereu^ion orVherel)y there shall be rcserve'd or taken nbo%c 
the rate of twelve iMurndn in the hundred, as aforesaid, sliall be utterly void.’’ 
The directors were in error in supposing that the loans of William Palmer 
and Co. were \u violation of this enactment, for the twelve jud<’cs of Euglnrid 
when consulted on the subject gave it as their opinion that tlie above limitation 
of interest did not apply to loans made to the .subjects of native independent 
pnncM by Brilidi sulijects ilomicUiatcd and residing within their dominion* 
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A.r iKD extent with the \-iews which had been expressed hy the hoard, for it authorized 

the resident to intimate to the court of Hyderabad the Avish of his government 

that the claims of WUliam Palmer and Ca against Moonir-ul-Moolk should he 
settled by arbitration, the Nizam previously engaging to enforce the award. 
Thm did not seem to the board to go fer enough, and therefore, suppressing the 
draa entirely, they substituted for it » despatch which, after declaring that the 
matter in dispute required the interposition of both governments, offered the 
Nizam the option of two modes of settlement — the one arbitration, and the 
other a commission. In the former case the umpire, and in the latter the mem- 
bers, were to be nommated by the governor-general; and to make sure that 
the proceedings would not prove abortive, the Nizam, in making his selection 
between the two modes, was to engage to give effect to the decision. When 
this communication should be made to the Nizam, the justice and expediency 
of a final settlement was to be urgently pressed upon him. The despatch sub- 
sequently underwent some verbal alterations, and it was added by way of 
explanation that nothing bey'ond earnest recommendation was contemplated, 
and that even this degree of inteifereoce would not have been adopted had the 
home authorities not felt that tliey had unintentionally prejudiced the claims 
by entertaining and promulgating an erroneous opinion of their illegality, 
rroew-ijngi WliUe admitting as a general rule that nothing can be more improper and 
ofcenifoi impolitic than for the British governnient to use its influence with the native 
tocuimi princes of India in order to enforce the payment of private debts contracted by 
themselves or their subjects, we are inclined to think that there were circura* 
Co i^rt stances which made the claims of the creditors of William Palmer and Co. an 
exception to the rule, and that the amount. of interference proposed in tlio 
dcspatcli of the Board of Control did not go beyond the justice of the case. 
It seemed otherwise to the directors, who not only objected to it on principle, 
but determined to avail themselves of every means in their power to prevent 
the aullioritative transmission of the despatch to India With this view they 
rescinded the resolution under which they had prepared their original draft, 
and then declining to take any initiative etep in the matter, denied the right 
of the hoanl to originate any despatch in regard to it The bo,ard, they argued, 
might, by 33 Geo. III. c. 52, modify to any extent any intended despatch winch 
the directors submitted for approval, provided it related “to tlie civil or military 
government or revenues of the Kiid territorial acquisitions in India,” and might, 
moreover, when “the levying of war, or making peace, or treating or negoti- 
ating with any of the native stiites or princes in India” was “the subject 
matter oC any of their deliberations,” originate a despatch without consulting 
the directors, and insure seertty by transTnitling it at onco through the secret 
coramiUco specially appointed for that purpose. But the proposed despatch 
respecting the claims of William Palmer and Co did not full under any of these 
heads, and therefore, now the directors had resolved to take no further steps iu 
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regard to the matter, it was ineompetcnl for the Board of Control to inter- a n ism. 
meddle. The subject was not one of those on wliich they might originate a 
despatch, and transmit it through the secret committee, unthout constilting the sPHtof 
directors, and inasmuch a.s it did not relate to tlie civil or military govern- wi 
ment or revenues,” it ■n*a.s no longer under the cognisance of the hoard, even 
for modification, since tlio directors had formall}' witlld^l^m it. Brought to 
this point, the real question now raised was whether the court of directors, 
after suhmvtUng a proposed despatch to the Board of Control, could suhsc- 
quently prevent them from adjudicating upon it, hy simply withdrawing it and 
pleading that it did not relate to civil or miUtaiy government or revenues. 

The solution of this question obviously depended on the interpretation of the 
statute, and since the court and the boanl were equally determined not to yield, 
it only remained to appeal to a It^l tribunal. The hoard accordingly applied 
to the Court of King’s Bench for a writ of manHamvs, compelling the directors 
to transmit the contested de.spatcli. After a full nrgtjmcnt the hoard prevailed, 
and the Issue of the ^vrit on the 29th of Januarj*, 183.% left the directors no 
allcmalive but to obey, ten of their number however rcconling a strong protest 
ngaiast the despatch as a violation of treaties, of ewUstantinl justice, and of 
sound policy. The effect of this process was to establish the complete mipremacy 
of the Board of Control, hut tlic point raised mast have been of some nicety, ns 
it was deemed necessaiy in a subsequent statute to correct t!ie vngticnoss of 
language used in 33 Geo. III. c. 52, hy extending the control of the hoartl to 
all ptjbllc matters wliatever. 

In reganl to the relations of the British government with the ilahratta ruuffcM 
states a’ few remarks will suffice. ' Nagpoor, placed under the almost absolute 
control of the resident Sir. (aftenvards Sir Biclmrd) Jenkin.s, Iiad made rapid ******“ 
progress, and the best wish that could l>e formed for the country was that its 
actual administmtion should he continued. Tliis, however, was not practicable. 

The rajah had attamed his nineteenth year, and naturally longing to lie his own 
master, no sooner gave utterance to tlie wi«h, than Lonl Wjlli.ani Bentinck, in 
accordance with his declared policy, at once complied wth it. The native 
administration was certainly no improvement on that Avhich preceded, hut as 
important checks were still retained, and tlic native ministers whom the rajah 
appointed were contented to submit to the guidance of tiie resident, Nagpoor 
taken ns a whole continued to he prosperous. On the opposite side of India, 
in the territories of the Guicow'ar, matters wore a less pleasing aspect "Wlien 
Syajee Row succeeded to the imbecile prince in whose name ho had previously 
governed, great hopes were entertained. Ho had always co-operated cordially 
with tlie resident, and n'ow that all the restraints which his position as regent 
imposed upon him were removed, it vr&s naturally expected that his increase of 
power would he followed hy an increase of tlie general pro.sppritj'. It proved 
otherwise. Paying little regard to liis own obligations, he soon began to disre- 
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gard those of which, with bis own consent, tlie British government had become 
' guarantees. A collision thus became inevitable, the Guicowar using every 
means to escape from his obligations, and tlie resident insisting on his fulfilment 
of them. One thing whicli made the Guicowar’s conduct more provoking, was, 
that in lefusing to pay his debts he could not plead poverty. On the contrary’, 
he refused to pay, merely that he might be able to gratify a propensity for 
hoarding, and had managed in the course of five years to deposit in his coffers 
about £000,000 of surplus revenue, wliicli, by express stipulation, belonged not 
to him, but to his creditors. The opposition of the resident to this dishonest 
course only exposed him lo insult, and the Guicowar carried bis hostility so far 
that Sir John Malcolm, the governor of Bombay, was obliged to interfere. As 
there could be no doubt that tlie guarantees of the British government hail 
been bestowed too lavishly, it was deemed advisable, after Lord William 
Bentinck became governor-general, to try the effect of tranriuillizing measures; 
and one great source of misunderstanding was removed by means of an arrange- 
ment which diminished the number of the guarantees, or restricted them to 
personal immunity, and restored lo tlie Guicowar several districts, the revenues 
of which had been sequestrated in security. For a time the desired effect 
appeared to be produced, but tbe Guicowar ere long returned to his former 
practices, and at last the forbearance which had been exercised towards him 
was found only to have rendered interference and restraint absolutely necessary. 
^ In Holkar’s dominions the event of greatest importance during Iionl 
William Bentinck s administration was a new succession, rendered necessary hy 
the deatli of Mulliar Row Holkar at the age of twenty-seven, in Ocfober, 1833. 
As he left no children, his widow, with the consent of his motlier Kesaree Bdi, 
adopted a child of three years old, said to be descended from Tookajee Holkar, and 
placed him on the musnud under tbe title of Martand Row, Kesaree Bai acting 
as his guardian, and Madho Row Fumavese, the minister of the late rajah, con- 
tinuing to condiict the administration as before. The validity of this succes- 
sion was soon disputed by Haree Holkar, a nephew of Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
who, hayng escaped from Maliaswara, where he had been confined as a prisoner, 
appeared at the head of a powerful body of supppitei^ and claimed to succeed 
^“ 7^1 I'r"*' BnlisU government, though the resident had 

attended Martand Row’s installation, had otherwise kept aloof, and on being 
applied to for aid by Kesaree Bai refuged to inteifora A civil war thus became 
* 1 , Holkar's partizans Increased so lapidly that the Rai, 

ing e contest to U hopeless, aliandoned it and invited him to Incloie. 
withmd vM i"”'' «ie governor-general was now able, 

h ee Ho h of Mutrality. to take part in tl.e proceedings, aod 

Iw ; '"‘r' "■'7 »c^n.p.ni=d by a British escort He possesseJ 

l.imsclf e r T"'- Tl ^ r conferred upon him; and by placing 

Inmself enfrely ,n the hand, of .n wortldes, and incompetent minislfr of lie 
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name of Revajee Phansia, soon produced so mnch dislm-bance and distress, as to a n is:9 
make it a serious question whether tlie British government ought not to under- 
take the administration and reduce Haree Holkar to the condition of a pensioner. 

After the death of Dowlvxt RowScindhv in AlarcU, 1827, effect was given to luutioos 

. * * . ...» wilh SciEil 

what appeared to have been his intentions, hy allowing his favoixrite wife, 

Bitiza Bai, to adopt as his successor a boy of eleven years of age of the name of 
Janakajee, and continue in the meantime ‘to govern as regent In carrying 
out this arrangement Janakajee was affianced to her grand-daughter. Baiza 
Bai had consented to these arrangements with great reluctance. Her ambition 
was to retain the government for life, while she foresaw that Janakajee would 
in all probability insist in the course of a few years on taking it into his own 
hands. This actually proved the case, and Baian. Bai enraged began to form a 
scheme for setting Janakajee entirely aside. Her grand-daughter to whom he 
■was affianced had died, and she had a married daughter, Chimna Bai, who 
W813 pregnant, and might produce an heir to the late Scindia in the direct line. 

These riews received no countenance from the British government The 

intDgUM, 

adoption of Janakajee had been sanctioned by all the leading persons m the 
court and camp at G'walior, and any attempt to rescind it would be strenuously 
opposed. Baiza Bai, however, was not to be dissuaded, and commenced the 
execution of her scheme by placing Janakajee under strict supervision, and 
making him virtually a prisoner in her palace. He made his escape and took 
refuge with the resident, declaring that his life was in danger. After a time an 
apparent reconciliation was effected, but the views of the parties were openly 
declared, and Lord William Bentinck during a visit which he paid to Gwalior 
■was importuned by both. A decided declaration on his part would undoubtedly 
have settled the dispute, .hut from being hampered as usual by his neutral 
system he refused to utter it, and left the factions to carry on the struggle in 
their own way, till actual disturbance and threatened anarchy should at last 
compel him to interfere. At present be only ventured to give an equivocal 
advice, which being interpreted by Baiza B.ai to mean that she was, if possible, 
to keep her power, and by Janakajee that he was, if possible, to wi'est it from 
her, rather hastened than protracted the crisis. On the 10th of July, 1833, cjvn«ar 
some of the disciplined battalions of Gwalior, -who had espoused the cause of oifficoit/ 
Janakajee, ha^'ing beset the palace, carried him off to the camp, and compelled 
B.uz.a Bai to save herself by flight After taking refugewithlier brother Hindoo 
Bow, she was proceeding to the house of the resident, who had declined an 
mvitiition to visit her, when .she was encountered by a strong body of Janakajee’s 
troops. It WJX3 now too late to stand aloof any longer on the neutral s^'stem, 

<rnd the resident succeeded, not without difficulty, in preventing the effusion of 
hlooj Ultimately the Bai sasv the necessity of resigning the contest, .and 
retired vdih a liberal pension to a jagUite in the soutli of India. The govern* 
went did not improve under Janakajee. He had owoil his succe&s in a great 
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tions declined tlie task, and the Rajak of Jondpoor, tlms left to seek Ids omi a.d isso. 
remedy, first remonstrated by an envoy, and then, when this proved unavailing, 
sent a deputation accompanied, by a body of 300 troops to demand the princess, nvrtmb- 
and escort her back to her-fatliers house. The troops encamped outside the boou-iw 
town, and the deputation entered. They were met by a number, of their 
countiymen forming the princess's Original suite, and sent a messenger to tlie 



Tows iro Fas or Bou.'foeiL^Ftoin Grbdlar »8<eaoTrof W««t«ni ladu 


durbar. The ostensible object was to ask when it would be convenient to 
receive them, but a murderous design lurked beneath. The messenger was in 
fact an assassin, wlio instead of waiting for an answer, drew Ids sword and 
plunged it into the heart of Deva Krisban Row, the Boondee minister. The 
assassin was immediately slain, and the whole deputation would undoubtedly 
have been massacred, bad not ilr. Trevelyan, the.pobtical agent, hastened from 
Kptah, and succeeded in obtaining permission for the departure of all, except 
tiiree, who being considered leaders, were detained and put to death. Man Bntwh 
Sing, the Rajah of Joudpoor, appears to liave been privy to the assassination, but 
it suited him to deny tins in the most solemn manner, and to declare that be 
would be utterly* disgraced if he did not signally revenge what he called the 
murder of his innocent servants at Boondee. In former times the feud which 
had been thus raised could not have been suppressed without an exterminating 
war, which would in all probability Lave spread over the whole of Rajpootana. 

The governor-general fortunately met the danger with more than his usual 
promptitude, and after a long and acrimonious discussion a mutual oblivion of 
injuries was agreed to. 

Bilim Sing, the Rnua of Odeypoor, whose abominable conduct in consenting 
to the murder of liU daughter for the purpose of relie^’ing himself from political 
emharra^srnent has already been recorded, died in 1S2S, after a reign of more 
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A-D \ss\ tbatv UalC a century. During liis last j'cars tlie peace of Iiis tenitories liad Lcen 
’ greatly disturbed by wild tribes, particularly tbe Hinas inhabiting the district 
Rebtions ofOiappau in the south-west, and the Grasias and Bheels of the south and 
w^oj« 7 - They had ultimately been kept i>ermanently in check by a strong l-ody 

of the Company’s troops, but under tbe non-interference policy these had l>een 
withdrawn, and the Rina and Ids minister were told that they must depend 
entirely upon themselves for the maintenance of internal tranquillity. This, 
was a task to which they were altogether incompetent, and it was not long 
liefore marauders were carrying depredations to tlie very gates, of Odeiqioor. 
Jimn Sing, who succeeded his father as rnna, had for sonic time taken an actiie 
share in the govemmenl, and display-ed talents which were deemed capable rf 
restoring tranquillity to his country. Such a prince u-as surely entitled to the 
utmost encouragement, and 3 'et one of tbe first steps taken b}' the governor- 
general was to intimate to biro, that henceforth he must not calculate on an) 
assistance in maintaining internal tranquilliti' The state of his hill districts, 
he was told, did not immediate!)* concern British India. On this selfish and 
short-sighted policy, at the very time when the chiefs were openly declaiing 
themselves unable to check the marauding propensities of their dependants, the 
regular troops of the Company were withdrawn, and the levy of irregulars was 
disbandeiL At the same time the residency was abolished, and the communi- 
cation between the two governments wa.s transferred to the political agent 
stationed at Ajmere, as a subordinate of tbe resident at Delhi. It is rigid to 
add that the rajah, though thus suddenly involved 
in difficulties, managed in a great nieasiwe to srir- 
mount them Tartly, it may be, from a feeling of 
despondency he gave way at first to habits of dis- 
sipation, hut he liad the good sense and Crtnnc'i 
^aftcnv.nds to change his course, and discharge his 
proper duties with assiduity and success. 

Tile relations of the British government about 
tills period with Man Sing, the Rajah of Joud 
poor. Were so little of a friendly nature that open 
hostilities were at one time threatenetb From ft 
superstitious Tenemtiou for a sect of rellgio”'’ 
mendicants or yogis, he not only submitted to 
them as bis spiritual guides, and allotted them 
about a fifUi of his whole revenues, but 
them with the whole power of the state. Under 
tbe idea that he thus enjoyed supernatui’al p™' 
necesaarj- to gua.d against giving offence, ami 
when remonstrated with, returned suUen or insulting ansu'ers. . AYlien 
the governor-general inade a visit to Ajmere in 1831, lie” excused himself on 





flivolous grounds for declining the invitation which he received to meet him. ad.isw 
I t Avas also known, that so far from exerting himself to suppress the robh'er 

^ • Threatened 

tribes of the desert of Parkar, he ivas in league Arith them, and had qn one uoatiatie* 
occasion, when they Avere suddenly dispersed, ^ven a secret asylum to one of 
their chiefe. Complaints of depredations, either 
directly committed or instigated by him, were made 
from various other quarters, and, as remonstrance 
had no effect upon him, it was resolved at once to 
have recourse to'decisiA’e measures. Accordingly, 

'at'the end of the rains in 1834, a large force as- 
sembled at Ajmere under Brigadier-general Steven- 
son, and prepared to move against Joudpoor. This 
demonstration was of itself sufficient, and Man Sing 
hastened to avert the ruin which impended -over 
him, by sending a deputation to Ajmere with full 
power to make every concession, “^^^lat occasion 
could there be,” said his vakeels, "for the march 
of an, army against the rajah?- A single c/tttiJmsi . 

(a servant wearing a badge) sent to Joudpoor to ^ . 

' 00/ r CHrrftAtt — Frem AiiaUe Coituiaw 

communicate the governor-general's pleasure would 

suffice." These professions were taken at no more than they Avere worth, and 
a regular treaty Avas concluded, obliging the rajah to pay indemnity for past 
offences, and curtailing his power of future mischief 

In the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, the reluctance of the governor-general to aei»tion» 
interfere Avith its internal administration let loose the elements of discord, and i>oor 



gave rise to a series of intrigues which issued at last in the perpetration of an 
atrocious crime The ranee or mother of the young rajah, acting under the 
influence of a person of the name of Jota Ram, endeavoured to perpetuate her 
power, and was violently opposed by the leading {hakoors or cMefs. A series 
of pMty struggles in consequence took place, and the contending factions 
appealed to the governor-general, each in the hope of obtaining a favourable 
decision. Early in 1834, Avhile matters were thus in suspense, the ranee died, 
and an attempt was made to get quit of all competing n1n.ims for the regent^', 
by dispensing with it altogether, and giving the personal administration to tlie 
rajah himself, who was now approaching maturity. Jota Ram meanwhile 
managed to maintain his authority, and the strife.became still more bitter than 
before. A momentarj’ cessation took place when the British army began to 
assemble at Ajmere. It was destined ostensibly against Joudpoor, but as it 
raigbt easily embrace Je}'poor in its operation^ the contending factions there 
deemed it prudent to suspend their intestine stru^Ies. Tlie submission of the 
I Joudpoor mjab having rendered the expedition against him unnecessarj*, it aa-us 
I determined to employ part of the troops in an expedition against the robber 
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same sentence, though recorded against Jota Ram and lus brother, was not a.d.i 83 i. 
executed, ‘and was ■ultimately commuted into imprisonment for life within the 
Rritisli territoiy*. 

Another part of Lord William Bentinck's administration, 'which must not Treatieswiti* 

• , iiyi«iyeadeiit 

he allowed to pas’s unnoticed, Ls that winch relates to his intercourse witli states, native 
so remotel}' situated that they might be considered as lying beyond the ordinary 
sphere of Indian policy. The alarm felt for the safety of the Indian empire by 
the British ministry, was formerly caused by the proceedings of the French; 
but more recently it had taken a different direction, and the rapid encroach-* 
inents made by the Russians in Pereia were regarded as the prelude of an inva- 
sion of India from that (quarter. It was therefore deemed good policy not to 
remain, mere spectators of this approaching danger, but to anticipate it by 
forming alliances with the states througli wliich an invading anny must 
advance, and thus throw a formidable b.arrier in its way. At first the real 
design was not mentioned, and nothing more was ostensibly proposed, than the 
establishment of commfercial intercourse, by opening the navigation of tho 
Indus, and thus obtaining access to the heart of Central Asia. Communications tu# Ameen 
with this view were accordingly opened ■with the Ameers of Scinde, who after ° “ 
manifesting great reluctance'rvere induced to conclude a treaty, by which the 
merchants and traders of India were permitted to convey their goods along the 
Indus, l«e from vexatious delays, and subject only to moderate rates of duty. 



nr>tjEET Sixo'b EvciVTMZXT RoofCR. cn the Siiim — lYoitt White’* Vieri In Ui* Ilinillajna. 


In this treaty the Ameers, unable to conceal their suspicions, procured the 
in'iertion of a declaration that tlie contracting parties should never "look with 
a covetous eye on*the possesions of eacli other.’* Similar treaties were con- nonj«‘Siiis 
eluded with the Knhoh of Bhawulpoor and with Runjeet Sing. "NVith the latter 
n closer connection than a mere commercial treaty could form seemed desirable, 
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and in older to conciliate Iiis frien^ipj Lord EUenborough, then president of 
the Board of Contiol, addressed a letter to him in the name and by'command 
of his majesty William IV., with a pre- 
sent of some English horses o^ilncom- 
mon size, for which lit was known to 
have a fancy. The Jetter and present 
were delivered by Lieutenant Alexander 
Bnmes at Lahore, in July, 1851, and in 
the following October a meeting took 
place at Roopur on the Sutlej, between 
Runjeet Sing and the governor-general 
The only avowed object, of the meeting 
was to strengthen the bonds of a friend- 
sliip already existing, and a week passed 
nway in the interchange of visits, gaudy 
ceremonials, and military evolutions, the 
govei-nor* general having with liim, in 
addition to his xisual body guards, two 
squadrons of liis llajesty’s 3 Cth lancers, 
a troop of horse artilleiy, two risniaspf 
Skinner’s horse, his Majesty’s Slst foot, 
and two regiments of native infantry, while Runjeet Sing had come escorted 
by 10,000 of his best horse, and 6000 of his best infantry. It was su-speeted 
that more serious matters mingled with these amusements, and there is now no 
room to doubt that the foundation was then laid of that alliance, the bitter 
fruits of wliicli were afterwanisi reaped in the war will, Afghanistan. 

» At tins very time Shah Sliujah, tlie ex-King of Cahooi, who had heen diiven 
, from ins throne more than twenty years before, was llvln.. at Loodiana, « 
pensioner on the honnty of tho British government. Pievlons to the above 
meeting at Roopur, the ex-king, with a view to his restoration, had been nego- 
latiug imth Runjeet Sing, and the conditions had been all but definitively 
arrauged These conditions were known to the governor-general, and it is 
imposnUe to believe that Runjeet Sing allowed the week to pass .away without 
m”"! ‘o? • f ascertaining that in aiding tlie restoration of 

la 1 uja I he would at least have the acquiescence of the British govern- 
Bontinck, svlien directly applied toby 
know “"'J declined to interfere ; but it is 

known that the proceedings of D<»t Mahomed, the actual nder of Cabool, Irf 

frem FoMl 1 “'r? e°''“™-Seneral. under instrucllous 

as it wns'’,! ' ' 7 °^^ watching his intercourae directly with Persia, and 

0 Henc; the first attempt 

. iijai e recover Ins throne, as it was commenced in 1833, when Lord 
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William Bentinck vras governor-general and had undoubtedly liis best 'wishes, a.b isa?. 
though it did not receive his actual co-operation, may not improperly be 
regarded as one of the important events connected witb bis administration. 

Wlien Shall Sliujah started from Loodiana in January, 1833, he could only 
muster a- few hrtndred followers; on his arrival at Shikarpoor they amounted siinjab 
to 30,000. iL'he Joneers of Scinde gave him a most friendly reception, and 
continued for a time to furnish him with abiimhint supplies; but 'when he 
delayed bis departure, and instead of being satisfied, continued daily to increase 
his demands, they became completely alienated, and determined to rid them- 
selves of the burden at all hazards. Tliey accordingly-collected their forces. 

Shall Shujah on his part ■was not ^sinclincd to an appeal to arms, and in 
January, 183-t, a pitched battle 'was fought near Roree. Shah Shujah proved 
victorious, and’the Ameers having purchased his departure by consenting to 
pay him an additional subsidy, and assist him Tvith an auxiliary force, he com- 
menced his advance on Kandahar. He encountered little resistance, and was 
in hopes of an ea^ capture, when the approach of Dost Mahomed from Cabool, 
at the head of a powerful force, completely changed the aspect of affairs. 

Shah Shujah retired -to Abbasabad, where he was brought to bay, and ventured 
to risk a battle. Owing partly to the treachery, and partly to the cowardice nutijumate 
of his followers, he was signally discomfited, and fled westward with a slender 
escort to the fort of Lausb, the chief of-wbicli gave him an asylum. After a 
short delay lie marched north to Furrah, expecting reinforcements from Herat, 
hut being disappointed, and threatened by a party of horse under Rehim Khan, 
he fled across the desert of Seistan, and after great privations, reached Kelat 
His pursuer had followed close upon his track, but the chief of Kelat having 
taken the ex-king under his protection, refused to suirender him. On this a 
characteristic bargain was struck, the chief of Kelat agreeing to 'withdraw liis 
protection, and Rehim Klian agreeing to desist from pursuit. Shah Shujah, 
tlma obliged once more to shift foi- himself, repaired to Hyderabad, ■where the 
Ameers treated him with more kindness tliau might have been anticipated 
after their late quarrel. From Hyderabad lie proceeded north-east aciuss the 
desert of Joasulmeer, and again fixed liis residence at Loodiana. His second 
expedition furnishes a tale of disgrace and disaster which must be reserved for 
future narration. 
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mass of conflicting evidence Lad been given on tbe subject, tbe result acquiesced & n ism. 
in by tbe most competent judges vas, tliat during tbe last fifteen years of tbe 
Company’s monopoly of tbe China trade, they bad realized from it an aggregate 
profit of £15,414,000, or rather more than a million sterling annually. But comiwnj-a 
vhen tills fact ATa.s admitted, it carried little w'eigbt with it, because it was 
alleged that tbe profit was obtained by enhancing tbe price, and was, in fact, 
a tax levied upon the whole consumers of lea for tbe benefit of a particular cor- 
poration. Even admitting that tbe profit was legitimately gained by fair trade 
without taxing the consumers, the question still returned. Why should this profit 
go entirely into tbe pockets of one class of individuals, to the exclusion of all tbe 
other meicbants qf the kingdom? Behind this question there was still another. 

The Company made a million annually by tbe China trade. Was this the 
maximum profit that could be realized? The extinction of monopoly natural!}’ 
extended commerce, and there was therefore every reason to expect, that if the 
trade weie thrown open, it would rapidly e.xtend, so as at once to add greatly 
to the amount of aggregate profit realized by individuals, and of revenue drawn 
by the public. To these ^•iews no solid objection could be stated. 

After the question of monopoly was virtuall}' decided, and the Company, 
if continuing to trade at all, could not expect to occupy any vantage ground, future 
the next point was to settle tbe future government of India. Was the old ^india. 
machinery, to be thrown aside as worn out and useless, or might it not be possible 
by means of alterations and repairs to render it more efficient than ever? The 
moment the monopoly of the Company was extinguished, its trade, exposed to . 
general competition, ceased to be of any value. Notlnng, therefore, could be 
lost by agreeing to abandon it. Acting on this view ministers prf>posed that 
the Company should entirely sink their commercial, and in future act only in • 
a political character, their governing powers and relations to the Board of 
Control remaining, with slight modifications, the same as before The directors, 
when this proposal was submitted to them, expre.ssed great doubts of being able 
to cany on the goveniment, when divested of their commercial character, but 
they were Avilling, if certain difficulties which they pointed out could he 
obviated, to recommend to the proprietors to close with the proposal. One 
important point, however, still remained to be explained. Whatever might he 
the view taken as to the territorial i-iglits of the Company, they were certainly 
possessed of a large amount of capital, of which it never could he proposed to 
deprive them, and it was therefore neces5ar3' to ascertain how this capital was 
m future to be secured, and from what source tbe dividends payable on it were 
• to be derived 

On this subject a serious difference of <^inion arose.. Tlie proposal of 
ministers ^vas, that the whole of the Company’s commercial assets should, so 
fir as possible, be converted into money, and that with the sum thus obtained 
a portion of the Indian debt, hearing interest equal in amount to £030.000, 
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» now nnnu.illy payable in dividends, should be discharged. In future tie 
dindends would be regarded as an annuity payable to the proprietors of India 
joM stock, and charged upon the territorial revenue of India. After a certain fixed 
lent terra it would be in the option of parliament to redeem this annuity, bypajin'^ 
y for every £5, os. of annuity, £100 of capital. The directors objected that these 
assets, if converted into cash, would suffice to pmchase an investment in cousob 
equal to the amount of their dividends, and that they were, therefore, entitle*! 
in fairness to demand that the assets should either be employed in making 
such an investment for the behoof of the proprietors, or at least so employed 
ns to provide an eflectual guarantee, both for the regular half-yearly pajTuent 
of the dividends, and in the event of redemption, for the payment of such an 
amount of principal as would produce the diridends by investing it in the 
fimds. According to tlie Company the value of their stock, including assets of 
every kind, amounted on the 1st of May, 1820, to £21,103.000, and they had 
also a random claim of £5.000.000 as the value of fixed pro])eTty in India. This 
hist claim, however, was very problematical, and even in making up the stock 
to twenty-one millions, one item of £4,032,000, as due &om territorj*, was 
added, and another of £3,796,000, as chargeable to territory, omitted. The pro- 
priety both of the addition and the omission was strongly questioned, and if, as 
was not impi-obable. the one should fall to be deducted from the assets, and tlie 
other added to the debit of the Company, the effect would be to cut off nearly 
eight millions and a half from the aggregate capital, reducing its value at one 
stroke from £2I.]03.000 to £12.675,000. Nor was thU all Several of the 
Items composing this lower value were subject to dispute, and it was therefore 
no impossible that in making a final adjustment, whether by arbitration or 
- egal prowediiigs, other important deductions might be made. These considera- 
us reni ered a compromise desirable, and the original proposal of ministers 
«n.s uu,m»ldy„cccptcd, with thisimportant iddition.-tlmt two millions slcrlin» 
of ‘ shonia be invested in the f.md,, nnd there nccumnlslrf 

' before which the power of 

st r t ‘o which the Bove„,n.ent of Indio 

forty ye.-, bnt they 

1.0 »nllTt « P ‘‘‘“f "'e Sovernment should 

nUimaUly I owev *■“ “"""‘‘y ''‘“old he .uctuully rcdocmcdi 
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do so. Among the various other points discussed, the only one requiring parti- a d isas. 
cular notice at present, vas the degree of power to "be possessed respectively "by 
the Board of Control and the Company. Ministers proposed that the absolute J>>gotiafioLa 
power which the Company now possessed of recalling the governors of the gOTfrniDent 
presidencies and the commander-in-chief should be restricted, by giving the comlanj 
board a veto on the recall Tliis proposal was strenuously objected to by the 
directors, who maintained that the natural tendency of the new arrangements 
was to diminish their influence, and that therefore they were entitled to expect, 
that if any change were to be made in the relative p(Kition.s of the board and 
the Company, it would be by curtailing the overgrown authority of the fonner, 
and strengthening the impaired powers of the latter. Following out this view, 
they referred to the manner in wldeh the directors had been coerced by the 
issue of the writ of man(?n?nt{s, in regard to the claims of creditors in the 
Nizam’s dominions, and threatened with the issue of the same writ in regard to 
simihir chums in Oude. Such proceedings might be repeated, and as their 
obvious effect was to weaken tlie hands of government, and even bring it into , 

contempt, it seemed absolutely necessary cither to give a right of appeal in the 
event of differences between the court and the board, or at all events to provide 
for their publicity by bringing them directly under the notice of parliament. 

Ministers gave way so far as to desist fi*om pressing for a veto on the powers of 
recall already enjoyed by the court, but they peremptorily refused to give a • 
right of repeal, and held that publicity was already sufficiently secured, by the 
right which the directors possessed, m common with all the other subjects of 
the realm, of approaching parliament by petition. 

On the 25th of ifarch, 1883, the corre&pondence between the directors and 
the Board of Control as representing the ministr}* was submitted to the court paTh!uu«nt. 
0 ^ proprietors, and on ftie loth day o5 April, to winch day the meeting liad 
been adjourned, Sir Joliu llalcolm moved a series of resolutions, embodying in 
substance the leading proposals above made by the directoi-s, and signifying 
the assent of the Company “to conduct the government of India, at the sacri- 
fices demanded, provided they were furnished with powers sufficient for the 
effective discharge of so important a duty, and their pecuniary rights and claims 
were adjusted upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise." The resolu- 
tions gave rise to a debate which was spun out to seven days, and were finally 
carried hy ballot by a majority of 477 to 52. As yet, however, all that had 
been done was only preliminary to the real battle which was to be fought in 
parliament. On the ISth of June, 1833, the subject was introduced to the 
House of Commons hy Mr. Charles Grant (afterwai-ds Lord Glenelg), the 
president of the Board of Control, who concluded a long explanatory speech 
by moving the three following resolutions: — “1. That it is expedient that all 
Ida majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to repair to the ports of the empire of 
Ciiina, and to trade in tea and in all other productions of the said empire, subject 
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to such regulations as parliament shall enact for the protection of the com- 
mercial and political interests of this countrj'. 2 Tliat it is expedient that, in 
case tlie East India Company shall transfer to the crown, on behalf of the 
Bewintion* Indian territory, all assets and claims of everj' description belonging to the said 
Company, the crown on behalf of the Indian territory shall take on itself all 
tlie obligations of the said Companj', of whatever description, and that the 
con'pu'r Company shall receive from the revenues of the said territorj' sucli a sum, 
and paid in such a manner, and under such regulations, as parliament shall 
enact. 3 That it is expedient that the government of the British possessions 
in India be intrusted to the said Company, under such conditions and regula- 
tions as patliainent shall enact, for the purpose of extending the commerce of 
this country, and of securing the good government, and promoting the religiom 



and moral improvement of the people of India.'* It is so remarkable as to be 
not undeserving of record, that these resolutions, though involving the future 
government of India, and the consequent condition of its myriads of inhabitant^ 
weie passed almost without discussion, and awakened so little interest that » 
very large majority of the members of the House of Commons did not even deigu 
to be present. Adverting to the fact a few weeks afterwards, the late l^ril 
Macaulay thus expressed himself “The house has neither the tiine, nor the 
knowledge, nor the inclination to attend to an Indian budget, or to the state- 
ment of Indian extravagance, or to the discussion of Indian local grievances. A 
broken head in Coldbath Helds excites greater interest in this house, than 


' Tliu »p»rtment wm formerly tli« tea aate room 
In nlcliei were eUtuea of Lord CUre, Wanen-Hart. 
«ns», Stt Eyre Coote, General Strager Lawrenee 


the MarqnigComwallu and theSIarqnu of WeU**'^' 
Sir George PocoeVe, and, sn\>Beqnently ’ 

tilt Duke of Wellington. 
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throe pitched battles iti Imlia ever would excite. This is not n figure of speech a d ibs. 
but a liteiul description of fact, and were I called U|)on for proof of it, I would 
refer to a circumstance winch must be still in the recollection of the house. 

Wlien my right honourable friend Mr. Clinrles Grant brought forwanl his 
imjKjrtant proi>ositioii3 for the fiiture government of India, there were not as 
many members present aa generally attend M|X)n an orilinary tura])ike bilL" 

The resolution.s adonte<l b^* the House of Commons were, on the 5th of Julv, •‘■iicti. 

‘ ' Wtin« 

introduced to the House of Lonls by the Mnn|nis of Lansdowne. He could rt-.hti->iu 
enter more fully than Jlr. Grant had done into the particulars of the measure, 
as the bill, cml>odying all its provisions, had l»ecn laid on the table of the IIouco 
of Commons, and read ii first lime on the 28lli of June. The disciis-sion which 
followed wn.s remarkable chiefly for the opjmsition which the resolutions, and 
tljc government plaji generally, received from the Duke of Wellington, and the 
contnjrj’ view taken by liis bratlier, the Marquis of Wellesley, who, though 
unable from indisposition to attend in lib p!.ict‘, had auHiori;jed the Jlanpiis 
of Lansdomie to e.v{>rcsa his entire concurrence in them The first reading of 
the bill in the House of Commons had been merely formal, but on the lUlh of 
July, when the second rea<nng was inove<l, an attempt was made to delay 
further procedure by the followltig amendment: — “That the confiding tlie 
politiciil administration of our i-iust India jiossessions, with the Interests of 
100,000,000 of people, to the direction* of a joint-stock company, and taxing the 
natives of those countries for the payment of the dividends of u mercantile 
cojicem to the constantly var^dug holders of East India stock, is a <pie.stiou 
involving too many Important considerations to be hastily decided on, moio 
es\>eciaUy for ho long a tenu as twenty years; and that, as the other business 
of the session is nlrcady mure than sunicient to occupy the whole time atid 
attention of the legislature to bring it to n s-atbraclorj' completion, it is e.xpo- 
dienl that a short liill be |nvs.scd for the opening of the trade with Chinn in 
April, 1831, and that all the arrangements which may he thought desirable for 
the administration of India should bo defcmsl till next session.” Thb amend- 
ment Acas feebly supported. While the bill was tu committee motions were 
made to limit the tenn of the Company’s government to ten years, to prevent 
pioposed changes in the constitution of the presidencies, to icstrict the legis- 
lative poAver giA'en to the governor-general in council, and to prohibit any 
extension of the ccclesiastiod establishment; but lliesc, Avitli various otlicrs of 
minor moment, found little favour, and the bill came out of committee Avith 
its features almost unaltered. The thiKl reading was fi.xcd for the 20th of July, 
but three daj's previously the directors applied for a postponement Several 
of their suggestions, particularly that of giving a right of appeal, or at least of 
publicity, in the event of n dLiference of opinion betAA'een the court and the 
hoard, had been unceremoniously rejected, and they liad therefore summoned 
a court of proprietors for the purpose of considering AvUether they ought not to 
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A D 1S33 present a petition to parliament stating their objections to the bill as it now 
stood Ministers declined to postpone the third reading, but the proprietors 
agi-eed to a petition, objecting particnlarly to the absence of any provision foi 
resoiationa reporting differences between, tlie board and the court .to parliament, to tlie 
com^Ms'’ changes in the constitution of the subordinate governments, to the erection of 
^ fourth presidency at Agra, to the extension of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
Company amj espense needlessly incurred in the maintenance of the college at 

Haileybury They prayed to be heard by counsel in support of these objections. 
This was refused, mainly on the ground that the application was too late, and 
the third reading passed. 

The bill transmitted to the House of Lords was read a first time on tit 
29th of July, and a second time on the 2d of August. 'Wlien about to !» 
committed on the 5th, the proprietors again presented their petition, anc 
heard by counsel The application was refused as before, but Lon 
EUenborough, who led the opposition, and was seconded by the Duke o 
W ellington, moved, tliat it be an instruction to the committee to omit al 


such clauses in the bill as relate to alterations in the constitution and power 
of the governments of the several presidencies of India ’* This motion haviri 
been rejected, the bill made rapid progress in committee, and was reported or 
the 9th of August. ^Before the third reading was proceeded with, a short delaj 
took place to allow the court of directors and proprietors to decide on tlw 
course^ which they were to pursue. They had made appearance in both liousei 
as petitioners against the bill, and as their objections had not been obviated, it 
was possible that they might decline to part %vith their'nssets and accept of tbs 
ofomrtof government of India on tlie terms offered. On the 12th of August the conrl 
0 ectors adopted, ia opposition to a strong dissent by both the chairman 
and deputy, the foUorving resolaUon:— "That the East India bill haying arrived 
at Its last stage m tl.e House of Lords, it becomes the duty of the conrl oi 
redors to submit to their constituents a final opinion regarding the bill as it 

celatow H n'"'" ‘I'® 
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moderation, and so as not to interfere with the independence of the Company a d isss. 
as ahody acting intermediately between the kings government and the govern- 
ment of India, wliicli independence all parties have admitted it to be of %'ital 
importance to maintain; and rel^dng with confidence’ that parliament will directors 
interpose for the relief of any financial difficulties into which the Company may 
unavoidably be cast through the operation of extensive changes which tlie bill 
proposes to effect — the court of directors cannot do otherwise than recommend <■ 
to the proprietors to defer to the pleasxire expresse<l b)’ both Houses of Pni-lia- 
ment, and to consent to place their right to trade for their own profit in abe\'- 
ance, in order that they maj' continue to exercise the government of India for 
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the further term of twenty years, upon the conditions and under the arrange- Thebiu 
ments embodied in the said bill.” Tlic opinion of the proprietors, ascertained 
by a ballot taken on the 16th of August, was in accordance wHh that of the 
directors. This seems to have been regarded so much as a matter of course, 
that a mere fraction of the proprietors recorded their ■votes, the numbers being 
173 against G-i. On the same day when this ballot was taken, the bill was 
i^ad a third time, and on the 28th of August it received the royal assent. It 
ranks in the statute-book as 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 85, and is entitled, “An Act . 
for effecting an arrangement with the East India Company, and for the better 
government of his Majesty’s Indian territories, till the 30th day of April, 1854.” 

' Apartment is an exact cube of tLirtf feet, ported by caryatides, boldly acnlptnred, represents 
And the wainscotting being ricb dark brown, and Biitaaiua receiring offerings from India, along 
jnnch enriched with gilding, and there being sereral with typi^ figures of Asia, Africa, and the river 
Afge look.ing.gls«e8, the general appearance of the Tbamee, and allegorical emblems of peace and com- * 
ccm u very cosy. The marble mantlepiece, «op- mene. 
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13 Though the general p«q)ort of this important act lia.s already been ex- 
plained, a brief anal^'sis of its leading provisions seems still to be required It 
consists of 117 sections; but as many of these merely recapitulate former 
» arrangements, or relate to points of which it is unnecessary to take particular 
notice, the analysis may be made without entering much into detail The first 
.section, after a recital of the Act 53 Geo. III. c 155, which renewed tlie charter 
now about to expire, enacts. Uiat from and after the 2d of April. 1834, all 
“territories now in possession and under the government of the said Company, 
except the island of St Helena, sliall remain and continue under such govern- 
ment, and that all “real and personal estate whatsoever” belonging to the 
Company at the above date, shall be held “by tlie said Company, in trust for 
Ills majestj. liia lieira and suecessora. for tlie service of tlie government of India, 
disetiarged of alt clainis of the said Company to any profit or advantage there- 
from to tlieir own use, except the dividend on their capital stock seemed te 
them as hereinafter is mentioned." By section 2 all rights, poweis, and privi- 
leges, whether military or civil," heretofore granted and not repealed, nor 
1 epugnant to the present act, are to remain intact with the Company. Seclioa 8 
enacts tliat “the exclusive right of trading svith'tlie dominions of the Emperor 
of China," continued to the Company by 53 Geo. III. o. 155, “sliaU ceasei” and 
sertion 4, that the Company “shall, with all convenient speed, after the said 
.2d April, 1831, close llicir commercial business, and make sale" of all their 
"property wlialsoever, which may not he retained for the purposes of the govern- 
ment of the .said territories.” Sections o-lO inclusive, regulate the mode of 
win mg up the commercial business, provide for the 'granting of reasonable 
compensations and allowances to persons whose interests may be affected by 
t ie discontinuance of the Company’s trade, and charge all the actual debts of 
tlie Company, as .well as those which shall henceforth he lawfully contracted 
on account of the goverament of India, on its revenues, declaring “that neither 
“Z f “t, ” 7“''' Company may hereafter have to their own 

tois of n secured to them, nor the directors or proprie- 

0 of the said Company, shall he liable to or chargeable with any of the said 
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demanded on a year's notice any time after 1854, shouTd the Company then ad isas 
"cease to retain,” or "by the authority of parliament be deprived of the posses- 
sion and government” of India. Sections 14 to 17 are occupied with providing Lea-ung 
additional security for the regular payment of the (Ji'^idend, and the final 
redemption of the capital For this purpose the sum of £2,000,000 sterling is 
to be invested in the fimds and bear compound interest at tbe rate of 3^ per 
cent It was to be placed in a separate account with the commissioners of the 
national debt, to be entitled ‘‘’riic Account of the Security Fund of tbe India 
Company ; ” and tbe dividends upon it were to be employed in tlie purchase of 
additional stock in the funds till the whole should amount to £12,000,000 
sterling. In the event of an}’ failure, or delay in remittances from India to 
meet the dividend, the security fund might be drawn upon to any amount 
necessaiy to make up the deficiency; and at all times the dividend was to 
form a preferable charge on any part of the territorial revenues of India which 
might be remitted to Great Britain. Section 18 may be passed over, as it only 
contains a saring clause, to the effect that nothing contained in tbe act shall 
prejudice the claims of the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Sections 10 to 37 are almost entirely occupied in defining the powers of the 
Board of Control- The greater part of these differ little, if at all, from those ofCcatroL 
pmviously existing, and it is therefore necessaiy to notice only a few of the more 
marked changes. Jiia the law previously stood, the directors were prohibited 
from sending any "orders or instructions whatever, relating to the civil or mili- 
tai^’ government or i-eyenues” of the territorial acquisitions in India, "until 
tbe same shall have been submitted to the consideration of, and approved by” 
the board; and they were'moreover required to pay obedience to “such orders 
and instructions as they shall from time to time receive from the said board 
of commissioners tonebing or concerning the civil and military government of 
the add territories and acquisitions, and the revenues of the same.” When the 
court and the board quaixelled in regard to the interference which ought to be 
used in favour of tbe claims of William Palmer and Co., and the writ of manda- 
mus was applied for, the directors argued that the despatch which they were 
required to send did not relate "to the rivil or military'govemment or revenues” 
of the territorial acquisitions in India, and that they were therefore entitled to 
decline to send it. Though the argument proved unavailing, and the writ was 
issued, it was deemed prudent to leave no room in future for such a captious 
interpretation, and therefore, in the present act, words .at once more definite 
and more comprehensive are employed, and it is enacted "that no orders, 
instructions, despatches, official lettere, or communications whatever, relating 
to the said territories or government thereof, or to the property or rights vested 
in the said Company in tmst as aforesaid, or to any public matters whatever, 
shall be at any time sent or g^ven by the said court of directors, or any com- 
mittee of the said directors, until the same shall have been submitted for the con- 
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A D 1333. sideration of, and approved by tlic Baul board;” and, lioivever mncli they may 
have been altered, tlie directors are “rcquirwl forthwith to send the said orders, 
Lwaing instnictions, despatches, official letters, or communications, in the form approved 
iTsVrndia hy the said board, to their destinations.” By .section 32, indeed, the directors 
may within fourteen days make a written representation, containing “sucli 
remarks, observations, or explanations, as they shall think fit,” and the hoard 
are “required to take every such representation, and the several matters theieia 


contained or alleged, into their consideration,” but their decision, wliatever it 
may be, is to bo “ final and conclusive upon the dirtiblors,'* except in one single 
^ case, which is so special that it must be of very rare occurrence. The 33d sec- 
tion thus describes it: “If it shall appear to the s.iid court of directors that any 
orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, except such 
as shall pass through the secret committee, upon which directions maybe so 
given by the said board as aforesaid, are contrary to law, it shall be in tlie 
_ power of the said board, and the said court of directors, to send a special case, 
to be agreed upon by and between them, and to be signed by the president of 
the said board, and the chairman of the said Company, to three or more of the 
judges of bis majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, for the opinion of the said judges; 
and the said judges are hereby required to certify their opinion upon any case 
so Bubmittea to them, and to send a certificate thereof to the said president and 
^ chairman, which opinion shall be final and conclusive.” 

pow«r»ef . when the board happened to blunder so egregiously as to 

be legally obeyed, that tl.c directors could resist 
them by calhng m the aid of the judges of the King’s Bench. Even the soiry 
privilege of making unavaUing representations was in the most important 
matters denied them, since the power of transmitting despatches through tlie 
secret committee, which was always competent to the board, was enlarged by the 
present act, the SGth section of which, relating to this subject, is as follows:- 
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boiinil to pay a faitlifiil obeUience thereto, in like manner as if such orders and a n issj 
despatches, ofilcial letters, or communication^ had been sent to them bj' the 
said court of directors.” One might have supposed that these sections which r«*en<f 
empower the hoard, whenever secrecy was deemed expedient, to send despatches cf control 
to India witlmut even acquainting the directors as a body with their contents, 
and to modify to anj* extent the despatches originating witli the directors 
themselves, might have suflicetl, but in onler that there might be no possible 
doubt as to the absolute supremacy conferred on the hoard, it was enacted by 
a subsequent section (109),- '* that ovei^' power, authority, and function, hy this 
or any other act or acts given to and vested in the said court of directors, shall 
he deemed and taken to be subject to such control of the said ho.inl of comniis- 
sioners ns in this act is menlionetl, unless there shall he something in the enact- 
ments conferring such powers, authorities, or functions inconsistent with such 
construction, and except as to any patronage or right of appointing to ofiicc 
vested in, or rescn’cd to. the said coml.” 

Tliis exception in regartl to patronage was now indecil the main inducement O'®** 
to the directors and proprietors to undertake the nominal government of India. 
Hitherto they had a direct interest. Their capital and dividends were at stake, 
and might have been endangered hynnygrdss mismanagement; hut hy the 
provisions of the new act these were cfTcctually secured, and henceforth neitlier 
the directors nor the proprietors ran any risk of pecuniary loss from negligence 
or error in the discharge of the duties intrusted to them. In their case, there* 
fore, the government catabUshed was of a very anomalous description. Indivi- 
duals, merely hy investing monc}' to a certain amount in India stock, purchased 
the privilege of voting for directors; and t!ie directors sharing among them 
nearly tlie whole patronage of India, secureil the continued pos.«cssion of their 
seats, hy dUpensing it with a liberal hand among those who had voted, or were 
expected on some future occ-asion to s'ote for them. "Whatever therefore may 
have been tlie theorj* of government now estahlislic<l, it was virtually the result 
3f a compact hy svhich tiie directors and their constituents agreed to submit to 
the dictation of the Board" of Control, or in other s\-ords, of the ministry of tlie 
^ay, in consideration of the amount of patronage reserved to them. In all 
vacancies their power of appointment svas absolute, except in regard to a few 
of the highe.st ofhees, which could not l)C filled up without the approbation of 
the crown ; wliilc even the persons tlius approved, including the governor-general 
himself, held their offices only during the pleasure of the directors, who pos- 
sessed to the same extent ns the crown itself an absolute right of recall. 

Having doteiinined the nature and defined the powers of the home govern- 
ment, the act proceeds to settle the future govcVnment of India itself, and 
makes several important changes. Tlie first of these, contained in section 38, 
divides Bengal into two presidencies, the one styled as before the presidency of 
Tort "IMlliam in Bengal; and the other the presidency of Agra. Section 39 
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^ enacts that “ the superintendence direction, and control of the whole civil and 
military government of aU tlie said territories and revenues in India shall be, 
Li hereby vested in n governor-general and councilloi-s, to be styled ‘the 
“at in Council.’” By section 40 the ordinary councilloi? 

are to be four — three of them appointed absolutely by the directors from actnal 
or former servants who at the time of appointment shall have served at least 
ten years, and the fourth appointed also by the directors, but subject to the 
approbation of his majesty, and selected from persons not in the service of the 
Company. This fourth member was not “to sit or vote" in the council, except 
“at meetings thereof formating laws and regulations” The commander-in- 
cliief in India, or if there be no such commander, or the office be conjoined 
with that of the governor-general, the commander-in-chief on the Bengal eskV 
lishment, may he appointed by the director an extraordinary member of 
coimcU, and take rank next to the governor-general Sections 43-52 aie 
chiefly occupied in defining the powers of the council Thus, it is enacted that 
e governor-general in council “shall have power to make laws and regula- 
tions for repealing, amending, or altering any laws or regulations whatever 
now in orce, or hereafter to be in force, for the said territories, or any part 
ereo , an ^ to make laws and regulations for all persons, wJjether British or 
na ive, oreigners or others, and for all courts of j ustice, whether established by 
hia majeet/s charters or otherwise, and the jurisdiction thereof, and for all 
ces an ungs whatsoever within and throughout the whole and every part 
the said temtories, and for aU servants of the said Company rrithin tie 
domimone of pnncee and etatee in alliance rvith the said Company." TUe 
ppmntly nnlinnted power ie however restricted by a ealvo against its being 
employed to make -any iaws or regulations winch ehall in any way reped, 

Z’ rr ' r f “f - -y 

wl ® punishing mnliny and desertion of officeis and soldiers, 

Tf anv J r T“. O'- anyprovieione 

hesdd rri ™y ™ affecting the raid Compandor 

h uTn - aay Wb or regulatiom wUch 

» ‘>>0 -‘hority of pr- 

un^ttol ‘IV r C0“P”-y. or any p.wl of the 

mVh whV “V of Great sVain and 

cror“ VVhe “= *8-““ of any pereon to the 

cro,moveranyoftLeaidtrriWeV‘' " dominion of the said 

section that nothin^ '’^P*“at, it was provided by a subsequent 

right of p.arhaVenA„V,rf “ ^ ““y ^y 

tanU theroof.” and “ exDr«^ the said territories, and for all the inhab'i- 

ingrightand power i, mtend«ltoho ““P'ota, and constnntlyexisl- 

mtended tohorcserved to parliament to control, mpemede, 
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or prevent all proceedings and acts whntsocver of the said governor-general in ad ipai 
council, and to repeal and alter at any time any law or regulation whatsoever 
made by the said governor-general in council, and in all respects to legislate nwfTf.i 
for the said territories and all the inhabitants thereof in as fnll and ample a {Ari!uncnt. 
manner as if this act had not been passed; and tlte better to enable parliament 
to exercise at all times such right and power, all laws and regtilations made by 
the said governor-general in covmcil sball be transmitted to Englatid," and laid 
annually before both Houses of Parliament Still, though an absolute power of 
repeal vs-as expressly reserved to the legislature, it was provided that “ all laws 
and rcgtilations made as aforesaid, so long as (hey shall remain unrepcalcd, 
shall be of the same force and effect witbin and tbrougbov^t tlm said territories 
as any act of parliament would or ought to bo within the !?ame territories, in 
the same manner as any piddle act of |mliamenl would and ought to be taken 
notice of." 

By section 48 the court of directors are enjoined forthwith to hubmlt for the 
approbation of the Board of Control "such rules as they shall deem expedient 
for the procedure of the governor-general in council in the discharge and 
e.xerciso of all powers, functions, and duties imposed on or vested in him by 
virtue of this act;" and such rules, when approved, ‘‘shall be of the same force 
as if they had been inserted in this net” In all ordlnaiy cases tlie governor- 
general and one ordinal^* member of council were to constitute a quorum, but 
in making laws and regidations the governor-general and at 10.151 tlirce ordinaiy 
members Ijcboved to be present In cases of equality the governor-general was 
' to liavo a casting vote; and, should the majority happen to differ with him 
’ ivilh regsird to any ine.'wure whereby, in bis judgment, •* the safety, tianqulUity, 
or interests of the British posses.sions in India or any part thereof” might be 
" essentially affected," he and the members of council were forthwith " mutually 
to exchaugo with and communicate to each other in writing, under their respec- 
tive hands, to be recorded on their secret consultations the grounds and reasons 
' of their respective opinions." Should tlic govcmor-geneml, after considering 
the same, continue to differ, he might then, "of his own authority, and on his 
^ own responsibility,” adopt the course which might seem to himself "fit and 
{ expedient.” The council might a-ssemble at any place within the British terri- 
j lories in India; but, should that place liappcn to bo ivitbiu any of the other 
! presidencies, the governor of such presidency was to take his scat, and “act as 
/ an extraordinary member.” 

I The 53d .section, a-s one of the most important of tbo act, deserves to bo 
/ quoted verbatim. "Whereas it is expedient that, subject to such special 
. arrangemcTits as local circumstances may require, a general sy.stem of judicial 
■ establishments and police, to which all persons whatsoever, n.s well Europeans 
i as natives, may be subject, should be established in the said territories at an 
; early period, and that such laws as may be applicable in common to all cla.sses 
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533 of iiiliabitants of the siiitl territories, due regard being had to the rights, feelim^ 
and peculiar usages of the people, should be enacted, and that all laws aoJ 
customs having tlie force of law mthin the same teiiitories should be asceitained 
and consolidated, and, as occasion may require, amended : be it therefore enacted 
that the. said Governor-general of India in council shall, as soon as conveniently 
may be after the passing of this act, issue a commission, and from time to time 
commissions, to such persons as the said court of directors, Avith the approba- 
tion of the said board of commissioners, shall recommend for that purpose, and ' 
to such pel-sons, if necessar}', as the said governor-general in council shall think 
fit, such persons not exceeding in the Avholc at any one time five in number, 
and to be styled, ' The Indian Law Commissioners/ with all such powei-s as ’ 
shall be necessary for the purposes hereinafter mentioned, and the said com- 
missioners shall fully inquire into the jurisdiction, powers, and rules of the 
existing com ts of justice and police establishments in the said territories, and 
all existing foms of judicial procedure, and into the nature and operation of all 
laws, whether civil or criminal, written or customary, prevailing and in force 
m any part of the said territories, and whereto any inhabitants of the said terri- 
ones, wliether Europeans or others, are now subject; and the said commis- 
sioners shall from time to time make reports, in wliich they shall fully set forth 
the result of these said inquiries, and shall fiom time to time suggest such 
a erations as may in their opinion be beneficially made in tlie said courts of 
justice and police estabUsbments, foms of judicial proceduie and laws, due 
regard bemg had to the distinction of castes, diffeience of religion, and tlie 
manners and opinions prevailing among different races, and in different parts 
0 le sai terntones " 'Die above commissioners were to follow such instruc- 
ons as siou e given them from time to time by the governor-general ia 
unci , 0 ma 'e special repoits, and receive salaries *' accordino- to the highest 

mnvf ^^^vants of the India Com- 

pany below.the rank of memUra of councU” 

be e-vernmentof each of the r.esiaeeeies »as lo 

vJZl of -uncilB in the eeparete presidoncie, 

hJSrt ^ 

this act nrovidpil I e sax court of directors, under sucli control as is by 
Baideom teI,,n t rrr/,?'’ ™pend. so often .end for such peiiods as the 
of the said prcaidencL^ f "f oonncils in all or any 
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1 he only Other sections of the act 
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the Slst and 82d, which specify those parts of India where “any natui-al born a.d isas 
subjects of his majesty” may, and where they may iiot> reside without a license; 



of Europeans with the said territories will render it necessary to proride 
against any mischiefs or dangere that may arise therefrom, requh’es” the 
governor-general in council, “by laws or r^ulations, to provide >vith all con- 
venient speed for the protection of the natives of the said territories from insult 
and outrage in their pei-sons, religions, or opinions; " the 8Gth. which makes it 
“ lawful for any natural born subject of his majesty authorized to reside in the 
said territories to acquire and hold lands, or any right, interest, or profit, in or 
out of lands, for any term of years, in such part or parts of the said territories 
as he shall be so authorized to reside in ; ” the 87th, which enacts “ that no 
native of the said territories, nor any natural bom subject of his majesty resi- 
dent therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, 
or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
\inder the said Company;” the 8Sth, wliich reqolres the governor-general in 
council "forthwith to take into consideration the means of mitigating the state 
of slaveiy, and of ameliorating the condition of slaves, and of extinguishing 
8la^’e^y throughout the said territories, so soon as such e.vtinction shall be prac- 
ticable and safe: ” and a series of sections which, after providing for the exten- 

. ' I o wtabluli- 

Bion of the episcopal establishment by the erection of bishoprics at I^adras and menta 
Bombay, and enacting that at each of tho presidencies “ two chaplains shall 
always be ministers of the Church of Scotland,” conclude with declaring “ that 
nothing herein contained shsdl be so construed as to prevent the governor- 
general in council from granting from time to time, with the sanction of the 
covwt of divectore and of the commissioners for the affairs of India, to any sect, 
persuasion, or community of Christians, not being of the united Church of' 
England and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, such sums of money ns may 
be expedient for the purpose of instruction or for tlie maintenauce of places of 
worship ” 

The last section provides that “this act shall commence and take effect from •' ennoua 

, _ dilemnui. 

and after the passing thereof (that is, from and after the 28th of August, 1 833, 
when it received the royal assent), “so far as to authorize the apfiointment, or 
prospective or provisional appointment, of the Governor-genenil of India, gov- 
ernors, members of council, or other officer's, under the provisions herein con- 
tained, and so far as hereinbefore in that behalf mentioned,” but, "as to all 
other matters and things,” it was only to commence and take effect from and 
the 22d of April, ] 834. In consequence of the diflerent dates thus a-ssigned 
for the commencement of the act, and some other unexpected coincidences, a 
curious dilemma was produced. By the 41st section it is enacted “that the 
person who shall be governor-general of the presidency of Fori William in 
Bengal, on the 22d clay of April, 1834, shall be the first Governor-general of 
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A D. 1533 India under this act, and such persons as' shall be members of council of tie 
same presidency on that day shall be respectively members of council const!- 
c<ramj-ion. tilted by this act.” In virtue of tliis section Lord WiUiam Bentinck -a-as gov* 
IZI emor-general, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Messrs. 'William Blunt and Ales- 
*' under Ross were members of the first council of India. But the court of dire6 
tors, taking advantage of the earlier date assigned for the commencement of 
tho act, had. on the 27tb of December, 1833, issued two commissions— the one 
appointing Lord William Bentinck to take upon himself the office of governor- 
general upon and from the 22d of April, 1831, and William Blunt, Alexander 
Ross, William Byam Martin, and Thomas Babington ilacaulay. Esquires, “lok 
respectively the first, second, third, and fourth ordinary members of the anid 
council;" and the other appointing Sir Charles Metcalfe to be governor of the 
presidency of Agra upon and from tlie .said 22d of April. When the campugn 
against Coorg waa opened tlie govemoT-generai, who had gone toliadsjsto 
Buperintend different financial arrangements then in progress, repaired to Ban- 
galore, and after the campaign was finished be took up his residence-in His 
Neilgherry HUls for the recovery of his health, which had become so serlouslf 
afTccted that he had intimated Ins resignation to tl»e directors He was thus 
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Oofocimund, and Sir Charles MetcaUV, as senior member of council 
was acting as vice-])retidcnt and ilepuly-govemor of Bengal, at the time nhe» 
th'* new net came int«» oj>cratlon. Tliis was unfortunate, because certain impur* 
t-ant sU-ps liftfl in consequence of the change of government become .alr>oluteIy 
rim-ssiry, and yet it was difiicult to perceive liow these steps could be tahen 
Ml.ilo the govnnior-gcnernl remame*! isolatwl among the Neilgherry HUk 
in n state of houKh which would not .allow him to return to Calcutta 
rotirv adoptcl was to summon the first council under tlic act to meet at Oot.v 
ronmnd. llils jK-rfi-ctly legal.ftince, nshasiicen shomi in the aliove nnalj"*'' 
of the art. the governor-p-rieml was tmjwworisl to as.semhlc tho council at nnj 
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place within the British Indian territories, and, except in the case of making ad. 
laws and regulations, required the assistance of only one ordinary member to 
constitute a quorum. Such a memher was opportunely found in "Mr. Macaulay, 
who, having been made aware that liis 
presence was required, arrived at OoLa- 
camund. Sir Frederick Adam, governor 
of Madras, arrived also about the same 
time, and in terms of an express provi- 
sion in the act, took his seat in the 
council as' an extraordinary member. 

The first act of the council was to issue 
a proclamation on the IGth of June, 1834, 
announcing the passing of the act, and 
the installation of the new form of 
government prescribed by it. Ratber 
strangely, however, the governor-general 
in council, instead of canying out the 
provisions of the act, ventured to place 
I some of the most important of them in 
^ abeyance. Hence part of the proclama- 
tion proceeded in the following extraordinary terms: “'W^herea.s it is impracti- Proceeding* 
cable to carry into immediate execution all the preliminary measures that held at oo- 
flliall be necessary before the duties of the government of Agra can be entered 
upon, or to adopt, without previous inquiry and mature deliberation, the 
different official and legislative proceedings which the separation of the two 
governments require; and whereas, for the aforesaid reasons, it is not expedient 
that the Honourable Sir Charles Metcalfe should assume the government of 
l.gra before the return of the governor-general and council to Calcutta, the 
jovernor-general in council, therefore, has -been pleased to resolve, and it is 
Jereby notified accordingly, that the administration of the presidencj’’ of Bengal, 

13 heretofoi'e constituted, shall in the meantime continue to be carried on by 
the honourable the vice-president in council” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe had, in consequence of liis appointment as governor of 
Agra, ceased to be a member of the council, and that council itself, as formerly parhsment 
constituted, had been entirely abrogated, and yet the proclamation, with a postponeJ. 
Singular inuxtiwe of simplicity and boldness ignores both facts, and merely 
because the govemor-geneinl has been so ‘‘pleased to resolve," notifies accor- 
(hngly, “that the administration of the preddency of Bengal as heretofore 
constituted" shall, in the meantime, continue to be canied on. Tlie illegality 
cf these proceedings is so palpable that it could not possibly have escaped 
tbe notice either of Lord ’William Beniinek, or his distinguished coadjutor, 
tbe late Lord Macaulay. Sir Charles Metcalfe, only ten days after the date 
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A 0 1S34 of the procluraation, writing his fiiend Mr. Tucker, then chairman of tlie 
court of directors, says, “You kntnv, I conclude, our present position. Tlje 
ofs“c governor-general would endanger his life -were he to quit the Neilgherry Hills 
September, as he proposes, or as I should say, before October. He 
of has, therefore,. Horn necessity, summoned tlie council on the hills. He hw also 
suspended the formation of the Agra government, and the application of tlie 
new act to Bengal I am to remain vice-president here until his return I fe,it 
that several things in this arrangement are illegal.” At the same time he makes 
the best excuse which could be offered for it when he adds, “His lordships 
detention in the hills is quite unavoidable. He nearly lost Ills life in his last 
attack, and everj’ medical man predicted tlie most fatal consequences if Le 
should attempt to encounter the heat of the plains at this season. He is now 
quite well where he is, but dare not move " Under these circumstances some 
such arrangement as that actually made seems to have been absolutely neces- 
saij to prevent the mischiefs which must have ensued from leaving the seat of 
government without a regular administration But no neces-sity, howem 
great, could cure the illegality of superseding or postponing the operation of an 
act of parliament 


“’.dmi Bovernor-gcneral returned to Calcutta, on tlie Htli of November, 

which engaged hi, intention wa, the Oolacamm.1 
SSL ■‘"'I >'« endeavoured to legaliae aU th,at had been done under it 

by an exercise of his legislative power. Accordingly, on the 20th of November, 
the lol owing act was passed, “Be it enacted that all acts done by the Ooveraon 
pneral of India m council, or by the vice-president of Fort 'William in Bengal 
in council, or in pursuance of any authority given by the said governor-genenl 
in council, or by the said vice-president in council, between the 22d of April, 
and the Hth of November. 1834, Bhall be valid and effectual to all intsnl, 

‘Jie said 22ddny of April, 

curino r.‘ “f this act, so far fium 

' councfluff 1 T' u ™ ”■ "'P'ttt''"' of ‘t The governor-geneial in 

tT^w d ,r ™PP->^<=d -ecessity, had viobileJ 

1 m I'd tl ° ;"®1 “f t’- t^^’aturc itself ccold save 

o rive ! n 7 r, Pe-> eousequenoa, 

at LI u • 1 1 r P''“="'5t”S’ Tt'e only effectual remedy, therefore, ua' 
u 0 nC 1 ’>*=<5, the Act Li 0 Wni. IT 

exiilaininu tlie ‘l ''ee'ting the recent Act 3 and 4 Wm IV. c. 85, awl 

ist eLf"! r^r 

nif the said recited .ct,“ inilew- 

thinl tilt Ld Z ^ '"■P'-'-'t'a f- "nets, matters, awl 

everdse of tlm iidiniuislZmh; ZZ T 'Z' 

between tlie 22d of Anril lan L ‘'"'tories in tlie East Indies, 

P . 1834. and the l.st of January, 1835, and declares 
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that “all siicli acts, matters, and things shall he as valid and effectual, and a p isas 
shall be. and be deemed to be, of as much force, ralidit}', and effect as if they 
had been expressly authorized by the said redted act” 

In regard to the ne^v presidency of Agra, ■which had been provided for by >'6^ p«s>- 
the act, it may here be mentioned that, though- on the very day of the return Agraieftiii 
of the governor-general to Calcutta from the Neflgherry Hills, it was formally 
notified that Sir Charles Metcalfe “had taten the prescribed oaths and assumed 
cliarge of the government of Agra,” the plan of this fourth government, which 
the directors had alwa^'s objected to as involving a large unnecessaiy expendi- 
ture, was never fully carried out. ‘After its duties had been so restricted and 
flittered away that it had become amere misnomer to call it a “government,” an 
act was passed, on the Gist of August, 1835, making it la^vful for the court of 
directors, imder the control of tlie boartl of commissioners, “to suspend the 
execution of the provisions” of the Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 85 so fiu* as rehites 
to the division of the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, into two distinct 
presidencies, one of which was to be styled the presidency of Agra, and enact- 
ing tliat so long as the execution of these provisions shall remain suspended, 
the govemor-general in council may “appoint, from time to time, any servant of 
• the East India Company, who shall have been ten years in their semce in . 

India, to the office of lieutenantrgovemor of the North-western pi-ovinces, now 
^ under the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and from time to time to 
■ declare and limit the extent of the territories so placed under such lieutenant- 
t governor, and the extent of the authority to be exercised by such lieutenant- 
‘ governor, as to the said governor-general in* council m.ay seem fit.” This per- 
^ mission to suspend was so completely in accordance with the views of the direc- 
i tors, that they immediately availed themselves of it, and all idea of erecting a 
' separate presidency of Agra was abandoneil 

After the return of Lord William Bentinck to Calcutta, no event of any junta « 
i importance occurred till his administration closed. He had intimated his ^riUiam 
I resignation, and only waited the return of the sailing season to take his depar- fam!m^rr.- 
f lure. On the 20th of March, 1835, lie ceasetl to be governor-general, and set • 

! s.nl for Europe. His government had been eminently peaceful, and its merits 
t consequently are founded not on new actjnisitions of territory, or brilliant mili- 
I tary achievements, but on the more solid ground of internal improvement — on 
1 reductions of expenditure, the correction of abuses, the extension of the means 
f of education, the more adequate administration of justice by the liberal employ- 
[ ment\)f native agency; and above all, the bold and successful inroad made on 

I superstition by the suppression of one of its most abominable practices. In all 

I these respects Lord William Bentinck proved himself an able, liberal, and coii- 

f scientious administrator. The great defect of his policy was, as we have seen, 

} the absurd extent to wliich he attempted to cany Uie^'stem of non-interference. 

I By standing aloof when disorder commenced, he too often allowed it to increase 

i 228 
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till it became too alarming to be any longer tolerated, and thus laid himself 
open to the charge of dealing barslily witli native states, by making the lulcn 
responsible for disturbances wbich an earlier interference on liis partiuigU 
easily have pievented. Still, it must be admitted that non-interference, vLeii 
steadily carried out aa part of a general system, jiossessed several advantages, 
and ill more than one instance, by tlirowing native •rulers upon their own 
resources, compelled them to conciluite the good-will of their subjects, and to 
govern with a. wisdom and moderation which they had never tlisplayed before 
Lord William Bentinck had longed for the appointment of govemor-geneial, in 
order that he might remove the stigma of incapacity which he conceived to 
have been fixed upon him by his summary removal from the government of 
Madras. This object he certainly accomplished, since even those disposed to 
censure partievdar parts of bis adininistratrorr, freely admit that, taken as a 
whole, it entitles him to no mean place among Indian statesmen. 
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PROM THE EXTINCTION OF THE TRADE OF THE COMPANY TO 
THE COJOIENC^EMENT OF THE GREAT SEPOY MUTINY. 


CHAPTER 1. 


?ir CliArles Jretcalfe provisional governor general — He removes tlie restrictions on the InJiari press — 

Opposite views of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control in regard to the appointment of 
a successor to Lord AViUiam Bentinck — Lord Heytesbmy’s appointment revoked by the crown — 

Lord Auckland becomes governor general — A new succession in Oude — Intrigues and 
deposition of the Eajah of Siittaralu 

JcFTER the departure of Lord William Bentinck, Sir Charles ad isss 
I Metcalfe became govemor-geneml, in virtue of a provisional 
^|i appointment By this appointment the full powers of 
1 office •were uadoubtetUy conferred upon him; but as his proviiiona) 
|| tenure was precarious and temporary, it seems to have 
yr been expected, not unreasonably, that he '^vonld continue to 
carry on the government according to its ordinary routine, and 
i innovate, without absolute necessity, on the policy which had 
’ been jiroviously pursued. He himself judged differently, and in April, 
within a month after liis installation, had prepared the draft of an act 
by which all the restrictions to ■which the Indian press was previously 
subject, were to be repealed. Tiie act itself, however, ■u’as not passed 
and promulgated till the foUowng September. It does not appear whether 
there was any difference of opinion in the council on the subject, but if 
there was, there can be no doubt that Air. Macaulay "was one of the mnjoritj'. 

In substance, the act simply repealed the press regulations of 1823 in the 
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public news, should appe.ar, and declare ■when it was to be printed or published. 

The soundness of the repeal, in so far as regarded tlie Eiwopean press, could 
hardly be questioned; but as it seemed impossible to give freedom to the Euro- 
pean, without extending it to the native pr«s, some of the ablest servants of 
the Company entertained grave doubts as to the ri^lit course of procedure. 
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The Honomable Jlountstuait Elphinstone, wlien consulted on the subject ic 
1832, had written as follows: — “If all be fiee, we shall be in, a predicament 
S”.!' experienced. In other countries the use of the pres 

has gradually extended along avitb the improvement of the government and the 
intelligence of the people; but we ehall have to contend at once ivith the mod 
leflned theories of Europe, and avith the prejudices an* fanaticism of Asia, both 
rendered doubly formidable by the imperfect education of those to whom every 
appeal will be addressed " Sir Charles Metcalfe attached little weight to this 
peculiarity, and in an elaborate reply to an address presented to him, declared 
Uie repeal justifiable on general principles. At the same time he thought that 
it had become “ almost rmavoidable” from circumstances. “ The (Indian) 
preM," he said, “ had been practically free for many years, including the whole 
period of the administration of the late governor-general, Lord William Bentinct, 



and although laws of restriction existed 
in Bengal winch gave awful power to 
the government, they had ceased tf> 
operate for any practical jiurpose. Tlier 
were extremely odious. They gave to 
the government arbitrary power, wliicli 
British subjects in any part of the world 
detest No government could now hare 
carried them into effect, without setting 
universal opinion at defiance. After 
the liberty given by Lord AVilHam Ben* 
tinck’.s forbearance, no government could 
have ventured to enfoi-ce those laws, un- 
less it had been gifted w’itli a most hardy 
insensibility to ridicule and obloquy- 


were , J^ven supposing them to be good, they- 

it would have bern\wd bnleXltata ‘'-gO'’— *' 

'^i“bf ld?ild'rf1°';?“'^ PrinclpHSir Charles Metcalfe was certainly 
The pier itnhT f " J-M-ticn in cirdiimstance, 

they could not be “"nfotrifT 

repeal them? The • ’ Avns the necessity for hastening to 

Bl'in. Ifl he ‘ "r:; “'■M '>■> - -e to ‘>'“5' 

useless, because they co’uhr.iot WnW,l 
same reason they must have ceased to be '■ 1 

ernor-general only nrovisiomll - "I’^toevous, and that therefore a gov- 
snperseded, had no particular “'’'f ‘i 

.d.tnved,,hiss„ceessc.wl,stepl„,.,ri.h":^tSrfirM:i 
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popularity Avliich was to be acquired by adopting it? and if, on the contrary, the a d. isss 
roi>eal would have been condemned by liis successor, why place him in a false 
position, and embarrass liim with an innovation tliat might be at variance with Emaudpa 
the general tenor of his policy? On th^ and similar grounds, the propriety pTe-os. 
of the conduct of Sir Charles iletcalfe in hastening to repeal the existing 
restrictions on the press may be questioned, and*it is thus easy to undei-stand 
how the measure was received in dilferent quarters with verj’’ different feelings, 

Tlio'se whom it freed from all fear of restraint naturally hailed it with acclama- 
tion, while the public generally regarded it with favour, and testified their 
approbation, not merely by laudatory addresses, hut by the erection of a hand- 
some public building devoted to literary purposes, and designated tlie Metcalfe 
Hall, in order at once to celebrate the liberation of the press and perpetuate 
the name of the liberator. "VTIien the measure was first announced to the home 
authorities, it was as strongly condemned as it had been elsewhere applauded, 
and called forth a censure, which though not accompaiue<l by an immediate 
withdrawal of confidence, laid the foundation of a serious misunderstanding. 

The director, become as lukewarm as they had formerly been zeaIou,s in 

•' •' Moteilftfi 

supportmg Sir Charles Metcalfe, overlooked the prior claim which he had kUatioun 
undoubtedly established to the firat vacant governorship in their gift, and wlien **'**™"" 
ho applied for explanation, returned through their secretary an answer so dry and 
laconic, that on the very day when he received it, he despatched a letter intima- 
ting his deteiTuination to retire from the sei^dce of- the Company. He accoixl- 
ingly sailed for England on the 13th of Fehruaiy, 18.38. The extent of the 
loss which India sustained by bis departure was not fully known till after. As 
he had always been opposed to the policy which letl to the disastrous war in 
Afghanistan, there is reason to pie.snme that had he remained, as his influence 
would doubtless have been employed, so also it might have sufficed to prevent 
it. His ser^dees hou'ever were not lost to lus country. As governor successively 
of Jamaica and of Canada in the most critical periods of their history, he gave 
new proofs of consummate statesmanship. Public gratitude was not wanting, 
but the peerage conferred upon him came too late to he anything more than a 
barren title. An excniciating disease was preying upon him, and he returned 
home only to die. • 

In narrating the emancipation of the Indian press, and tracing some of its Question as 
consequences in the subsequent career of Lord Metcalfe, we were obliged to pass wuiiam 
onward witliout referring to a series of transactions which took place about the " 

same time in England, and which, while not properly belonging to the history 
uf India, are too ira])ortant to he omitted. "When the court of directors I'eceived 
intimation of Lord AVilliam Bentinck’s intended resignation, it was proposed to 
put either the Honourable Moimtstuart Elphinstone or Sir Charles Metcalfe in 
nomination, for the office of govemor-generaL Mr. Elpliinstone, on the plea of 
indifferent health, declined, and the court, on the 2Sth of September, ISS-f, by a 
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1SI5 majolity of fifteen to two. adopted the two following resolutions:— “1. Thai 
this court deeply Lament that the state of Lord William Bentinck's health sIioiU 
'loprii'e the Company of his most vahiahle services, and this court 
deem it proper to reconl, on the occasion of his lordship’s resignation of the 
office of govemor-gcneral, their high sense of the distinguished ahillty, enem-, 
zeal, and integrity -with whidi his lordship has discharged the .arduous dalierot 
his exalted station, 2 Th.at referring to the appointment which has been con- 
ferred by the court, with the .approbation of his majesty, on Sir Charles Theopliilus 
Metcalfe, provisionally, to act as Govemor-genenal of India, upon the death, 
resignation, or coming aw.ay of Lord William Bentlnck ; and adverting also to 
the public character and services of Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose knowledge, 
experience, and talents eminently qualify him to prosecute successfully the 
vanous important measures consequent on the new charter act, this court are of 
opinion that it would be inexpedient at present to make any oth'er arrangemcEl 
for supplying the office of governor-general And it is resolved accordingly that 
t le c lairs authorized and instructed to communicate this opinion to his 
nwjosty 8 ministere, through the president of the board of commissioners for tbe 
aifaira or Tnfltn ” 


the communication thus ordered was made, Jlr. Charles Grant, who 


OorerstRtat 

e^jertionto , , ' '-'“‘“''■“vatv.wu mus oruereo was made, Mr. Charles Grant, wlio 

ttenufiny president of the Board of Control in tbe Jlelboume ministrj', 

SZ'."'- ‘““"lur in the second resolution of the directors, but pro- 

fr r ‘P fte appoint- 

letliT.* + 1 ° Company, however eminent his know- ' 

edge talents, and experience may confessedly be, his majesty's ministers agree 

on the aft of December, 1820. that the case can hardly bo conceived In which 
be iiti *■“ toat tbe highest office of the government in India shoidJ 

b tllelrt 7' “7 ““I tout that one m.ain link at W 

‘ oir 7 °u governments ought, for the 

W ftoul „ ■ * "’“■“‘•“toed On this principle it has i.ually 

nee of ftLlfT -"-tors see much to enjoin the conlhu- 

Th X’Sr *7! “’ "“'"".ondn deviation finm it” 

offlcelf 7 "PPototaent of any servant of the Company to the 

rlietoricaUy like Ur. Canaiii.f f #li!* not, however, talk 

but distinctly placed his ol ' "'r ^ "^^sity of maintaining a “main link," 

first government it w ^“"nd, that during the period of his 

eminent ^^^70 7" 

practised or connived at the P'^^d of Ins career 

his fint duties as goveruor-venendt ”” '"’luch it would be one of 

b '"■'ToenemUosuppresa If Lord Cornwallis was justi- 
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fied in making this sweeping accusation, tliero can bo no doubt that be was 
ri"ht in objecting to the appointment of a servant of the Company to the office 
of ffovernor-general, but owing in no small degree to the example of integrity 
set hy Lord Cornwallis himself, the liulhwv service bad been thoroughly 
reformed, and as indiscidniinate cbai’ges of corruption could no longer be in- 
sinuated, the exclusion of the Compan3’’s ser\'ants from the highest offices 
behoved to he placed on some other ground. Mr. Canning’s maxim was accord- 
ingly bxought into practical operation, axul ministers pronounced a sweeping 
sentence of disqualification which sounded very like a gratuitous insult to those 
against whom it was directed. It mav' be admitted that a practical acquaint- 
ance with European statesmanship was of the gieatest consequence to the 
Governor-general of India, and that those, tlierefore, who could not have had 
any opportunity’ of acquiring it were not the most eligible candidates for this 
highest office; but Mr. Grant, though he may have meant no more than this, 
used langxiage in which more Avas implied, and by seeming to cast a stigma on 
their service, furnished the directors with an opiiortimity of pre.senting an 
indignant remonstrance. In the correspondence which ensued tliere appears 
to h.ave been little sincerity on cither side. Under the mask of advocating 
general principles, both parties were pursuing objects of a personal nature, 
llinisteiu were deshous to procure the a]»jH>intment for Mr Grant, and the 
flirectora, offended that he had not attended more to their suggestions in framing 
the new ehaiter act, were unwilling to put him in nomination. 

Mr, Grant in his letter had adverted to the disadvantages of a temporary 
ajipointment, and urged the necessity' of for’thwith ap{>ointing in regular form. 
The directors in their answer admitted the superior-ity of a permanent appoint- 
ment, and declared their conviction that Sir Charles Metcalfe was a fit person 
to receive it. It was therefore "with 'deep regret” they had learned that he 
Avas considered by his majesty’s goveniinent "to be ineligible to the station of 
governor-general, and upon grounds which Avould exclude the whole service of 
India from that high office.” After referring in refutation of Mr. Canning’s 
maxim to "the whole course of oiu- transactions in Britisli India,” as “fiunishing 
the most conclirsrve evidence that the seiu’airts of the Comjiany, both civil and 
military, are eminently'* qualified for the highest public trust, and that the 
mijjortant office of governor-general has been held by several of them with the 
utmost advantage to the national interests, ” they concluded with intimating 
that the arrangements for filling up the office of governor-general would be 
taken into consideration at "the proper time.” 'In strict law Lord William 
benttnek had not resigned, but only* intimated’ his intentroir to resign, and 
the director's were not unwilling to j«*ocure delay by taking advantage of a 
legal quibble. The design was transqrarent. The ministry Avas tottering, and 
the effect of the delay’ Avould probably' be’to Jdlow the appoiirtment to be made 
under the auspices of another political party'. But the very circumstance Avhich 
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A-n \i^ recommended delay to the directors urged the Whigs to use all possible 
despatch, and Jlr. Grant, holding that a vacancy in the office of governor- 
uTh’-T “ actnall}' taken place, intimated to the directors that if they allovftl 

m™t the statutorj’ t-^vo months from the date of the notification to elapse, the ctowb 
forthwith exercise its reserved power of appointing, The legality of tlih 
course being more than questionable he subseq\iently modified his threat, aai] 
intimated that the crown would not appoint without giviiig the court a luontliV 
notice. The result was. that the Whig ministry having broken down lost 
the envied appointment, and lea it as a legacy to the Peel ministry who suc- 
ceeded them 


Tiie directors having thus gained their point weie no longer disposed to 
tiuilille for delay, and soon came to an imderstanding aritli Lord EUenWgli, 
who had hccome president of the Board of Control With Ids lordsldp’s cm- 
cunence they olfercd the office of governor-general to the Honoiiralle Moant- 
Stuart Elphinstone. By tins offer the stigma supposed to have been fixed on 
,i tho servants of tlie Company by Mr. Canning's dictum was removcsl. Tlia 
.n Imwever, was all that was gained by the court or sacrificed by the boanl It 
vas veil known to both that Mr Elphinstone, having already declined tlie 
appointment, would in all probability decline it again, and it is therefore diffi- 
cult to allow LokI Ellenborough nU the credit which lie claims for haring 
ou i one t le \\ bigs in liberality by offering the appointment of govemor-general 
to one of tlie most distinguished servants of the Company. A better proof of 
liberality and of an enlightened use of patronage, might have been glvea h} 
offering the appointment, not to Mr. Elphinstone, who, it might have Icni 
jiresiimed, would decline, but to Sir Charles Metc.alfe, who would certainh- 
have bee,, proud to accept of it. and to whose distinguished services it would, 

■ 1 the judgment ol the directors themselves, have been an appropriate rewanl 
e had, as wo have seen, been proposed for the office, and rejected for a reasn 
: o“rre EIl.hinsto„o. Suroly if Lonl Ellen. 

r'nii ” "m rT.’’"”'" So far from thi', 

tlie ni'.noinlm nt” "f ^ ''“linnture when he hastened to pronm 

posjiri tl r f'-omor-general for Lord Heyleshuiy who eertaiidv 
Lnninv a, 1 in perfertlon, a, he had never scrvml te 

ra™w,i ' 1 So litUe. indevd, was Bird 

'u'd he Ikv; Vft 

sioiml apirfiintmcnt of or. - thi''tr.e, he would have conferred tlic provi- 

Kemimiidcr-in-chlcr, ,vhn' hadT*^”' vr'”' "PI"'''!"' 

and ri fusel it to Sir Cl I *i''"^'*‘"“tion lint that of being a goorl soldier, 
nsscpiizel This piece ofTon'- I nnivereilb 

nud Sir Cliarles iinr- Xt ' Ellenborough was not nllowel to rnnimit. 

Charlm iinre more „I, lamed the ,.„vi,i„,.„, „pp„i„tme,i,. 
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Everything seemed noAV to be settled. Lord Heytesbury liad been sn-orn a.d isss 
into office, had provided his outfit, taken out his passage, and completed all 
preliminarj’ anungements, but liad not actually sailed, when the Peel ministry’, Lordnejte« 
who had endeavoured ^vithout success to strengthen themselves b}' a dissolution 
of parliament, were compelled to resign. Tlie Whigs having resumed office 
imder Lord llelboume as premier, saw the appointment of governor-general, of 
which they had formerly been balked, once more in their power, and were not 
to be restrained by any feelings of delicac3' from seizing it. Lord Heytesbury’ 
immediately received a communication from the new government desiring him 
to postpone his departure. Three day’s .later he was distinctly informed that 
ministers bad resolved to ad\’ise the crown to revoke his appointment The 
propriety of this proceeding was keenly canvassed. The directors, conceiving 
tliat its tendency’ was to hold up the office of governor-general as a prize to be 
contended for by' political parties, presented a strong remonstrance, while the- 
opposition brought the subject under the notice of both Houses of Parliament, 
and denounced the revocation as grasping and unconstitutional Ministers 
attempted to justify themselves by’ drawing a distinction between an appoint- 
ment which was only’ about to be, and one which had actually’ been carried 
into effect. In the latter case they woxdd not have interfered, but in the 
former, though tiiere might be inconveniences in the cancelling of the appoint- 
ment, they' were not nearly so serious as those which would inentably' be pro- 
duced by' the want of confidence and cordiality' between the Indian and the 
home govei’nment Another reason for revoking- the appointment, though it 
probably’ weighed more than all the others, was not mentioned Tlie vacancy 
liad occurred while the Whigs were in office, and would have been supplied by 
them had not the directors prevented it by interposing a qxiibbling delay’. The 
Tories had thus by a kind of trick obtained a valuable patronage wliich did 
not properly' belong to them, and could hardly complain either of injustice or 
.indelicacy, when it was once more taken out of their hands, and restored to the 
rightful owners 

The office of govei’nor-general having thus again become vacant, some diffi- Lohiauci- 
culty appears to have been felt in making the new appointment ilr. Grant, pomtai 
now Lord Glerteig, having become colonial secretary, and been succeeded as 
president of the Board of Control by Sir John Hobbouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, might be considered as removed from the field, and as there was no 
other individual whose claims gave him a decided preference, some difficulty’ 
was felt. The consequence was that the same political pai’ty’ who had formerly* 
insisted on an immediate appointment were now in favour of delay*. The 
president of the boai-d accordingly proposed to wait the arrival of Lord William 
Bentinck before appointing bis successor, and engaged not to take any* advan- 
tage of the failure of the directors to fill up the vacancy within the two months 
allowed them by’ statute. In the meantime the names of various individuals 

VoL. III. ' _ 2i0 
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A D 1S36 -were put forwaid, and at last tlie public announcement was made tliat-the office 
of governor-general had been conferred on Lord Auckland Why he should 
Lord Audi have been selected in preference to some others who had been mentioned vcsn 
imnui not veiy apparent, as there was nothing in his antecedents to make it proklle 
the affaii-s of India had engaged much of his attention, or that his adminis- 
trative talents were likely to prove of a high order. All that could he said to 
be kno^vn was that he was a nobleman of amiable manners and excellentyhar- 
acter, free from any overweening confidence in liis own judgment, and disposed 
to listen to advice from those whom he believed competent to give it From 


Judicul 

rsfortua 



tliLs last feature in his character it was > 
anticipated that he would do nothing ' 
rashly, and be able at least to avoid any ' 
serious blunder. ; 

Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta | 
on the 3d of March, 1830, and immedi- ' 
ately entered on the duties of his office f 
The whole country was tranquil, and 
there seemed reason to hope that lie J 
would be allowed, like Lord William , 
Bentinck, to devote himself to the work ' 
of internal improvement. The recent 
charter act indeed had not left him m , 
any doubt as to the measures which 
ought first to engage his attention, and 
had in particxilav declared it expedient [ 
that '* a general system of judicial r 


establishments and police, to which all 
persons wbatsoever, as »reU Europeans as natives, may be snbjecl, shouU be 

“"d 3ucb laws as may 

due reea 1 h ^ classes of tbe inhabitants of tbe said territories, 

ttr ame • ' “ , h™g f-e of lawwitbin 

may mnuire”^ s ionld be ascertained -and consolidated, and as occasion 
inl lT “T -0* “f kg»l «'fonn was brougW 

IdeSr gO'^ent, provision had been 

nsu.ally designated tl‘* i™-?v^ “f » fourth member of conncil, 

in wbicli be was exp’ectldtrM!.”™'^^' P“riicular dcpartmenl 

whose reports madpfi-n *• ^he establishment of a law commU'iiou, 

for improved lorialatior ^ furnish the grounds or materials 

means, the govemor-neneralt •■'"i Provided with tho nccessan' 

was commenced On the ustr ”f ■"’ort of legislation 

1830, additional extent and imrort' 
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apce was given to the emplojTnent of nncoveruinted judges \>y an enactment ad isse. 
that “ no person whatever shall by reason of place of birth, or by reason of 
descent,, be incapable of being a principal siulder ameen, sudder ameen, orEmpioj- 
moonsif within the territories subject to the presidency of Fort "William in tnejo.ifes 
Bengal." Originally the siidder ameen and the raoonsif were the only classes 
of native judges, and had a vei^' limited joiisdlction. Gradually the powers of 
both were extended, and in 1827 the sudder ameen, the superior of tlie two, 
was empowered to trj* suits to the amount of 1000 rupees. The necessities of 
the case were still imperfectly met, and an important improvement was made 
by Lord William Bentinck in 1331, by the institution of a third and higher 
class of judges called principal sudder ameens, whose jurisdiction, at first 
restricted, was afterwards extended to cases involving property to any amount 
Under the above enactment, all barriers to the attainment of a judgeship in any 
of the three classes were broken down, and it wa.s declared that no kind of 
descent, native, European, or mixed, should henceforth operate as an exclusion. 

This first step, as to the propriety of which there could be no doubt, was soon 
followed by another, which, from the opposition which it encountered, accpiirecl 
some degree of historical importance. 

On the Ofch of Jlay, 1830, the governor-general in council enaeWd that from JunKUetJon 
the Ist of June following, the 107th clause of Act 53 Geo. III. c. 155, ‘'shall 0 T«rBnt»h 
cease to have effect \7ithin the territories of the East India Company,” and that ‘ 
"from the said day, and within the said territories, no person whatever shall 
by reason of place of birth, or by reason of descent, be in any civil proceeding 
whatever excepted from the jurisdiction” of the courts of sudder deivanny 
adaiolut, of the zillah and city judges, of the principal sudder ameens, in the 
presidency of Fort "IVilliam, or of the similar courts of the other presidencies. 

For explanation it is necessary to mention that by tbe above 107th section 
BritLsh subjects, at the distance of more tlian ten miles from the presidencies, 
were generally subject to the Jiuisdiction of the ordinary civil courts, but 
instead of appealing to tbe sudder dewanny adawlut. or other courts exerci.siiig 
the highest appellate jurisdiction, it was competent for them, as defenders, to 
appeal to the supreme court of the presidenqr in which t]iey were sued The 
effect of the above enactment of the governor-general in council, therefore, was 
to depriv'e British born subjects of a privilege, real or supposed, which they 
previously possessed, and place them as defenders in the mofussil courts on the 
very same footing as the natives of India. 

There cannot be a doubt that the ap|)eal to the supreme coiut, given to 
British subjects only and denied to native^ was one of those invidious dis- 
tinctions which was struck at by tlie late charter act, and to the removal of 
which the legislative council were specially required to direct their attention 
It.had accordingly, in 1835, while Sir Cliarles Metcalfe was provisional gover- 
[ nor-general, been carefully 'considered, and Mr. Macaulay as president, as well 
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as the other members of the law commission, had in minutes expressed .1 
decided opinion that tJie appeal from the provincial to the supreme court ou'^lit 
to be abolished. Such was the state of matters when Lord Auckland .arrived, 
and lienee his lordship, in a minute on the subject, thus expressed liiinself, "I 
may say that I have not had the same personal share in this measure as iu others 
which have for the first time been brought under discussion since I took my 
seat m the government. I found, on my ariival, that this act had already been 
some weeks before the public; my predecesMr had cordially approved of it; the 
council was unanimous in its favour; the governors and councils of JIadias 
and Bombay wished for its extension to their presidencies." It might have been 
supposed that a measure which had thus united all the leading authorities in 
its favour would not be violently opposed anywhere. It proved othenvise. 
Not in the provincial districts, where alone the new enactment was to opeiate, 
but m Calcutta, where not an individual was to be affected by it, an agitation / 
was got up, a public meeting was held, at which the speakers denounced the 
Mieasure as a violent and illegal encroachment on their rights as Biitish sub- ; 
jects. and different memorials were presented to tlie governor-general in council, 
praying that the enactment should be rescinded. 

’ ■ . ““ ““‘“re “f ‘he objections taken by the memoiial- 

ists, the following passages fiom tlieir fiist memoiial may he nnoteil; '■« by ' 
e wise and coasideiate provisions of the supreme legislature of Great Britain, 

:e due admmistration of justice is seemed to the Mahometan and the Hindoo, 
aceording to the d.ffeient codes they severally recognize; and your memorial- r 
b! rlTrM'a . Hindoo law he seenred to the Hindoo, > 

ton mi ,.1 Mussulman, your memorialists are not asking 

m-mliw ^ ^**®**' appeal from Hindoo or Mussul- ' 

thpw ' honourable Company’s regulations, to the laws of ^ 

Auaiii aheady recognized and confiimed by act of pailianieut" 

It "loo’ heiuf „ '"‘’u'f “f ‘he Stat. 63 Geo. III. 

iiecesoarilv Ml H T quaUficatlon whatever, it will 

dcTw ^ r ” -”“"“1 “-h wherein British born ’ 

known and 1 nl f n i ” proceeding will be in a Ungiioge to them un- 
conl ‘“-these judges themselves, eiitaaiug, fr«-« 

ami t 1-. ! 1 ™ “oeurrenee of enormous bribery, 

of n Bill .7’’ ‘he unprecedented anomaly ■ 

in a ‘7 7““ ■" ''“‘-0“ E"h'>-h ...hjcct. 

‘im ju.ii:“.:s“: t’ ““<>-t“od by 

me strangers, with .i|,pe„l „„i.. . ^'^•'"5 1“ Iaw.s to wliicli Enghsluncn 

Hud tlieso objections to Ih "Sher court of tlie same character,” 

jnstined .all the clamour raised Hfu^^ '"T 

"gainst It, and proved it deserving of the lilfc 
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of “tlie Black Act ” usually niipVied to it by its oiiponents; but the truth is, ad.isjc. 
that the objections were founded on a gro&s misrepresentation of the purpose 
and tendency of the measure — a misrepresentation so gross that it must to 
‘some extent have been wilful. The incmorinlists complain of the injury which 
the enactment would inflict ou them in “criminal trials,” ami in suits in which 
they might be “plaintiffs,” though it refers cxclusivel)’ to civil suits find to by Lora 
suits in which they were only defendants. They sjwnk, moreover, ns if the 
appeal of which they were deprived was an oppeal from Hindoo or JIahoinetan 
law, or the law of the Company's regulations, to tlie law of England, whereas, 

.as the government justly ivinarked in the answer returned to the memorial — 

“You are mistaken in supjiosing that j'ou ever possessed such an appeal. A 
judicial appeal is, by its own natiux*, an np(>eiil, not from one law to another 
law, but from one tribunal to another tribunal. In every cise which the 
Hindoo law, the Mahometan law, or the law of the Company’s regulations Ls 
binding on the mofussil judge, the Hindoo law, the JIahometnn law, or the law 
of the rcgulatioas is equally binding on the supreme court in its character of a ' 

court of appeal" ThU answer completely disi»oses of the objections of tlie 
memotialUts*, but, as it liad no etlcct in diminishing their clamour, we are 
almost driven to the explanation unhesitatingly adopted by ^Ir. ^lacnulay, and 
thus broadly asserted by him : — “ It may at first slglit njipear btmngo that n 
law which is not unweiconve to tlvose who aw to live under it, slmuld excite 
. sucli acrimonious feelings nmung iK.'Ople who are wlioUy c.\e)n]>ted from its 
operation ; but the e.\planntion is siuqilu. Though nobody will be sued in the 
mofussil courts, many people wl»o reside at Calcutta have or wish to have 
practice in the supreme court These appeals, indeed, Imve hitherto yielded 
but a veiy scanty harvest of fees; but hopes are entcrt.ajned, and have indeed 
been publicly expressed that, as the number of British settlers in the mofussil 
increases, the number of appeals w'jll iiicre>xse nlMt.'* In another minute he 
•speaks still more plainly — “A small knot of people in Calcutta, a knot of iicople 
who are not to live under this law, who know nothing about tlie adininistr.vtiou 
of justice ill the mofaxsil, and who are inlerestetl in the tpiestiou only as pme- 
' titioners or officers in the supreme court, h.avc kept up an incessant clamour 
I against the governmeut, and have done their best to conceal the smnllnes-s of 
their numbers and the weaknt5J>3 of tJieir cause by the violence of theh* invec- 
tives and the audacity of their assertionst” Tlie goveriior-genoiTil took the very 
^ same view, and gave ulteranco to it, though in somewhat softer terms, when 
* he wrote, “The change intioduced is small indeed, for njipeals to the supi'eme 
‘ court have been so rare that .section 107, o3 Gea III. nmy he said to have been 
^ absolutely inoperative. Yet an unmeasured opposition to this act has been 
[ raised, prompted, it is iinjiGs-sible not to see, chiefly by persons interested in 
i upholding the supreme court,” an op|)OsiUon, he adds, *' which has derived 
f support from some others who would resist every step towards equality between 
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A D i83fi European and nati%'e, and wliich has been adopted by others with sincere and 
perhaps natural, though mistaken feelings” Entertaining these views of tLe 
object of the opposition to the enactment, the government Bad 
against new no alternative but to resist it and reject the memorials. 

Kganbng the memorialists, liowevcr, had Hot vet exhausted their opposition With 
api'eai’- j-gsolution and perseverance -which would have been praiseworthy in a letter 
cause, they carried their complaint to England, and raised a fund which enabled 
them to send it by the hands of one of their own number, who, after heading 
the agitation, had consented to become its liired advocate. Petitions were acconl- 


iiigly presented, not only to the Board of Control and court of directors, but 
also to parliament. From the former the answer received was — “ That they 
have not seen any reasons for withholding their sanction from the enactment 
complained of, and that a despatch communicating such sanction has, with their 
approbation, been addressed to the supreme government by the court of 
directors In the House of Commons the subject, though not more than seventy 
members met to discuss it, was formaUy considered on the 22d of llarch, 183S, 
and gave rise to a spirited debate Mr. WarJ, the member for Sheffield, ^vho 
had undertaken to plead the cause of the petitioners, concluded a long speech 
by moving for a select committee to inquire into their allegations, and "to 
report to the house in what manner and to what extent the act of tlie legisla- 
tive councilor India of 1836, No. xi, affected the constitutional rights of British 
India, the prerogatives of the crown, and the general interests 
of the United Kingdom.” The hired advocate from India had evidently done 
ns est to cram Mr Ward with all the allegations and misrepresentations which 
lad furnished the staple of Ids own agitation in Calcutta, but it was in vaiu. 

Ti« It • 1 ® completely broke dorm, and the clamour which it had raised became ’ 
absolutely ludicrous, when Sir John Hobhouse made the undeniable statement 
p*'., wliich the petitionera had represented a.s the palladium 

0 leir iberties, had been only twice resorted to during tlie whole period of 
r iirf ^ to 1833, and that in both cases the judges of the supreme 

, unable to come to a decision, •• were obUged to go to the judges of the 
™ *” -rt Sve an uLi to the 

nilri .-. 1 ^ persevere in the foce of sucli a slate- 

ho, I ’ 7 ' \ T'' *”■ " “''"h committee, and allowed Sir Jolm Hob- 

o^llior r ‘‘"f ‘i •' ‘tat tl,e minute, of eoooeil 
lu e v[ ; to Printei” 

sustainnl a 'l"" ‘’“’'"“a agilntora made their last effort, awl 

Co^kn rr ,’ Mac-anlay, against whom their 

InZ;r„d to“b^'l ‘"e council of 

new charter act, the LXuZl 

the m.akin<» nf tupB nrr'i ^ *^®t permitted to vote, except m 

e. ■ c r^Intion<^ and thus, while he was excluded from the 
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onlmaiy aduiinistmtion of the goveroment, he \ras expected to devote all his a d is3c. 
energies to the formation of a code which uugltt be enforced, with slight modi- 
fications, throughout the whole length and breadth of British India. 3Ir. Slac- 

° ° Jlacaulay’* 

aulay must soon have perceived that the task which had been assigned to him iab<wn m 
and the law commission was far beyond their powers, and he must consequently “ ' 
have toiled on for years imder the disheartening conviction, that whatever 
fame lie had already acquired, or might be destined still to acquire in other 
fields of labour, lie must forego the idea of descending to posterity as a gi'eat 
Indian legislator. His penal code, indeed, made some approach to completeness, 
but it was impossible to adopt it as a whole, and the utmost that can be said 
in its 2 >raise is, that it contains many valuable su^estions, which those who 
succeeded him were able to turn to good account. 

In the midst of the discussions occasioned by the enactment of the govern- nuputea 
ment on the subject of appeals to the supreme court, important intelligence inotuie 
arrived from Oude Tlie king, Nasir-ud-din Hyder, after an illness which was 
not thought serious, had died suddenly on the night of the 7th of July, 1837, 
and an attempt to place a spurious successor on the throne had not been defeated 
without bloodshed. Kasir-ud-din left no children At one time he had acknow- 
ledged or adopted two boys, but be had aflerwai-ds formally disavowed them 
Being himself an only son, lie had no brothers, and it therefore became necessarj* 
to seek his successor among ascendants Here, however, a difficulty arose His 
father was the eldest of the ten sons of Sadut All The second of the.se sons had 
died, leaving children, but the third, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, was still alive. According 
to British law, the second son would have transmitted his right of succession 
to his descendant, but the Maliometan law' follows a different rule, and prefers a 
younger surviving brother to the children of an elder brother, who had prede- 
ceased before the succession opened to him. According to this view, Nasir-ud- 
Dowlah was the legal heir, and Colonel Low, the British resident, immediately 
on hearing of the death, prepared to recognize him 

There was not a moment to be lost The Padshah Begum, or queen-mother, Proceeaing 
who had been obliged to quit the palace ui consequence of a quan*el with her British 
son, was known to be intriguing for the succession of one of the boj’s whom he 
had formally disavowed, and the children of Sadut All's second son were dis- 
puting the soundness of the interpretation of the Mahometan -law' by which 
they were excluded. Under these circumstances. Colonel Low proceeded as 
followa Immediately on receiving intelligence that Nasir-ud-din w'as just 
he wrote to the brigadier commanding in Oude to have 1000 men in 
readiness to march, at a moment's notice. He then, hastened to the palace, and 
finding the king already dead, placed sentries at the'inner doors, and sealed u]) 
the repositories. By a second order, the brigadier wtis desired to send off five 
companies in advance to the palace,- and hasten with the remainder. Captain 
Baton, the resident’s first assistant, remained at the palace, and Lieutenant 
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.4 D 1336 Sliakespear, his second aaastant, sent to the residence of IS'asir-ud-DowIali 
to obtain his signature to an obligation hastily prepared for that purpose, 
and thereafter escort him to the palace for the purpose of being enthroned 
from obligation ^Thich Nasir-ud-Dowlah was required to execute was in the 

the new foUowing terms : — *' Lieutenant-colonel John Low, the resident, has apprised me. 
ofoudf* through Lieutenant Shakespear, his second assistant, of the death of Nasir-ud- 
din Hyder, King of Oude. The resident has also communicated to me the 
substance of the orders of the government of India, respecting the neeessilj 
of new engagements on the part of the Company’s government with the Oude 
state ; and I hereby declare, that in the e\'ent of my being placed on the throne, 
I will agree to sign, any new treaty tliat the governor-general may dictate” 
The old man, suddenly roused in the dead of the night, and told that the pos- 
session of a kingdom depended on his consent, readily did as he was asked, and 
after writing a few words binding bim to everything that the document con- 
tained, completed the execution of it by appending his seal. According to 
Lieutenant Shakespear's account, he appeared to be much debilitated from bad 
health. Tlie necessity of his removal, however, seemed so urgent, that no 
delay could be allowed, and he was carried to the palace, where, after holding 
an interview with the I’esident at three o’clock in the morning, he was accommo- 
dated with a couch in an adjoining room, “ to take an hoiir or two’s sleep pre- 
nous to his installation on the throne ” 


endeavouring to secure the throne for Nasir-ud-Dowlah, Colonel 
S'brttiS'; unmindful of the machinations of the Padshah Begum, and having 

some suspicion that she “might probably make a movement with her anued 
followers towards the city,” sent a messenger “to enjoin her strictly, on no 
account to think of leaving her own place of residence, which is situated about 
four miles from the palace” The me^nger ],ad barely returned with her 
answer requesting “that she might, for God's sake, be allowed to see the corpse 
ofthe late Nae.e-ud.ain, a, she had not been alWed to eee him avMlel livins." 

It wre seen rapidly approachins 

stand „ Tr . sate to seeure it, and found the insurgent. 

ta„d.ng before .t a denn. noma, and impatiently demanding admittance 

tl r i d ™ I T ; 8“'* “'a"’ ef elepLant, rvl.i* 

0 n nlTt r Captain Paton in its fall, and w. 

’r J”™- “"d >«t not a mcnent in 

«lo^b I erl TT • “a-aged to push bis w»V 

anb- arired to see tbo installation cLpleted, and .-ncr 

awakened frln . T “ ““P'- NasU-ud-DowIal., tl.u, mdeb 

tiolon IbeZnl r*' Tl ' ‘a '■« 

, ““".tl'.mselfnpr.sonerinlbe bands of bis most inveterate 
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cncmici It is n Avomlcr that they ditl not inurJcr lilin on the spot, but fear of ap 
the constHiuenecs appears to have rcslraitietl them, nn<i they coiilcMlcd Ihem'^elvi's ” 
with heaping upon luin all kinds of insulU. and cojopcUing him to witnes-s llie 
installation of liLs rival, at the verj' time when he had been expecting to n*ceive 
his own. 

• . The Britisli troops having arrived, the resident sent n message to the Bemim, .« 

allowing tier only n tjnartcr of an hour to make her submission. She ix'tunicd 
an evasive answer, and as soon as the respite nllosvc<l her clapped, he orilercd 
ho^'tilities to coinincnco. A few discharges of grape having cleared the way, 
the soldiers rudie<l fonvianl, and were soon in |H>««cssion of the persons l>oth of 
the Begum and Jloonn Janri. Only three sepovs were wounded in the assault; 
the loss of the insurgenU in killeil and woundetl was alKUil forty. As s«v)n ns 
these were removtsi, N’n,''ir-u<l-Dowlnh, whom it was found nccessarj* "to soothe 
and encourage” after the agitating scenes of which ho had l>ecn a nmst reluctant 
spectator, was brought fonvanl and iiwtalled'hy the resident, svho, placing the 
crown ujHjn his head, deebsred !iim King of Oude. The rail«hnh Begum and 
Iier protdgd were sent otf ns prisoners to Cawnpoor. On the 20th of d iily, twelve 
ila.’i^s after the installation, tlie govemor*general nddref>scd a letter to tlie new 
sovereign, in which ho say.s: "I 'have derivctl c^msolation for the dcatJi of Ills 
late majesty, your royal nephew, from the reflection that lie has l>ccn succeeded in 
the govcmttienl by a prince of whose experience, abilities, and virtue 1 liavo 
Ixrcn led to form the mo<«t favourable opinion.’' In a subsefjucnt p.arjgmph he 
says: "My rcppescntatis'c, Colonel Ixnv, who possesses my fullest confidence, has . 
been authorizes! by me to propose, for the consideration of your majesty, certain 
mfxlificntions of the treaty subsisting between tlic Kasl India Company and the 
Oude state, and 1 feel assured that your majesty will rtcivginzu in those pro- 
positions the same moderate views and tlic same zeal for the welfare of the 
prince and people of Oude. as have invariably characterized the British govern- 
ment ill its negotiations with its allies.” After reading the above obligations 
imposed on his majesty, this reads like burles^pic, and the govcmor-geneml 
must bim«clf have felt it to be so, as he was by no means so tlioroiighly .satisfied 
with the procee«lings of Colonel Ix>w as his words imply. In a minute rcconlcd hy 
him, when the intelligence first reached Calcutta, he had thus^'xpressed himself: 

“For any criticism in detail on the inc.asurcs adopted by Colonel Low, we must 
w-ait for further accounts, but I m.ay now say that J should undoubtedly have pwnkiii .10 
licen better pleased if be had not in this moment of exigency accepted the uncon- »ith 
ditional engagement of fiuhmis.sivenc.ss which the new king ha.s signed. This 
document may bg liable to misconstruttion, and it w.as not warranted by any- 
thing contained in the instructions issued to Colonel Low.” To Colonel Low 
hiiiisolf bo-wrotc as follows: — "llis lordship in council would not q^ualify, even 
hy an expression of doubt, the high approbation w]uch he is ready to express of 
your conduct on this trjdng occasion. The expediency of obtaining from bts 
VoL. HI. 230 
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to acqu£unt you in reply that a claim precisely amilar to that which you have a.h. usg 
advanced having been prefeived to the local autliorities in India hyTemeen-ud- 
Dowlah Bahudur, eldest son of Nawant Shum-ud-Dowlah, that prince was 
informed that the eldest surviving uncle of the late K.ing of Oude has succeeded 
to the throne hy inheritanee according to the Hahometan law.” 

The decided interference of the British government had about the same suteor 

" mitteisin 

time heeorae necessary in another quarter. Pertaub Sing, the Rajah of Sattarah, satiami. 
had never shown much gratitude for the obligation conferred upon him when, 
under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, he was rescued with his 
family from poverty and thraldom, and established in the possession of a con- 
siderable principality. At first indeed, as the actual administration was not to 
be conferred upon bim till he should give proof of lus ability to conduct it, his 
ambition urged him to imwonted exertion, and “he laboured,” says Duff, “as 
assiduou-sly as any careoon under his government,” but as soon as his object 
was gained, and the formal delivery to him of the entire powers of the state 
in April, 1822, made him his own master, bis true character became fully 
developed. Shaking off the cares of government by committing them to 
worthless favourites, he gave himself up to indolence, or to pursuits so cluldish 
and eccentric, as to make his sanity more than questionable. Colonel Lodwick, 
the resident at his court, in a letter dated September, 1880, thus describes his 
conduct: "That the rajah's mind has become weak to an extraordinary degree 
is hut^too evident in his actions. He has lately formed a company of women, 
arming them with muskets, and even drilling them to the management of guns, 
cast and mounted expressly for the purpose. Women are also taught to manage 
elephants, to act as chohdars, massiils, &:c. Everj* designing gossain or fakir 
offering Ills services to propitiate the gods in favour of his wishes is attended 
to; and at thu time three sects of Brahmins are performing anaostan cere- 
monies, at a heavy expense, to procure the departure of a ghost supposed to • 
haunt the palace, and for other objects equally absurd and contemptible.” 

With all this childishness and superstition the Rajah of Sattarah had 
mighty idea of his own consequence, and looked upon all that had been done 
for him as a mere instalment of what he was entitled to daiin as the lineal 
descendant of Sevajec, the founder of the Mahmtta empire. Adventurers, both 
native and European, knew how to turn this family pride to account, and as 
the most effectual means of gaining his good graces and stimulating his liber- 
ality, flattered him into the belief that be was destined to become the head of 
all the Hindoos. In a mind like his these extravagant ideas were not allowed 
to remain inopeijitive, and the eager derire to convert them into realities, had 
laid him open to the chaige of having engaged in intrigues totally at variance 
^uth the relation in w'hich he stood to the British government. This conduct 
naturally called forth remonstrance, and he was repeatedly warned of the perilous 
course which he was pursuing He, was not, however, to be either dissuaded or 
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A 0 . 1833 deteu-ed, and tlic threatened penalty at last overtook liim. CoimderiDf^ tlie 
weakness of las chaiacter, and tlie fitispicious nature of m\icli of tlic evidence 
oSmi. measure less severe than deposition might have 

dspoied. fully answered the ends both of justice and policy. Sir James Carnac, the gov- 
ernor of Bombay, was at first disposed to pursue a lenient course, and lield per- 
sonal interviews with the nynh in the hope of inducing him to make the necessa:}' 
concessions He failed, and tlie result was announced in a proclamation issued 
by the resident at Sattarah, under the authority of the Bombay government, and 
dated September 5. 1839 Tliis document, after detailing the generous mariner 
in which the rajah had been treated, and enumerating tlie leading articles-of 
the treaty made with him, continues thus: “Notwithstanding this solemn com- 
pact, it has been Conclusively established to the conviction of the Erithli 


government that the rajah, unmindful of his obligations, and of the generosity 
which restored him to liberty and conferred on him a throne, has, for a senes 
of years, held clandestinecommunicationscontiary to the stipulations contained 
m t le fifth article of tlie treaty; that he has cherished ambitious designs hostile 
to 1 10 ritish government, tliat he has advanced claims and pretensions incom- 
patible with the letter and spiiit of the treaty; and that he Las conducted him- 
self in a manner subversive of the alliance formed between the two alalea’’ 

le governor-general, when first made aware of these cliargas, and convinced 

0 leir rut i, talked of annexation as the proper remedy. Ultimately more 
moc era e counsels prevailed, and were thus intimated in the last paragrgpli of 

6 pi'oe amntion. Tlie Britisli government, however, having no view of advan- 
tage and nggrandizement. haa resolved to invest tlie hrother, and next in sue 
limit ° i'^ "iitith the sovereignty of the Sattarah state, accoi-ding to the 

1 Zn . 1 1 "f September, 1819, He is therefom 

of Sattarah, trader the title of Slireemunt Mnliaiaj Slialiee 
are hpren^ Sattarah; .and all pemons residing within his territory 

evcited I'im allegiance.” The course thus adopted 

m delv sl ml ■" >--1 in this conntri., hut it wa, nlli- 

ns a pensioner” ' “ ‘‘‘ 


■" to iS e ,,a, f 

t " like that of his predecessor, run its 

oZvS d°l:,7 7‘”" -th othL.states. It tva, 

meroial obiects n furtherance of com- 

intrimies .and thLon” ™*“ns'e"'e"‘e The discovery of Knssian 

eity of providing agaiit* In “? >“™eion, suggested the necca 

western frontier, and Lord’AneVr Daniels on the 

conn.,eI, of rash adviser,, was sl^M™lvt r‘”® 7^ 

. “gSresriveofallgovernors-genc^ “‘o ‘''e most reckless and 

S Necessity, or something which he mistook 
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for it, became his only plea, and in utter disregard both of justice and prudence a.d. issd. 
he rushed headlong into a series of measures which were to issue in disgrace 
and fearfid disaster. Before giving the details it will be proper to take a brief 
survey of the leading states through whose territories, as bounding with those 
of British India on the west, the invasion, supposed to be threatened, would of 
course be made 


CHAPTER II. 


Rflatioia with the Punjab, Scinde, Cabool, and Persia — Bumes* mission to the court of, Dost 
JIahometi — Its failure— The Tripartite — ^The siejje of Herat — ^Tlie expedition to the Persian 

Gulf — The Simla manifesto. 


N the north-west, British India was bounded at this period by orfsin snJ 
the territories of the Sikhs, who, though at fimt only a religious ofuiesjthi 
sect, had, under skilful leadership, acquired political importance 
and become a powerful state. Their original seat was the upper 
part of the Punjab, tbe possession of which had often been 
keenly- contested between the Jloguls and tbe Afghans. By both of them the 
Sikhs were equally detested, and hence the alternate cliange of masters brought 
them no relief. The determination to extirpate them was openly avowed, and 
their only hope of escape was in their own prowess. Thus spurred by necessity 
they fought with the courage of despair. On various occasions they not only 
maintained their ground, but inflicted severe loss on their persecutors; and 
availing themselves of tbe confusion which prevailed during tlie last years of 
tlie Mogul empire, began to figure as conquerors. At fii'st they existed as a 
confederacy composed of separate chieftainships, the lieads of which claimed to 
be independent of each other, and were accustomed, when the common interest 
required it, to meet as equals in public diet at Amriteer, where their principal 
shrine was situated. Towards the end of the last century the confederacy con- 
sisted of twelve associations or inisais, which extended ft-om the Indus eastward 
across the Sutlej as far as the Jumna. For a time, while it was felt that union Theirt«eiT» 
■''■as indispensable to their mutual security, they acted together with some 
flegreo of cordiality; but in proportion as extenial danger diminished, internal 
<lissension increased, and the different inisals, disregarding the public interest, 
began to aim at individual aggrandizement. The cndles-s feiids thus engendered 
produced .so much confusion that the necessity of a dmnge of politicid system 
lieeame apparent If the Sikhs were to maintain their independence it could 
otily be by submitting voluntarily or compulsorily to the ascendency of .some 
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one misal, which might then incorporate the others -with itself, and form lie 
nucleus of’an undivided Sikh sovereignty. The manner in which this was 
accomplished must now be briefly traced. 

Among the twelve original misals the one which appears to have been last 
formed, and to have been regarded, in respect of temtor}', income, and influence, 
as the least important, the Sookur-Chukea, which had its capital at 
Goojeranwala, about fifty miles north of Lahore. Its founder, Churut Sing, tie 
sou of a Jat, who had thrown off his own faith and avowed himself a SiVi 


convert, had commenced life as a freebooter, and become possessed of a small 
garhi or mud-fort, which served as a retreat for his family and followers, and 
a receptacle for his plunder The extent of his depredations, and the dangerous 
proximity of his fort to Lahore, induced the Afghan governor of this capital to 
march against him in 1762, at the head of a large body of troops. Tbe expe- 
dition proved a failure. The leading Sikh confederates made common cause 
with Churut Singj and the governor, alarmed at the extent to which disaf- 
fection and treachery prevailed in his camp, was glad to secure his personal 
safety by a precipitate flight, leaving all his baggage and camp equipage behind 
him The celebrated Afghan monarch, Alimed Shah, in the course of tbe sams 
year, amply avenged this defeat by hastening from Cabool and gaining ft 
pitched battle, in which tbe Sikhs lost more than 12,000 men in killed and 
wounded. Tlie state of his affairs however did not allow him to follow up his 
a vantage, and on his sudden recall to Cabool to meet a still more pressing 
danger the Sikhs were able to- take the field at the head of a morfe poweiful 
nimy than lliey liad ever mustered before. No effectual resistance could 1* 
offered to tbcin, and they e.vtended tbeir conquests on every side Ohuiul 
Smg, now recognized as one of tbe ablest of tbeir leaders, was not neglectM 
IS own interest, and became tbe bead of a misal, wliicb took its name from 
tlie land, of whiel, bis progenitors bad been merely cultivators, 

lien . 1^0 longer engaged in assisting to repel Afghan mvasion, Chnnit Sing 
was ready for any enterprise from wbicl. additional territory or revenne migM 

T ''“PW “> ‘“te part in a violent domaslk 

qua^el between tbe hiU-rajab „f J„n.«, Brfj.lLj eldest son. Tb. ' 

of Z '• “ “'1 Brij-Eaj, as the most effectial mesas , 

it i 1 • r"« ^ ™ bad resolved to anticipate the succession by seizing 

d m .., fetters hfeiime. With this view be appUed to Chnrat Sing, and 
r» vmenroTT “ «« event of it, proving successful, by Uie 

” ue itt jVoT Sing once consented, and, in • 

l.oL wl life ll , nvbich could ruuster 6000 

paim,' The "1 -rth-O oi'- 

cliirf,, lie Imd seeurTd tbe'Sd of”jl"°*i''o.'‘ '-'“'i' 

which of iKpir rvrt ,1 1 T • I ^hunda Sing, the head of the Bliangee inisal. 

M Inch Of .tself could brmg ,0.000 l,on.e into tlie field While the hostile anuies 
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lay encamped on the opposite sides of the Bnsuutnr, a partial skirmish took i.D. \-,u. 
place, and pi*oved fatal to Churut Sing, who was killed by the bureting of his 
matchlock. This event, which happened in ITT*!', put an end to the campaign, 

The allies of Brij-Eaj withdrew, after the dastardly act of murdering Jhuuda 
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Sing by the hands of a hired assassin ; and the Bbangee misal, thus atrociously 
deprived of their chief, had no longer any desire to continue the contest 

Clmnit Sing was succeeded by his son Maha Sing, who was only ten years 

° •' o rf V hy 

of age. For some years the government was conducted by Ids mother and the iiaiukSuij 
Ghunea chief, Jye Sing j hut the young chief was too talented and ambitions 
to submit long to tutelage, and was only approaching the years of manhood 
when he took the reins of government into bis own Lands, and immediately 
commenced a series of aggressions on his neighboiirs. The object of his first 
attack was the strong fort of Ramnuggur, situated on the east bank of the 
Chenab, and held by a Jat Mussulman of 'the name of Peer Mahomed. The 
cause of quarrel was a celebrated gun which Churut Sing had captured from 
the Afghans and deposited with the Chutta tribe, of which Peer Mahomed was 
the chief, until he should be able to convey it across the Chenab and transport 
it to his own capital The tcibe, it was alleged, bad violated the trust by 
giving up the gun to the Bhano-ee mi3.aL On this pretext Maha Sing, inCoDqn«tJof 

‘ ° o ‘ ® Mah.1 Slug. 

concert with Jye Sing, made Iiis appearance before Ramnuggur, and after a 
siege of four months compelled it to surrender. The capture was in itself of 
value than tlie reputation acqiiired by it; for many chiefs wlio had previ- 
ously been attached to the Bhangee misal, believing that its fortimes were on 
the wane, abandoned it and placed themselves under Jlaha Sing’s protection. 

Tlie success of this first enterprise naturally stimulated to a second, and Maha 
turned his victorious arms in tlie direction of Juraoo. Tlie rajah above 
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_ referred to had died, and been succeeded by Brij-Raj. From the friendly 
lelations which liad subsisted between tlie latter and Clmrut Sing, it rai4t 
■'have been suppoeed that Jiimoo was the last place wliich Maha siagmaU 
have felt justified in attacking. With liira liowever friendship was iiirariablj 
sacrificed witliout scmple to wlint was considered policy; and he therefore no 
sooner learned tliat Brij-Ilnj’8misgoveminentw.as producing geneial discontent, 
than lie first made claims upon him svhicli ho knew would he lefiiscd, and then 
made tiie refusal a pretest for ravaging his tenitorj-. Unprincipled tlioc;l 
the proceeding was it proved encceasful, and Maha Sing returned from lie 
pillage of Jiimoo laden svitli spoU which, certainly not witl.oiit great cxnggm 
tion, was estimated at £2,000,000 sterling. 

These successes were not unaccompanied with disadvantages Tlie oiler 
misals heigan to take alarm at tlie sudden aggrandizement of tlie one wliel 
a( utherto been regsinled as tlie most insignificant of their number, and even 
jye Sing w.as so mucli offended with tlie expedition to Juinoo, tli.it wlien IWn 
bmg waited upon him at Amritser, lie not only received liim witli tlic erestest 
coolness, but treated liim with insult As usual Malm Sing tliougbl only of 
le manner in wltich lie niiglit turn tliis contumelious treatment to his oiui 
advantage and suddenly made liis appeamnee at tlie licad of a liiige fora 
pore 11 a a, tlie capital of Jye Sing’s possessions Here fortune again 
tjr r. Sing was compelled to nccopt of peace on humilialing 

woi./L”i r iTii*'"'. Buksh, a promising yoiitli in wlioin all his liopei^ 
was ne ' I V ^ahu Sing's ascendency among the Sikh eliich 

once nioIe°f''*’ '1‘r yet satisfied, ami lie proceeded 
Siivr 1 1 1° ‘J’ "'‘‘'““t “oy ecruple as to tlio means. In 1791 Saliil , 

cl i°f became by tlie deatli of Ida father 

Murbance oeeasroned by a new succession was too tempting an opportmiily 

deter,,. Lt to t1 “ 

a d m f • ? “f ''lotber-iii.law, by urging 

ref of t ” T r ’'® enoundloss, and then nrakiug the 

m , 0017 ", f ““ "““■'■‘"e'y ®® 1>®®‘®>1 ft ”’’ 

a tZ nro7 O"” '^ Wl.or-i, .-law’s forb. Tlie 

the oil ermil ,””' Z '‘® «»”'»'■ 

md . ' rd ’■ “"'•‘'■“■■“"5% “l»™®d at the unbounded ambition Mhiih . 
would Se l 'f « io-P-obable, however, that 1' 

from the field amlT ft® ''® tlie troops opposed toldm 

when lioZ’sei a : ®VCU’,-I.®ct ofBUCceb 

^ "'iMi ftn lUiieS!) wliifili i.:.- i a iiio fi\m 


year of Iiis nrro Ij^^gintniig of 1792, in the twenty-scventl 


ilicfitate of niriiirsat the time 


of Muha Sing’fl death was i-ery alarming 
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He Imcl wantonly provoked tlie hosliUly of several of tbe leading inisals, and a n i7?2 
suddenly disappeared from the scene, leaAnng the succession to he taken up by 
hi.«i onlv son Hunfeet Sing, who Wtos then only in his twelfth year. An honest nothof 
and talented regency seemed alone capable of saving the country', but this was and meces 
scarcely to be expected. The mother of the young piince, to whom the office smg 
naturally belonged, was notorious for her profligacy, and shared her power wth 
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.* a miiuster wdth whom she had formed n disgraceful connection. ^Vhat but 
.1 min was to bo expected from a government administered by such unworthy 
^ handsl Nor was there much prospect that Bunjeet Sing himself on arriving 
) at manhood would be able to remedy the evils of previous misgovernment. 

• ^ IVlien a mere infant an attack of the small-pox, which threatened his life, cost 
him the sight of one of Ins eyes, and had left its ravages strongly marked on 
his countenance His education was almost entirely neglected, and instead of nuearij 
! being trained to the duties which were expected to devolve upon him, means 
were actually and designedly taken to give him a disrelish, and unfit him for 
the discharge of them. His mother, anxious to retain the government, in her 
J own hands, sought to gain lier object by indulging him in early familiarity 
j with every form of Nuce. From such a youth, judging from appearance, nothing 
J was to be expected, and therefore it is the more wonderful that he ultimately 
t, proved one of the ablest monarehs that ever reigned, united a number of 
^1 dbjointetl federatioas into oue compact and powerful kingdom, extended its 
J limits by new conquests, raised it to a lieiglit of glory which it possessed only 
I while he ruled it, and which it lost as soon as hy Ids death the government 
J passed into other hands. 

yf According to the preposterous caslom prevalent in the East, Eunjeot Sing 
was already nmrried at tho time of his father’s death. His wife was Urehtab 
I Konnwur, the only child of Goor Buksh, wliose death in battle has been 
^.1 monlloned above, and consequently the grand-daughter of Jye Sing, chief of 
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A t) 17U the Ghunea misal After the death of his favourite son, Jye Sing had concen- 
trated his affections on this only child, and fallen, in consequence, under the 
Admmirtre influence of her mother Suda Koomvur, Goor Buksh’s widow, a woman of 
great talents and boundless ambition. Availing herself of lier ascendency over 
minority old chicf, she had not only planned the marriage of her daughter -vint!! 
Eunjeet Sing, but had also secured the succession to the Ghunea misal to herself 
She accordingly succeeded on the death of Jye Sing in 1793, and was thus able 
while administering her own government to exert a very decided influence over 
that of lier son-indaw Through this interference and the ability with which it 
was exerted, Runjeet Sing’s possessions were tolerably well managed during his 
minority, and many of the mischief which must have occurred had bis profli- 
gate mother and her paramoxir been allowed to take their own course were 
happily prevented. 


* It was not long, however, before Eunjeet Sing, iu imitation of his father's! 
example, threw off tie-restraints of tutelage On attaining the age of seventeen 
lie assumed the government, and effectually rid himself of all undue interference 
by procuring the deaths both of hts mother and her minister. With Sudii 
Koouwur, hia mother-in-law, he still remained on friendly terms, deriving 
essential aid both bom her counsels and the military assistance which hw 
possession of the Ghunea misal enabled her to afford liim. Shortly after 
Eunjeet Sing began to rule for himself, the Afghan monarch Zemaun Sliah 
invaded tlie Punjab, and caused that alarm in India of which some account has 
been given in a previous part of this work Tim Sikhs did not venture to meet 
him in the open field, and on his advance retired beyond the Sutlej. Eunjeet 
Sing was among the number of the chiefs who tlm.s consulted for their safety, 
^ ut while making common cause with them he was steadily pursuing his own 
interest by means of a treacherous intrigue. Zemaim Shah had taken pos- 
session of Lahore without opposition, and was about to complete his conquest 
ot tlie Punjab when dissensions among Iris own troops, and a threatened 
invasion ftpm Persia, compelled him hastily to retrace his steps. In his preci- 
pitate flight the Jhelum was found to be so mucli swollen that he could not 
- transport his artillery across it He therefore entered into a negotiation itli 
K unjeet Sing, and engaged to give him a grant of Laliore if he would foru-ard 
le guns to him. Eunjeet Sing performed hia part of the agreement, nnd 
laMng m return obtaine<l the grant, proceeded to enforce it. Though at tlie 
/ ’T With the aid of W" 

I 'll rir *"' ®^®<*‘tion, to which the chiefs in possession of 

canital of Z I'' resistance Thus possessed of 

Wome, inileadTthe “"I"?* 

For 1 . ft . ^ *nisal, the sovereign of a great monai-ciij’. 
Sini: continue 1 r”™ “I'®'' ‘I"! «>nwnenceme7it of Hie present centurj-, Itnnjcpl 
Sint continneJ le pursue an nnintem.pled career of conquest, dexterously avail- 
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inff himself of every opportunity afforded by internal dissensions, and aceom- a d isos. 
plisliing as much by bribery and treachery as by force of arms. In 1802 the 
Bhanf'ee misal, wliich had lonjr offered the most determined resistance to liis Arqxusinona 
encroachments, "was broken np and made Iribntaiy, and many of the districts to smg 
tiie south and east of Lahore vrere compelled to acknowledge his supremacy. 

In 1804 tlie dissensions -which prevailed in Cabool, while the fom* sons of Timour 
Shah, Huraayun, Mahmoud, Zemaun Shah, «md Shall Shujah, were contending 
for the throne, determined him to make an expedition into those countries eas't 
of the Indus which were still nominally subject to Afghan rule. He ‘accord- 
ingly proceeded across the Ravee and the Chenab, and found most of the chiefs 
more disposed to buy him off by presents and promises of tribute tlian to mn the 
risk of hostilities. He was too politic not to accept of this mode of adjustment, 
wliicli, while it gr^ve him a nominal, that might afterwards be converted into a 
i-oal supremacy, enriched his treasury, and thereby furnished him with the 
means of future conquesta In 180-5, shortly after lus return from this western 
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expedition, Jeswunt Row Holkar made bis appearance, closely followed bymareutiong 
Lord Lake. Runjeet Sing was thus brought for the first time into immediate iiaiuatfu 
communication -with the ilahrattas and the British, and fully alive to the 
importance of the crisis which had arrived, endeavoured at least to divide the 
responsibility with tlie other Sikh cbiefk by holding a gnrumata or national 
council at Amritser. The ties whicli formerly bound the confederacy were 
now so loose that no united decision could be given, and the only thing left 
'ras to temporize and give friendly words to the two hostile armies ^vithout 
affording any real assistance to either. This mode of proceeding had the 
desired result, for Jeswunt Row Holkar, finding that he had nothing to hope 
from the Sikhs, was only too glad to accept of the extravagantly favourable 
terms whicb the timorous policy of Sir George Barlow the governor-general 
had offered him. On the peace which followed the two armies took their 
depaiture, and the Punjab escaped for the time from becoming a sanguinary 

hattle-field. 
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tlie conquests be had made from the protected states, after the fact of protection a d. isos. 
liad been distinctly intimated to him. 

Runjeet Sing’s career of conquest toward the east having been thus abruptly Uunjeet 
terminated, he naturally turned to the directions which were still open to him, designs on 
and gradually succeeded by force or fraud in bringing nearly the whole of the 
, Punjab und^r his sway. The faithlessness and treacliery which marked big 
, proceedings must have produced strong feelings of indignation and abhoirence 
among those who had suffered, or saw themselves threatened by them, but 
^ internal feuds made it imposfdble to form any general confederacy against him, 

^ while the regular discipline which he had introduced among his troops gave 
j them such a decided superiority as seemed to render resistance hopeless He 
^ was hence able to make the most of his snecesses, and by means of exaction and 
pillage used war as a means of replenishing, instead of exhaustmg his treasury, 
lleanwhile events were taking place in Afghanistan which tempted him to 
; carry his views beyond the Punjab. -In the contest for the cro\vn between the 
^ sous of Timour Shah, Shah Mahmoud had proved victorious, and his two 
, brothers, Zemaun Shah, whom he had barbarously deprived of sight, and Shah 
^ Shujab, had been compelled to seek a foreign asylum. In prosecuting bis suc- 
cesses, Futteh Khau, the vizier of Shall Mahmoud, had resolved to punish the 
governors of Attoek and Cashmere for the assistance which they had given to 
the fugitive princes. In this manner, from the proximity of the territories, 

Futteh Khan and Runjeet Sing were brought into close communication, and 
entered into an agreement, by .which it was stipulated that the latter, in 
consideration of a share of the plunder, a present of nine lacs, and some prospec- 
tive advantages, would not only allow the former a free passage through his 
teiiitCries, but furnish him with au auxiliary foixe of 12,000 Sikhs. As both 
parties were adepts in fraud, each endeavoured to turn the agreement to his 
own sole advantage. Futteh Sing having recovered Cashmere, refused to share . 
the plunder, alleging that the Sikhs had not assisted him according to promise, 
and Runjeet Sing, by means of an intrigue, made himself master of Attoek, 
and refused to part with it. 

The Sikh auxiliaries on their return to Lahore were accompanied by Shah 
Shnjah, who, having received a pressing invitation from Runjeet Sing, was in 
hopes of being aided by him in an attempt to recover the throne of Cabool. 

The inritation had been given with veiy different intentions. Shah Sliujah 
was in possession of the celebrated diamond Koh-i-noor, now belonging to the 
britbh crown, and Runjeet Sing, who Jiad set his heart upon it, was deter- 
mined to effect his objectj though it should be at the expense of a gross viola- 
tion of aU the rights of hospitality. The very second day after Shah Shujah’s 
arrival be sent an emissary to demand it, and on receiving an evasive answ'er, 
began to employ every species of dm'ess. Sentinels were placed over the Shah’s 
dwelling, and bj’ actually withholding from him and his family the necessaries 
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^ of life, he was at last starved into compliance. His own account of the matter 
is as follows:— When he had endured a month of privation, “Runjeet Sing 
came in person, and after friendly pixftestations he stained a paper with 
safflower, and swearing by the Granth 
of Baba Namuk and Ids own sworil, 
he wrote the following security and 
compact: That he delivered over the 
provinces of Kota Cuinalech, Jucg 
Shawl, and Khullh Noor to us and 
our heirs for ever, also offering assist- 
. ance in troops and treasure for the 

. purpose of again recovering our throne We also agreed, if we should ever 
SS” i^«njeet Sing always in the light of an ally. He 

cTm htmself that we should exchange turbans, which is among the 

Ti ^ eternal friendship, and we then gave him the Koh-i-noor." 

^ound that Runjeet Sing’s promises and oaths were equally 
wo ess, and after being subjected for months to continued shameless estor* 
tron. he at last succeeded with difficulty in 381G in making Ids escape in 
drsguise. and obtaining a hospitable settlement at Loodiana, within the 
tomtory immediately south of the Sutlej. 

„1,! in subduing most of the lull- 

fl f “ "r '"«ii‘^‘i"S tl>e conquest of Cusbrneie. At 

r.iiM..(wi 1 -otim.o/I ciTated tbo difGcuIties, and after sustaining severe reverses, 

« “ to retriev-riw ™ citrous to attempt prematurely 

nult r. l>i^ vengeance by 

in an ° * I-cldefs who had abandoned him, he turned his'arias 

forces br*' ° iwS'nning of 1810, having again ninslcttd Ills 

briaru ■" -iricb be bad long 

cessf„.:JraroU^:delLr:„^™^^^^^^^ Hisfirstenpedition,vasua,. 

er^Z ZoZTC r ”S"“ -vaded in 1810. He 

were absent bovon 

single encounter sufficed tl “ 

valley thus became an i t 'I'sperse. Cashmere with its cclehratcd 

'lUesU bis amPitio,, incrl^Jj pT “““vclry- Will, l.is con- 

westward hevond H.o T. i ’ t to look soutinvard into Sciiule, and 

passage of the river was i" hitter direction Attock, which secured Ihc 
the territory of Pcihawer *'** power, and gave him ready access to 

le Alghans, with whom he avas about to engage 
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in hostilities, were natui-all}* br<ave, and bad a liigb military reputation, Runjeet a.d issi 
Sing' saw the necessity of stiU further improving the discipline of his own 
troops, and therefore considered himself fortunate when two French officers, European 
Ventura and Allard, unexpectedly made their appearance in his capital in quest introilu«<i 
of employment. They had both fought under Napoleon I. at Waterloo, the one 
as colonel of infantrj', and the other as colonel of cavalry, and were thus well 
qualified to undertake the tasic which Runjeet Sing, after satisfying himself 
that they had no simster objects in view, committed to them. Under their 
superintendence bodies of infantry and cavalry were folly initiated in the 
European discipline, and added greatly to the effective force of the Sikh army. 

It was not however till the end of 1823 tliat Runjeet Sing marched across the 
Indus -with the avowed design of making himself master of Peshawer. The 
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detestation in which the Mahometans and Sikhs hold each otlier’s tenets gave to < 

the contest all the fury of a religious war, and though Ruiyeet Sing had chosen qniEJtioncf 
his time well, and taken his enemies at a disadvantage, his conquest was not 
effected without severe loss. Even after he had made a triumphant entry into 
Peshawer, liis difficulties seemed to increase. Wherever he moved his troops 
marauding parties kept hovering around him, cutting off his supplies and 
endangering his communications, and lie was glad at last to enter into a com- 
promise, by which he left the country in possession of its former chiefs, on their 
engaging to acknowledge his supremacy and pay him tribute. On the wliole 
he had little cause to phune himself on the results of the expedition. A Maho- 
metan fanatic continued ever and anon to raise the religious war-ciy, and 
during a series of stniggles, only terminated by his death in 3831, made the 
po^ession of Pesliawer by the Sikhs both expensive and precarioua Runjeet 
Sing had now extended his territories to the utmost limits which they were 
destined to attain. His ambition, it is true, was by no means satisfied. Often 
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_ Iiad he turned ivith longing ej-es to the south-west, nnd thought of penclmlme 
to the delta of the Indus. He had even undertaken expeditions wliicli' had 
t that object in view, but his presence there had been anticipated by the British 
and when made aware that his further progress in that quarter might endangej 
his alhnnce with them, he was too prudent not to desist. M the couatri- 
between the Punjab .and the sea. though not allowed to escape entirely from 
Ills enoroacliments, was thus considered independent, and must now be noticed 
as forming part of what w.aa then the western boundary of British India 
The Indus, after receiring the Punjuud, laden with the accumulated wateis 
of the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Eavee, and the Garra or Sutlej, continues its 
course southward to Uie ocean in a comparatively narrow willey which in 
respect both of its fertility, where natural or artificial iriigation is afforded, 
nnd of the barren deserts which hem it in on either side, has been not inaptly 
^mpared to that of the Nile This tmet, though not of veo' great extent,' 
rnisies more than one separate sovereignty. The upper part, commencing 
on the left bank of the Indus, and continued, on quitting it, along the left 
an s of the Punjmid and Garra, belongs in sovereignty to the Khan of Bbswul- 
p or, who, alai-med like the Sikh chieia on the left bank of the Sntlej at lie 
1 o^ss of Bunjeet Sing, gladly entered into an alliance with thi British, 
felt 1 . All the tract to the south, 

of vaiif ^ ^ r called Scinde, after it had passed through the hands 

bv the chf portioned out among a number of chiefs, known 

° “f Seinde. As early as the eighth 

re reZ-del Mahometans, and eontimied thereafter 1. 

inclX ft , “ The celebrated Mahmoud of Ohiianes 

of CabonI ts conquests, and made it an integral portion of his kingdom 

rrwe f 'lJ’'“‘y«P-eed suecessLly to the Soomras, 

Soomas a racLf'TT' “f™'* “'’“Itie independence, and to the 

independence for “ eaartial than their predecessors, bartered 

of Sf Duri^ T" the supremacy of the sovereigns 

prir=e?wa? o 5 XT®" “““X nded by native 

the Kaior a X f “ ™P!-' At a later period 

caliphs availedToTf^T ^^ed descent from the Abassido 

■ne.an;„f p";Xn ‘ as the only 

of Noor Mahomed as his*^ ependence, recognized a Kalora of the name 

and the Kalonas iiad however, proved a failure, 

eelehrated expedition inti Mlegiance when Nadir Shah made his 

to tlie Persi.'in conqueror. OnP A °i ^ professed 6ubmis«ion 

pendence, but were only able ^ endeavoured to resissert their inde- 
■Afghanistan. ange thff supremacy of Persia for that of 
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The connection thus formed with Afghanistan, though it was seldom more a d. isoa 
tlian' nominal, was never completely dissolved, and the rulers of Scinde did not 
consider their title complete till it M-as formally recognized by the sovereigns of Changes of 
CabooL lleanwhUo great internal dissension prevailed. Not only was the regu- sdnde. 
lar line of succession interrupted by competing claims among the Kaloras them- 
selves, but various tribes from Beloochlstan having obtained a permanent footing 
in the country, had begun to aspire to the government of it. After a long 
struggle, during which both parties were guilty of barbarous £\trocities, the 
Belooches prevailed, and the Kaloras W’ere supplanted by the Talpooras in 1786. 

Futteb Ali, the Talpoora chief by whom the revolution had been mainly effected, 
assumed the sovereignty, but was not long allowed to hold it undisputed. The 
chiefs who had assisted him thought themselves entitled to a larger share of 
power and territory than he was willing to allot them, and the dispute was on 
the point of being decided by the sword, when the counsels of the elders, and 
the tears and entreaties of the women, prevailed in procuring a peaceful arrange- 
ment, by which, though Futteh Ali was still recognized as tire cliief ruler, the 
whole country was divided into three independent districts. To lleer Sohral 
was assigned Khyrpoor in the north, and to his kinsman Ueer Tliara, lleerpoor 
in the south-east, while‘ Futteb Ali seated himself at Hyderabad as the capital, 
and shared the sovereignty with his three' brothers, Gholam Ali, Kureem Ali, 
and Moorad Ali. . 

The British govemraent, attaching an importance to the navigation of the 
Indus which was deemed extravagant by some of the ablest Indian statesmen, Amsmof 
but which subsequent events have fully justiCed, bad repeatedly attempted to 
form friendly relations with the court of Hyderabad. At an early period a com- 
mercial agent of the Company was allowed to reside and trade at Tatta, but 
was so much obstructed by the ruling authorities, and even subjected to popular 
icyr friikit redress ceuM be obtsiaed, that the agvmcy rrav vrith- 
3rawn. Tliis insulting and injurious treatment utis owing to the Jealousy 
which the Ameers entertained of the British power, and a suspicion that, under 
the pretext of commerce, ulterior designs of conquest might be concealed. No 
attempt, therefore, was made to renew friendly intercourse betweep the two 
governments till a greater fear than. that of British encroachment induced the 
Ameers themselves to apply for it. TVIien threatened with an invasion from 
Cabool they had sought succour from Peraia. It was readily granted, and a 
Fersian army had been ordered to march to their assistance. JleanwhUe the 
Cabool invasion had proved abortive, and the Ameers, now less afraid of it than 
of their Pemian auxiliaries, thought it a good stroke of policy to seek tlie friend- 
filiip of the British government as a means of frustrating the ambitious designs 
of Persia. An agent was accordingly despatched by them to Bombay with 
0 proposal to renew the commercial intercourse which had formerly existed. 

Nothing seemed more desirable, and Captain Seton proceeded as envoy to 

^ ttl.. ni, noiy 
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Hyderabad -to complete the neccseary atroiigemonts The negotiation 
assumed a more important form, and Captain Seton, instead of a commem I 
S"* » treaty of offenmve and defensive alliance. In this 1 ” 

-s..... ceeded h,s powers, and his government, not prepared to risk the entanalemelt 
in which such a treaty might involve them, refused to ratify it UlUmattlv 

lus three brothem above mentioned, on the 22a of August, 1800. It comitll 
only of four articles, which being very brief, may her: be given entire I'l 

Se'inde 1 e 1”7 eo'-nment and Ifal oi 

. .. Enmity shall never appear between the tiro states 3 Tie 

mutual despatch of the vakeel, of both governments shall alwajv coa'linue 

the French irsZde" “f ‘^1-= "f 

a Fr^ndi't:''^!!!'’ Il't ““'I" 

Pemia was Me d 7 7 ^ ‘"'““S''* Turkey and 

soCl™ ant t? 7 .r‘ P^luble. AsthisL. 

lost 7uch of the-' ''I'ioh had been estnblislicd with SciaJs 

.0 further negotiations appear to 
tlie supreme »’ ^ Bombay, with tlie sanction of 

addition of an artw '• 1’''°'”''“’ " ‘“‘P’ "" 

measures to Bunnrc«°ti"' parties to take vigorous 

roads and diatinbinv tl ‘'i -"Im "•ere eontinually making in- 

r.i«ii,„„ attention liavino Ja^in'r '""■‘’""“J'''*'*''® frontier, A few years later, public 
ipr ->orou;i -vi«-ation of the Indus, Lorf Elleu- 

iilr-thetm^smlssioroaptcnt^I^^^^ 

Sing, to ascertain tl,e7“7 “t,mfe^ 

horses wliicli had arrived at Roml' ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 

This double task of eonveyiim tim n i" f-"''™ ’’J" 

subservient to a more importam tho^rrm 

well qualified to perform it. Thi ai boi-pose. was intrusted to one 

horn at JIgntrosc In ISO!; i ‘^^**^*^^*’ I^urnea, n Scotchman, wliowas 

uf sirtee,i“ Insl,::.'*:,.!! Itr',"'?.. -y a,s a cadet at the age 
duly, lie inrs a diligent stiidml r u “"’"’-'“y routine of inilitaiy 

proOciency that government einilov r, '''"giiages, and iiindi-so much 

Protor. TodiligfneeaTrslw ^ translator and inter. 

n-coinmonded liiuiself to Sir T “* ”• love of cntcnirise. and tliti'' 

Wst [lerson who could ho cmi I ^hen govonior of Bonilwiy. as the 

In fact hoM-ns already on tlioK^r/" ^he piesent to Ttuiijcct Sin" 

(aftenvanlH Sir .Ilcnn-) PottJ.. n H'tical n.ssisfant toColoiud- 

wa.s to liave iU ruiidezvous in Cutch, where the ini«.sion 

Thnugh then, was., 

• y With tho Ameers hindiii" tliein to • 
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jicrmit such a mission to pass along the Indus, it was deemed politic to assurpe a d. isss. 
that they would not object, or at aU events to put it out of their power to 
start objections till the voyage had actually commenced. Accordingly no obsta,-!.-, 
communication was made on the subject to the government of Scinde, and byueiiten- 
Lieutenant Bumes, after entering the Indus with his fleet of boats, had reached 
the first inhabited to^m on its banks, before he foi^varded his despatches to 
Hyderabad. It was no wonder that the 
Ameers took -aharm w’hen thus super- 
ciliously treated, and immediately sent 
an officer, wnth a small party of soldiers, 
to request Lieutenant Bumes to wait at 
the mouth of the river for fiurther oiders. 

He deemed it prudent to comply, and 
spent nearly six -weeks in negotiation 
before he obtained permission to proceed. 

Even then so many obstacles were thrown 
in his way, that though he sailed again 
on the 10th of March, 1831, it was the 
18th of .April before he reached Hydera- 
bad. All objections however had now 
disappeared, and the Ameers, as if con- 
scious that -their previous opposition 
might be interpreted to tlieir disadvan- 
tage, endeavoured to make amends by affording eveiy requisite facility; the 
na^^gation of the river itself presented few difficulties, and the flotilla con- 
tinuing to ascend to the junction of the Punjnud successively entered that 
river, the Jhelum, and the Kavee, and on the 17th of July anived in safety 
amid great rejoicings at Lahore. 

The problem of the navigation of the Indus and its leading tributaries treity 
having been in a manner solved, no time was lost in turning the knowledg e Ameers 
which had been acquired to account, and the Ameers appear to have thought 
that their worst fears were about to be realized, when in the beginning of 1 832, 
the East India Company submitted to them a new treaty, containing clauses 
very different from those to which they had previously consented. The article 
to which the Company appeared to attach most importance, was that the river 
and roads of Scinde should be open to “the merchants and traders of Hindoostan," 
nn payment of “certain proper and moderate duties," to be afterwards fixed. 

The Ameers showed the greatest reluctance to conclude this treaty, and only 
■consented at last, after stipulating’ that "no military stores "'and "no armed 
vessels or boats shall come bj’' the river,” and that "no Englishmen shall be 
allowed to settle in Scinde.” They expressed their fears still more strongly and - 
characteristically in. the second article wliich is verbatim as follows: "Tlie ^ ■ 
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^ contmctin'; partioi Um\ theinwlvcs never to look with tlic eye of covetousnea 
0.1 the possei^ioni of cadi otlicr.” TIio commercial part of tills treaty ,aj 
leneivcd and made more explicit by anotlicr treaty, concluded in 1831, but tic 
Iiroliibitioii of armed vessels niiil of tlie transport of inilitao’ stores remained 
entire, and eoiild not bo violated vvitboiit n groas brc.acli of fiiitli. 

Tlioiigli comincraal inlercsta only were ostensibly consnltcd in the treaties 
relating to tlic narigation of tlic Iiiilns, tberc cannot bo a doubt tliat political 
objects were also contcmjilateil The alarm of a French Invasion of Mm hj 
entirely p,assed aivay, but another alann had arisen, Riissin iv.is aoir lie 
great bugbear. In pursuing her conipiests bevond the Caucasus she bad 
provoked a collision ,vlth Peraia, and, a, might have been anticlr.dted, gained 
a senes of victones, svliich load at once added greatly to her dominions and 
pven her diplomacy a ileeideil nseenileney at llie Persian coiirl. Persia previons 
to tins change in her political relations had been legarded by the Bidllsl. 
government as the strongest barrier against llio invasion of India by nay Euro- 
pean power, and under tliis consiotion Isvo treaties Iiad liccii concliidnl, tlie 
one in 18M and tlio otiior in 1811, botl, l.aviiig it for tlicir main object t« 
tcure ^ European invasion. In tJjc former treaty "liis majesty tlie 
b- ? neccvaiy to tlcclarc that from the date of these pre* 

nf DipT treaty or ngrceinent he may have made with anyone 

anv f hccomes null and void, and that lie will not permit 

towards oice w' latevcr to pass through Persia, either towards India or 
steadil ' k >nt country" In the latter treaty the same object ns 

were so fir doange of circunistances, tlie terms 

befoie "not ^ 'rbilc binding tliemselves as 

to nrocppfl t ° ^ °'^‘3ny European army to enter tlic Persian temtory, nor 

Britain." ' ‘ E'nopean nations in a stntc of liostillty with Great 

.. between PersiranVlndia"'”^''' f‘om its being interposed 

have been reoarded -vs n ' ' ^ natural barrier, appears to 

and hence, aT if any ideM^'an"'''^ jalerests; 

the event of Imsf iv * '^’ere too absurd to be entertained, 

eigbtb and ninth sllnd aT L^ 1"":^ 

British neation hin P •* _ Should the Afghans be at war with the 

manner and of 8001™^"^™''^ ™Safies to send an army against them in such 

The expenses of sneli an arl dmU wTf '"1 T'"' S'"-'™”*’ 

such manner as’may be ^ defrayed by the British government m 

war should be declared Am'"’ ” 

rnent shall not interfere with eitb -ind Persians, the English govern* 

shall be solicited by both ^^‘®^rraediation to effect apeace 

P® es At this time there was an apprehension 
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that the Afghans might themselves become aggressore and aspire to the conquest ad isu* 
of India; and the Bntish government was so little atsmre of their utter inability 
to attempt or at least to succeed in such an enterprise, that it was not thought 
degrading to stipulate for foreign aid to assist them in repelling such an inva.sion. 

Tiie Persian government, better informed as to the real state of the case, were 
contented with stipulating only for non-interference. 

Not long after the second treaty with Persia was signed, British statesmen 
saw reason to change their views with regard to the relative importance of toinjji 
Persia and Afghanistan ns barriers of defence to India. Persia, brought as has 
been told, into collision -with Russia, proved totally incapable of maintaining 
lier own ground, and was in conseq\ience daily becoming more and more subject 
to Russian influence. So far was she therefore from having either the ability 
or tlie inclination to fulfil the conditions of the treaty and resist anj' European 
force which might threaten to march upon India, that she had been reduced to 
a kind of vassalage to the only power from which an attack on India could now 
he apprehended. Under these circumstances the idea of a Persian barrier of 
defence was necessarily abandoned, and no alternative remained but to fall 
hack on Afghanistan, For such a purpose no country could be better adapted. 

It consists for the most part of a bleak and rugged table-land, inclosed and 
traversed by mountain ranges, and intersected by deep and precipitous ravines, 
tlirough one or other of which an invading' army from the west must force its 
way in order to reach the plains of the Indus. To such a march, even unop- 
posed, the physical obstacles were all but insurmountable; but when to these 
was added the hostility.of a population proxid of freedom, full of courage, and 
accustomed to war and pillage as their daily occupation, tlie invasion of India 
by a forced passage through Afghanistan was an obvious impossibility. It‘ is 
no doubt true that on more than one occasion conquering armies had marched 
fran) tJAot jjJMrfer, but there ie reamn io lv*JjVre iJwt they never vvmJd have 
succeeded had thej* not previously purchased the aid or at least the forbearance 
of the mountain tribes commanding the p.isses. 

Assuming then that it was ne'cessarj’ to provide a western ban-ier to India, Treaty with 
there can hardly be a doubt that it was to be souglit for in Afghanistan, and 
that the only thing necessarj’ to render it effectnal was to secure the friendship 
of its rulers. In this however 'the great difficulty lay. Tlie country, once 
governed as a united monarchy, had been- broken up into a number of rival * 
independencies the heads of which, jealous of each other and pursuing separate 
interests, were little inclined to concur in any common course of action. As 
early as 1800, when the Honourable Mountstuart Elphlnstone proceeded on his 
celebrated emba-ssj* to Cabool, he found a civil war ra^ng, and Shah Shujah, 
who w.ns then nominal sovereign, engaged in a stru^le which was to drive 
him into exile. Singular as were the circumstances, a treaty was concluded, 
one of its articles declaring that “friendship and union shall continue for ever 
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between ho two slates; the vefl of sepamtion shall be lifted op W Ul,^. 
«.em, and they shaU in no manner interfere in each other's countries; and tl, 
Km of &bool shall permit no mdividual of the French to enter his tcrrilonV 
Tin, treaty proved n dead letter in so far as British interests were concerned 
hot was fortimato for Shah Shujah, as it was doubtless one main cause of Ih 

family withm .he BrM 

The throne of Cabool, when Slial, Shujah was driven from it, was traupW 
thus contmoed to be the ruling dynasty. In this respect, however a clnS 

rrss7o tre^bmf’‘'“'^f '"’f "'“”'yrodelt’ed-fo;4 

tiile onlv inf' ' ” f ‘ *he B,irul.m 

allow them to b f ' 

a manner a, ,1 ' 7 *■'“ 0®“ in suel, 

government wan™ . 'f "f'' be satisfied until aU the power of the 
allowine himself lo br!! j ^“hmoud had no ida of 
of escanlno from Hi rodneed to a cipher, and watched for an opportunity 

Ti.:r^:rd:n::trB:ththfr;‘=^-' 

of Bersia were made the pretest TI ‘’"“2.“" expedition lo the fionlm 
were not well boundaries between tie two countriw 

reerim", td 

shortly after Shah ShuUi, I 'i pb'icc Towards the end of 181P, 

his family at Lootlmn \ resigned tlie contest for t!ie crown and joineJ 

-dpu„4itt:i:-d^“:,r^^^ 

rnent. Brought hv n.o i-a- ^ oncotiroged, by the Persian govern- 

h*i -.™a,rfo^^L:i':!t"F^ ‘''™ 

he determined to seiz^it br t i * ooz-ood-Deen. Sliah Mahmoud’s hrotlier, 
influence With tliU f;«™r i ‘®0» ^*nd bring it completeh- under Barukzp 
cf whom more ndll ha Ik.', "i 3'oungest brother Dost llahometl 

Hem . bo pay an „pp.arenlly friendly visit lo 


Hemt, at tlie liead of n Wan apparently friendly visit lo 

KImn nrrivetl in the vicinit • ’#1 ^ adherents. Me.'inwhile Futteh 

with the leadin" chiefs '<» army, and was engaged in conference 

when Dost Mnliomod ’Kized' to wait upon him, 
powering thocc of the frnrrj appor unity to efTect his purpose. Over- 

by bribcij-, be made tlie cov^rr'l"^ ba ^ad not been able previously to gain 
Mtisfied with mA.ss.ncrin" nil i #r^ prif-oncr, pillaged the treasury, and not 
"f^manly atrocities. resistance, was guilty of wanton and 

It i** not improbable that *!■« .»< i 

of Slmli iinbmoud, who svas on * ® Ileml wn.s made with tlie s-incticn 

horror and disgust excited ^ bis brother; but the genernl 

i *« »»»nnfr in which it bad been cfTeclcd iwd« 
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him disavo^v all connection with it, and gave him the means of escaping from a d. isu 
the thraldom of his minister. Dost Mahomed, the actual perpetrator, unable 
to maintain his {jround in Herat, escaped to Cashmere. Futteh Khan, either Batbanti«. 

. . . inflicted 01 

too confident of his power, or conscious that lie could clear himself from ail sliare Fiitt«h 
in the atrocities perpetrated by his brother, was thrown off his guard, and was 
only returning from the expedition when he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of his most inveterate enemy. This was Prince ^mran, the lioir- 
npparent to the throne, who lost no time in becoming himself the executioner 
of vengeance, b}' putting out Futteh Khan's ej'es \vith the point of his dagger. 

This was only tlie first in the series of barbarities about to be infficted on 
him. His brothers had all fled, and it was thought possible that as the loss 
of Ids eye-sight had terminated his own career, he might be induced to use his 
influence with them, and recommend their unqualified submission. His spirit, 
however, was unbroken, and he steadily refused everything that was asked of 
him. It now onl^’ remained for his enemies to do their worst, and he was 
brought into a tent, where, in presence of Shah* Mahmoud and his son, he was 
literally cut to pieces, not by a sudden onset, but by successive mutilations, 
slowly and deliberately perpetrated by the most vindictive of his enemies, one 
cutting off liis riglit ear, and at tJie same time taunting liim with some real or 
imj^inary offence, of which it was declared to be the punishment, another his 
left ear, another his nose. With the same horrid barbarity his arms and 
feet were severed from his body, till at last the finishing stroke was given by 
drawing a sabre across Jiis tliroat 

It is almost needless to say that this frightful crime was not permitted to eaeewsu* 
escape the vengeance which it provoked. The Barukzj-e brotlici-s at once mus- BanUzjM. 
tered their forces, and after a series of encounters, obliged Shah Mahmoud and 
Prince Kamran to abandon all their other territories and take refuge in Herat. 

Tins was now the only stronghold that remained to them, while the Barukzyes 
no longer making an)* profession of allegiance to the Sudozj’e djmasty, broke 
up the monarchy into fragments, and began to rule as independent sovereigns, 
flail they remained united they might liave defied any force that could have 
been brought against them, but tiieir mutual ambition soon gave rise to com- 
peting claims which could not be settled witliout an appeal to arms. In the 
division of the monarchy Azim Khan retained possession of Cashmere, of winch 
he had for some time been governor ; Shere DU Klian seateil himstdf at Canda- 
har; and Dost Mahomed Khan, liaving as much by treacherj’ as by skill and 
prowess captured Cabool, claimed it ns lus own by riglit of conquest The 
division which circumstances rather than choice had thus made between the 
Banikzye brothers could scarcely be reganled as equitable. Azim Khan, who, 
as the eldest sundving brother, was the proper representative of the family') 
refused to rest satisfied with a disturbed province, while Dost Ifnliomed, wlio 
was not only the youngest of the family, bxil in consequence of the low birth 
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of his mother had rvitli difficulty bem recognized as a member of it, occQpied 
the capital In these circumstances there could be little nnanimity belitetn 
. tlie hrothera, though it was foreseen that their- dissensions would make it 
almost impossible for them to maintain tlie ascendency which they lad 
usurped. Indeed, they appear to have abandoned the idea of independence; for 
Dost Mahomed, when threatened mth expulsion from the capital, endeavmlred 
to secure himself by a nonaimd restoration of the Sudorye dynasty, in He 
person of Saltan Ali; and Azim Khan, when preparing to march from Oaslimere 
made an offer of the crown to Shah Sbujah, who could not resist the lempla- 
tion, and set out m 1818 to try his fortune once more in Afghanistan. In con- 
sequence of all these competing claims the country -was thrown into a slate of 

heTe Salther “'^”'Sular government eocld 

The imual bad fortune of Shah Sbujah attended him. He had scarcely 
joined Azim Khan with snoh troops as he could raise, than a qnan-el ensued, 
dinte V sir himsolf by flight. Azim Khan imnie- 

and rinc a Sudozye sovereign in the person of Fiince Ayool, 

“ttTsir r ; ^ost Mahomed was tlimatened 

a Barnt T '’“t’’'" ^mvrter. The dissehsion, of 

' the wfr ‘ "P"" Shah Mahmoud, who had left Herat at 

To ah 11 ‘he hope of regaining the capital 

1 llrrr f T- ‘h-‘eue^ hJ 

Isrh ad 1 ; 'll ‘ha troops he J 

apprll. of tte e„ 1 a^y "'aited the nearer 

deUghted to learn ti™ K haTbr'”'* ™ 

wiles off pjihfi T r cow® unnecessary'. Shah Mahmoud when six 

and 111 It " r ” ““Ph-y to betray him, 

nl T‘“ The Balhzye brlthc«, 

tion, came to terms and a " "i”*- ■ only issue in their destruc- 

sovereitynty of Avoot A “■'wl®. by which, under the nominal 

CnbooCnost Mahomed re'tTred to GllJ."" T'"‘” P^^oasion of 
dalifir, and Sultan SIiJ i Khan remained at Om- 

Peshawer '>™‘hon., was put in possession of 

ongaged in hosUlita IT'’ 

of Caslimere, and entered ' i Kunjeet Sing had made himself master 

Willy independent he liPf^T ”’’*“>gewent by which, while he left it nomi- 
punish thel arleXlT" T"“' T-hawer. To repel and 

his march. Had the issue de^" i ^ ^**g® force and commenced 

would Jiave succeeded ; but r”** * prowess it is probable that he 

"•eapon which had seldom fall^"i^ wstead of fighting had recouree to a 
•w, and so dexterously availed liimself of the 
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jealousies and heart-burnings ■vrliieh he knew to be still at work in the breasts a n.1923. 
of the Bamkzj'e confederates, that Azim Khan, when he was pluming himself 
with the -hope of victory, saw his force suddenly melt away. The disappoint- 
j ment was gi’eater'than he was able to bear, and shortly' afterwards, in 1 823, he 
, died of a broken, heart. 

Prince Ayoot was still the nominal sovereign of Cabool, but in the confu- Troubled 
^ sion occasioned by A zim Khan’s death, he was easily set aside, and the contest gilniTtua 
] ibr supremacy was once more renefted among the Barukzye chiefs. ^ Habib- 
i oolah Khan, Azim Khan's elde.st son, was at first acknowledged as his successoi’, 

I but he had none of his father’s talents, and soon made himself contemptible by 
a life of dissipation ; and by tyranny and caprice alienated those who were best 
able and were most disposed to befriend him. Dost Mahomed, who had played 
\ a leadingpart in the treachery which proved fatal to Azim Khan, was the first to 
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j take advantage of the worthlessness of Iiis son, and after succeeding in inducing 
j! bis troops to abandon him in the open field, compelled him to shut himself up 

I within the Bala Hissar or citadel of Cabool Here his resistance must have 
been of short duration had Dost Mahomed been left to deal with him in his 
j own way. This, however, the other Barukzye chiefs would not penxiit, and 
Dost Srahomed, at the very moment when he thought himself sure of the prize, 

' I not onl^’ saw it elude his grasp, but was obliged to save liimself by flighi The 
1 Candahar and Peshawer chiefs, who bad on this occa.sion made common cause, 

^1 were now masters of Cabool, while Dost Mahomed was a fugitive in Kohistan. 

J After another season of anarchy a truce was agreed to, Shere DU Khan and nciv>»irwu 
Dost Mahomed returning respectively to Candaliar and Ghuzneo, while SiilLm tv^tauj 
''j Mahomed, resigning Peshawer to some other brothers who held it in common 

J him, became sovereign of CabooL Tlie truce had been hollow at first, and 

■ I Vot. ni. £3S ' r 
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A D IS33 wag ere long succeeded by another rupture. Shore Dil Kliaii died at Candalar 
and the temporary arrangement which he liad been Inainly instrumental in 
effecting was immediately broken up. Dost Jrahomed renewed his clainis on 
Cabool, and Sultan Mahomed, afraid to encounter him, consented to resume Lis 


former position at Peshawer. This event, which took jdace in 182G, though itdi-1 j 
hot fonually settle the j|ucstion of supremacy between the Barukzyc brothers, j 
vhtually gave it to Dost lll^homcd By leaving hitu in possession of the i 
capital it procured for him a general recognition as sov'Creign of Afghanistsa | 
For several years his title remained undisputed, and it rather aj)pears that he 1 
proved himself by bis conduct uot uuworthy of it. While cndeavouriDg to | 
establish order in the government he was not forgetful of Ids own person.il I 
deficiencies, and by diligence and perseverance both remedied his neglected • 
education, and rid himself of uot a few of the vicious habits which he bad con- j 


tracted in eailier life As far as was practicable among a rude and turlulent 
population, justice was fairly administered, the weak were protected against 
tlie strong, and real grievances were carefully redressed. In following out thU 
procedure it was often necessary to use the strong arm, and no small discontent 
was producetl among tliose who, having been accustomed to practise oppression, 
thought themselves defrauded of their privileges when they were compelled to 
desist from it The old Dooranee chiefs iu particular, who, under the Sudozye 
ynasty, had in a gieat measure monopolized all the powers of government, 
were indignant^ at being curbed by an upstart ruler, and gave such decided 
evi ence of their readiness to conspire against him, that they were not only 
regarded with disfavour, but not unfrequently treated with a severity vrljich 
was^ neitlier necessary nor politic The design obviously was to crush their 
spmt and curtail thefr power, so as to render them less capable of mischief I« 
this Dost Mahomed was not very successful, and hence he had always in tlie 
very heart of his dominions a powerful party ready to break out in rehellion 
the moment a hopeful leader should appear. 

IPfl of feeling in Afglianistan avas well known to Shah Slmjah. add 

a led him to cherish a hope that, notwithstanding his repeated faUuies, he would 
yet be able to recover the throne of Cabool The treatment which he had 
1 ceived from Runjeet Sing mnst have leR little inclination again to court an 
hft tl ^ circumstances did not allow him to be fastidious, and 

weierp!rr “ “®gctiation with the ruler of Lahore. His proposals 

the saciific^ e^^^i-tained, but when the terms came to be more fuUy discussed, 
th^S^l^ iT, “--tance were so exorbitant 

hesitated lonr^Tc ^ rejected some of them, and 

Atlast,inMarch,lSS9.a 

e ans, and commanded ly one of his principal officers ni 
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far as Cabool,” was confirmed in tlie possession of Caslmiere, Pesliawer, and ap. 
all tlie other territories l;^'ing on either bank of the Indus, which lie had sue- 
ceeded in wresting from the Afghans. After entering into this treaty Runjeet Treaty te- 
Sing showed no inclination to perform his obligation under it Shah Shujah shtyaiami 
waited in vain for the auxiliary force, and being at last thrown entirely on his 
own resources, endeavoured to raise two or three lacs of rupees by pledging his 
jewels. Even this was attended with much difficulty, and he endeavoured to 
secure the co operation of the British goremmenL Here, however, from what 
he had previously learned, he had little to hope, and therefore, however much 
he may have been mortified, he could not have been greatl}’ surprised when, in 
answer to his application, Lord AVillLam Bentinck, then governor-general, replied 
as follows: "lly friend, I deem it my dut}’. to apprise you distinctly that the 
British government religiously abstains from intermeddling with the affairs of 
its neighbours when this can be avoided. Your majesty is of course master of 
your own actions; but to afford you assistance for the purpose whiph you have 
in contemplation, would not consist witli that neutrality which on such occa- 
sions is the rule of guidance adopted by the British government.” 

In the face of all these discouragements Shah Shujah determined to persevere, n » utwr 
With a small body of troops, and a treasure chest, which would have been *eifniA»Mr' 
almost empt}’ had it not been partially replenished with a sum which Lord 
William Bentinck, rather inconsistently with the above profession of neutmlity, 
allowed him to draw as a four months’ advance of his Loodiana pension, he 
proceeded southward in the direction of Shikarpoor, in order to profit by the 
assistance which the Amoere. of Scinde' had promised him His subsequent 
adventures, how lie quarrelled with the Ameers and defeated them, and how, 
after making his way to Candahar, he was himself defeated in 3834, and 
obliged to return as a fugitive to his as} lum at Loodiana, having already been 
rei^iiTed' t'o anrong' rtW mvmunrdiV evemJr wihbiV lAnal' piltw lir ilmAif uVunug* Aonf 
William Bentinck’s administration, neetl not be again detailed. While Shah 
Shujah wa.s making his attempt in Afghanistan, Runjeet Sing had despatched a 
body of 9000 men in the direction of Pesliawer. As his treaty with Shah 
Shujah had been kept secret it was easy for him to disguise his real object, and 
Sultan llahomed, the Barukzye chief, who had consented to hold Pesliawer as 
a tributary of the Sikhs, on being assured that nothing more was intended 
than to le\y the promised tribute, wan thrown so completelj' off his guard, 
that the true character of his pretended frien<la was not made manifest to him 
dll the city was in their hands, and he had no alternative but to save liiraself 
by an ignominious flight! 

Dost Mahomed, equally exasperated by the mismanagement of Ills brother 
and tlie treachery of Runjeet Sing, had no soonei' returned from tlie defeat of 
Shah Shujah than he prepared to attempt the reconquest of Pesliawer. His 
hopes of success rested mainly on the fonatical spirit of his coiintrjmen, who, 
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^ as ilaliometans, lield the Sikhs and the religion which they professed in ultc 
detestation To give effect to this feeling, a religious war was proclaimed, aij( 
tliousands and tens of thousands, many of them from distant mountain tribes 
! flocked to tlie standard whidi Dost JIahomed had raised, under the assumed 
title of Commander of the Faithful Tliis host, estimated merely by its numbers 
was overpowering, hut besides its want of discipline, which would have madi 
it incapable of resisting such regular troops as the Sikhs had now become unde 
the ti-aining of French ofiieera, it was headed by leaders who had no commoi 
interest, and were openly or secretly at enmity with each other. It was indee* 
the vei^’kindof army which no man knew better than Runjeet Singhovt< 
defeat without the necessity of fighting with it. Pretending a desire to nego 
tiate. he despatched an envoy to the Afghan camp. The nature of the instrac 
tionshehad received may be gathered from the account which he aftervardi 
^ve of his proceedings : “ I was despatched by the prince as ambassador Ic 
the Ameer I divided his brothers against him, exciting their jealou^' of Li: 
growing power, and exa^erating the family feuds with which, from my preiiou! 
acquaintance, I was familiar, and stirred up tlie feudal lords of lus durbar will 
the prospects of pecuniary advantages. I induced his brother Sultan Sfaliome.] 
Khan, the lately deposed chief of Pesliawer, witli 10,000 retainers, to wthdrav 
♦i* cfitnp about niglilfall ^ Tlie chief accompanied me torrardi 

'v 1 ' foUowers fled to their mountain fastnesses. So large 

0( } le^ inng from the Ameer’s contrbl, in opposition to his will, and withoal 
threw the general camp into ine.xtricnble confusion, which 
mina e in t e clandestine rout of Lis forces without beat of drum, or sound 
of bugle, or the trumpet’s blast. In the quiet stillness of midnight.” 
itnio 1 ‘’*ccount gi\en by the envoy, an English adventurer of dubious 

nn ecedents, and evidently also of blunted moral perceptions, is probably too 
loured and .l.eW,l to be etriotly accurate, but there can be' no doubt .0 .0 
1 H'O Afghan camp contained 50,000.nen 

1 irT TT^ « --I-gutted and aahamed, lK.lh at the 

wmn' ftr t f f 'r “f '"--‘“g it. t'-t 

^ " A, the moot effectal menu, of 

«.m 2 ,!d“of -’'■•-'r'd i» W.'iVdeepalchcd aforce under the 

llio Khyixir rn.a,''all"tak^'*^"' to penctnile tlirougb 

from the east. In tl • * ^ ^ position so as to command the entrance to it 

rocvl. which is onlv as far as Jum- 

Kicge to it A Sikli f '® of Peshawer, and immediately laid 

adduce., to i "T g™'”'' 

, took phee. Tl,e result ,r.as timt Die 
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' Cabool; Sbali Slmjali, too, after nil bis discomfitures, was still sanguino enough 
to hope for success; and treachei^’ from Arithin was continually threatening 
new- revolutions. How were all these dangers to be met? The only plausible 
answer which Dost Hahomed could give was that he ought to endeavour to 
secure himself by a foreign alliance. Here there wa.s not much room for choice. 

The only governments which seemed capable of giving him effectual support 
were the Persian on the west, and the British on the cast. It was doubtful 
however if either the one or the other would be willing to nffonl it The Shah 
of Persia was actually threatening Herat, and so far might be regarded as biout i<.iicy 
taking common, cause ^vith Dost Slnhomed, by attacking one of his most 
formidable rivals; but it was well known that Urn Shah’s ambition canied him 
far beyond Herat, and that he meditated the conquest of it merely as "prelimi- 
nary to that of the whole of Afghanistan, Tliere wj^ therefore more cause to 
fear than to court him. On the other hand, an application to the British gov- 
ernment was far from hopeful Shah SImjah was living as n pensioner within 
the British territory, and had lately received prepayment of his pension, and 
been permitted to depart at the head of a body of troops for the avowed purpose 
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A of fighting Ills way to the crown of CiIkkjL "What reason was there, then, to 
expect that any offer of aUinnee which Dost 3Iahomed conld mahe would tempt 
the British government to pursue a different line of policy? Thus doubtful as 
to the success of any application for aid, he adopted the course which seemed to 
give him the best chance of sncces^ and made friendly overtures to both gor- 
ernments. 

7 By the subsisting treaties with Persia, the Biitish government was honnJ, 

. in the event of war arising between the Persians and Afghans, to maintain a 
strict neutrality, and not inteifere in any way unless to mediate on the mutual 
request of both combatants. Subsequently when Bussia bad extended her 
conquests into Persia, and wa.s threatening in fact to convert it into a Eussian 
province, the policy which dictated the above neutrality ceased to be applicable 
to the actual circumstances. An extension of Persian was now considered to be 
only another name for an extension of Russian territory, and therefore, so far 
from being disposed to fulfil the obligation of neutrality, it had become a vita! 
object with the British government to provide for the seenritj’ of their Indian 
frontier by maintaining the integrity of Afghanistan. In consequence of this 
altered policy, a collision with Persia became imminenh Abbas ileerza, tlie 
heir-apparent to the Persian throne, after his disastrous campaigns against tlie ■ 
Ru«wians had convinced l>im of Lis utter inability to cope with them, sms 
anxious to turn his anns in some other direction where he might be able wtli 
es.9 risk to make new conquests that might in some ineasme compensate for 
recent looses, ^This ambition was naturally encouraged by Russian diplomatist*, 
who saw how It might be made subsenient to the views of their own govcrc- 
ment For a time his choice of a field of enterprise alternated between Khiva 
and Herat The latter was at last preferred, and in 1833 Jlabomed ITcerza. 
Abbas lleerzas eldest son, set out at tlie bead of an array intended to capture 
Herat, winch was regardetl as the key of India, and thereafter extend its cou- 
ipicsts still farther to the eastward. 

^ Tills attempt upon Herat gave great uneasiness to the British government. 
"...1 WM tl,e S„bject of strong remonstrance by its ambassa.lor at He 

trs,.m court, but aa liusstan inn, .coco was now completely in tbe asccn.hct 
te expc, l ion a ,ls peisrsted in, anil tlie siege of Herat actually conimeiicoi- 
cfore imicb progress ,ms made, an event took place wbicb brought it alruplk 
O a close. Abba, Jlecrzn died at Mesbed, and Mahomed Mcenc, fearing ll»l 
l!asle'i!r'l’7.\°'^ ™ececdi,ig to the throne might in consequence be ondangcreJ- 
heir He r'l 'i in obtaining his noniinalinli as 

Ali the """ *“ '™'‘ “"'■I'ls’inn, for his grandfallier Fiitlti' 

m W 'S3h, and left him in unJiS' 

Shat "7!;, !' ‘ " ''""no. vrliich ho ascendcil under the title of Mahona’'’ 

U e ;„o r'® '■»-> nWiSml him to raire the siege of Ileml. 

.me hope of conquer, „g .t h.vl never leen ahandoneil. and therefore a now 
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expedition was soon meditated. The capture of Herat was only to pave the 
way for other conquests, and Candahar, Qhuznee, 'and Cabool were to be 
successively attacked. Of these ambitious designs the Shah made no secret. 
They Avere openly talked of in his council, and it was even liinted that Persian 
sway might again be extended as far eastward as Nadir Shah had canied it. 
It u'as well known that in the schemes of conquest which the Shah was thus 
meditating, he was encouraged hy Russian diplomatists, and therefore the 
British government deemed it liigh time to interpose both by remonstrance 
and menace. In 1835 Hr. Ellis, the British ambassador, was instructed bj' 
Lord Palmerston, “especially to warn the Persian government against allowing 
themselves to he pushed on to make war against the Afghans.'’ He obeyed 
1)13 instructions, but was scarcely listened to. The Sliah was determined to 
take Ids own way, and pointing to tbe tenns of the subsisting treaty, had little 
difficulty in showing that the British were bound not to interfere with him. 
The intention to resume the expedition against Herat was distinctly avowed, 
and even tlie necessary preparations began to ho made. 

Such was the state of matters when Lord Auckland became governor-general. 
He had entered on his administration under a pledge, voluntanly given, that 
he would pursue a pacific policy, and there was as yet no reason to apprehend, 
notwithstanding some threatening appearances, that ho would be tempted to 
abandon it. In 1836 Dost ilahomed, in addi-essing a letter of congratulation to 
the new governor-general, took occasion to express bis earnest desire to enter 
into intimate relations with the British government After refening to late 
transactions, and to the injuries which tbe Afghans had sustained from the 
ti-eachery of the ‘-reckless and misguided Sikhs," he contmued thus: “Communi- 
cate to me whatever may suggest itself to your wisdom for the .settlement of the 
affairs of this country, that it may serve as a rule for my guidance adding, “ I 
hope that your lordship mil consider me and luy coimtry as your own.” This 
language, though certainly not intended to he interpreted literally, strongly 
evinced the anxiety of Dost Ilahomed for a British alliance, and his willingness 
to make great sacrifices in order to obtain itj but Lord Auckland, instead of 
listening to his overtures, replied nearly in the -v^ry terms used by Lord 'William 
Bentinck to Shah Shujah. “ily friend, you are aware that it is not the 
practice of the British government to interfere with the affairs of other 
^dependent states” Turning aside therefore from politics, after simply 
e.xpressing a wish that the Afgliaas “should be a flourishing and united nation,” 
he spoke of tlie navigation of the Indus, and iutimated his intention to depute 
some gentlemen to Cabool to confer on commercial topics. 

Tliougli Lord Auckland was not at this time prepared to make any political 
■u^e of Dost Hahomed’s overtures, he had begun to be apprehensive that Ida 
admiulstmtion would not prove so peaceful as be had hoped Writing Sir Clmi Im 
Metcalfe in September, 1S3C, he says, “I share with you the appi-fln'iininii ti|' 
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v/j; axwi.,v. [Boos Yin 

our being ut no distant date involved in political and possibly mffiUry opm 
tions upon ourwestem frontier; and.evcn since 1 have been here more tin, 
one event has occurred, which has led me to think that the period of distnrba* 
;s nearer than I had cither wished or expected. The constitutional restle» 
oi the old man of Lahore seems to Increase with his age. His growing an»a 
for the treasm-es and jungles of Sclnde ; the obvious impolicy of aUo;ia!. Li. 
to extend his dominions in that direction; the Importance which is attacle 
to the free navigation of the Indus, most justly, I think, and yet perl™ 
with some exaggeration, from it, value not having been tried; the ad Jc, 
of the Pemans towards Heat, and the link which m.ay in consequence k 
taed between Indian and European poUtlcs_aU lead me to fear, that IL. 

1 w 1C 1 ave had to confine my administration to objects of comDiercc 
and fimmee. and improved institutions and domestic poHcy. will be far indeed 
rom b mg .accomplished. But. as you say. we must fulfil our destiny," These 

Znaet , ■ produced any decliW 

the dlmrt despatch dated as late as 20th September, 1 S37. 

omnr abandoning a paci policy tbos 

TfZZ b «>e states west of the Indus, you lave 

with anv Rt f ** proper course, which is to Iiave no political connection 

to mailZ f "O P-’^ in their qiumels, but 

was soon to I, virlimlly, anil 

Mas soon to he practicaUy abandoned • 

DosrjIahredt‘,'’'‘’';‘^‘'”°'’'“'‘'^ A^Mand in bis letter t. 

sino h'.d cm ^ arrival at Lahore with the present to Kunjeel 

™Zht ZZ “Z “'T “PP-tas-f After repairing to SiLu. 

made -i lon^ an ^ ’u Wliam Eentinck. he had 

Punjab and thetH f P--^ding acmss the 

spent a^lmrt Ze l ™'" ;.^r'“'"^ t" Cahoot where he 

lofty mountain rmoe‘^„f'H- '““P“-'''‘‘7 <>f Dost ILahomed, ho ascended the 

oreiredat 

passed the Persian fronf • * 4 . months he turned westw.aid, 

of that kL;r„ and T’ T f "f ‘'‘O leo^i-g citi« 

genoml havtn,r liow ret *0 Bombay. The governor- 

results of his observationr^Vh^''**'"^^''; ’’astened.tliitlicr to give the 

embaik for England an 1 ^ seemed so important, that he was desired to 

Tlie attention which he personally with the home authorities, 

travels which he indilishcd^ ^ Kwted was greatlj’ incrc.ased by the book of 
talketl of, there was Rcarcelv'nnvsi^^w” t^on^mercial mission began to l>o 
Bunies returned to Indh in intnisteil 

•», and svhile on a mission to the’ .Ameers 
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of Scinde, lie was informed of tlio intention of Lord Auckland to send liim a d issr. 
to Afghanistan, and directed to proceed to Bomba 3 ' to make the necessaiy 
prepamtions. These being completed lie again took the route by Scinde, Jfr- nvmiM’ 
pushed on to Peshawer, and proceeding tlirougli the Khyber Pass, reached caSooi. 
Cabool to^vai-ds tlie end of September, 1837. The instructions given him were 
entirely of a commercial character. He had been selected, as a letter from Mr. 
Macnaghten, then secretarj’ to the government, informed him, “to conduct a 
commercial mission to the countries bordering on the Indus, with a new to 
complete the re-opening of the nangation of that river, on the basis of the 
treaties lately’ concluded with the powers possessing territoiy on it.s banks.” 

With tills view he was first to proceed to the court of the Ameei-s of Scinde, 
and having made the desired arrangements TX'itli them at H^’derabad, sail xip 
the river, first to Khyrpoor, and then to Mittun-Koto. Here he was to be 
met by Captain Wade, Lieutenant Makison, .and an agent from Runjeet Sing, and 
select with them the best place “for the establishment of a mart or entrepflt, 
with reference to all the branches of trade proceeding doAvn or across the Indus, 
and the meaas best suited for tbe establishment of an annual fair.” At 
Peshawer and Cabool lie was to "make inquiry’ into the present state of the 
commerce of those countries,” “ inform the merchants of the measures concerted," 
encourage them by all means “to conduct their trade by the new route," and 
inrite them “to resort to the contemplated entrepdt and fair.” After quitting 
Cabool be was to visit Candahar, keeping the above objects still in view, and 
finally return to Hyderabad by the route of the Bolan Pass and Shikarpoor. 

In conclusion he was requested to “have a strict regard to economy" in all his 
arrangements, which he would c.asily be able to do, “as parade would be 
unsuitable to the character of a commercial mission.” The commercial char- 
acter thus studiously' enforced in Mr. Macnaghten's instructions was also the 
only’ subject of the letter wbicli Bumes was commissioned to deliver from the 
governor-general to Dost Mahomed, whom it thus indoctrinate.s in political 
economy: — “To your enlightened mind it cannot fail to be obrious that com- 
merce is the basis of all national prosperity', and that it is commerce alone 
which enables the people of one country to exchange itssupeiflnous commodities 
for those of another, to accumulate wealth, and to enjoy all the comforts and 
blessings of civilized life. The general diffusion of these blessings and comforts 
imong neighbouring nations is the grand object of the British government. 

It seeks for itself no exclusive benefits; but it ardently desires to secure the 
establishment of peace and prosperity* in all the countries of Asia." 

Though nothing could be more palpable than the strictly* commercial 
character given to the mission, it is veryr doubtful if either Dost Mahomed or 
Sir. Bumes understood that it was to be so interpreted. In a private letter 
explaining the object of lus mission to a friend, the latter says: — “I came to 
look after commerce, to superintend surveys, and examine passes of mountains, 

VoL. in. • . 234 
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A P and likewise, certaioly, to see into affairs, and judge of wliafc was to Le done ' 
hereafter." As there is nothing of this in the fonnaT instructions given Iiim, it f 
mJcTa”’ reasonable to presume that some latitude had been allowed him, and that ^ 


pohtoiione me name oi commerce was meant 



8r« AisufBsn Dc-rnr 

» p„„y. I, c 


• cover much more than it truly signifies. ? 
But for some such understanding nothin'' f 
could have been more preposterona tlian : 
some expressions whicb occur in the very 
first letter whicb he addressed to llie [ 
government secretary at Calcutta It \ 
was written on the fourth day after his t 
arrival, and concludes thus: — "Up to [ 
this time my communications with the f 
Ameer have been confined to matters of { 
compliment and ceremony, but I sljall j 
take an early opportunity of reporting I 
on, what transpires at this court, rDerely [ 
observing at present, from what I have i 
seen and heard, that I have good reason i . 
to believe Dost Jlabomed Khan will 
set forth no extravagant pretensions, and i 
act in such a roanner as will enable the I 


xincisn government to show its interest 
n Its behalf, and at the ^me time preserve for us the valued friendship of the 
,? political diplomatist is here clearly revealed, while tlie 

r«ept, on given lam by Dost Mobomed shows tlmt be rege.ded him in the very 
lusrecqv ° supposcd that he had come merely to treat of com- 

SSrr Mritr.! il' f “'f ‘ Klinn, w sent ont to condnet 

tlif. ^rr, . 1 ^' great demonstrations of respect and joy;" and would 

dentiik'T following day delivered Iiis letter of cre- 

iZ and I k t 'i'’ I'?' >'“<1 Ire™ oonfe""' ™ 

of tlip n -r 1 ^ a-Mog bad the means of communication with an officer 

g nemlr S-tef„l to the governor. 

fmno« bin 1 i. ■" mentioned, and it h 

BrUkh onvov””'* without feeling convinced tlmt both the Ameer .and the 
tiono ofn ‘'“1 tPey were about to discuss q"''" 

im fl "t nt'e"? "f ^ “f “>"-««• 

Iircscnt look i,ke “"'’"’O'l only Akhar KImn to I« 

Bnrncs'inacconlancrw-uVHii^teln' ''"7” 

and dwelt on tlie advantaoea t„ i , “V" '"’‘“"I"”” "PO""' "’H'' coii.mcwe, 

■ of tlie tndus and the tn,do°of Afcw7”'’ m,"' “"■“" "'S "P™ 

g mnistan. The Ameer listenetl with apparent 
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‘ interest, but another subject was occnii^ng his thoughts. Unshackled com- a d. is37. 

r’ merce might doubtless in the long run prove a great source of wealth, but how 
£ was he to act in the meantime? The Sikhs had involved him in an expensive ur. 

war, and treacheroudy dismembered the Afghan monarchy by seizing upon 
i Peshawer. While thus involved in war, and crippled in his resources, he had ji“ho„,ed 
^ no alternative but to raise a revenue by any means, however injudicious in 
I themselves, which promised to be most effectual; and therefore it w<as impos- 
Bible for 'him, till placed in better circumstances, to lighten the burdens under 
E which commerce was said to he suffering. The object of the Ameer e^ddently 
was to ascertain whether there was any hope that the Bi itish would assist him 
in obtaining the restoration of Pesliawer, or mediate between him and Runjeet 
;i Sing, for the purpose of preventing future encroachments and securing a 
;* lasting peace. In regard to the former alternative Bumes could not hold out 
.• any hopea Runjeet Sing was an ancient and valued ally of the British gov- 
J emment, and therefore, if anything was to bo done’ in regard to Peshawer, it 
J could only be in the way of friendly advica Such being the case, the true 
,{ policy of Dost Mahomed would be to abandon all idea of a conflict^ to which 
f Ilia resources were inadequate, and think only of a peaceful arrangement. The 
J Ameer at once assented, and went so far as to add, tlmt "instead of renewing 
/ the conflict it would be a source of real gratification, if tbo British government 
i would counsel me how to act; none of our other neighbours can avail me; and 
i in return 1 would pledge myself to forward its commercial and political viewa” 

( The political turn thus given to the mission it continued ever after to nj» cMfer- 
{ retain, and apparently with the concurrence of all partiea At a subsequent haoontha 
f interv’iew on the 4th of October, 1837, Dost Mahomed, returning to the sore 

^ subject, the loss of Peshawer, assumed an appearance of humility wliicli could 

1 iiardly have been sincere, and expressed his readiness, if so advised by the 

* BritLsh govemmeut, to apologize to Eunjeet Sing for the past, and to receive 

f back Peshawer, not as his right, but as a free grant, to be held by him as trihu- 

! tary to Lahore. Bumes had no instructions wliidi would authorize Hm to give 

I this advice, and wms, moreover, aware that it would have been useless, as 

\ Runjeet Sing, who had begun to grudge the heavy expenditure to wliich tlie 

I possession of Peshawer subjected him, was disposed to restore it, if he restored 

; it at all, not to Dost Itlahomed, but to his brother Sultan Mahomed, who was 

t in possessioii of it when it was seized hy tlie Sikha Owing to the Jjostile 

feelings with which the brothers regarded each other. Dost Mahomed considered 
■ that he would gain nothing at all by such an arrangement, and the subject 
Was dropped. 

Bumes seems now to have almost entirely lost sight of commerce, and filled 
his letters to the government secretary’ witli political details. One written on 
the same day wlieu the above interview took place begins thu-s: "I have now 
the honour to report the result of my inquiries on the subject of Persian infiu- 
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ence m Cabool, and the mract power which the KnzzUhasl], or Persian parti 
resident m this city, exercise over the politics of Afghanistan," and after a 
lengthened disquisition thus condndes: “ The Shah of Persia has not been don 
in responding to Dost Mahomed Khan's desire for an alliance; an efcieibi. 
been sent with robes and piesents in letum, and is now at Candahar, bnl he 
las appeared at a time most unfevonrable to ids master, when the attention oi 
he British government is directed to Afghanistan, which goes far to discredit 

""l ml ‘'““P ““ ''°P“ ‘''O Knzzilbashes. It is 

eien doubtful if he will advance to Cabool, and it is certain if he does so tint 
any offers winch he may make will never he placed in the balance against those 
01 the British government Tlie King of Persia desires to add Herat to his 
dominions, and the chiefs of Candahar and Cabool might certainly aid him in 
“f rctnrn for such good offices am morothn 

' mnl’ltl'?’”'' -^ferrcdto in the above extract was now attracting 

'* it natnrill *1®®“ ®ilrti™lent to an alliance with Kussia, 

awaie of tf considerable alarm in the British government, and Bumes, 

Zoi n t Ti; ““Uy 

consMo 

had sonoht “'['’““j ‘ “rcumstances regarding it; declared that he 

beLTi „ f ’ ““r ‘'‘® British govemment, from its 

anrin dcht i Khorasan, ha had addressed Mahomed Shah, 

“l lvaltlT “"’“‘C®”''®''"-- bringing robes for l.im and his brother, 
Ameer notivitlist “f assistance in a crore of mpeea' The 

1.^0 mat r.! ■? T r "“““'-ble candour” for wl.ieh Bumes gives 

of a mild Po “ '*™ble game, .and endeavouring, by mean, 

the British government '”°Hc ^ ‘be jealousy and awaken the fears of 

and showed Iiow well he wi, recurred repeatedly to the subject, 

conce..in, -the 

influence of Russia over the rl • • ^ * government and Russia, tlic 

Ra,,iao«rdsed„;r ;retaderT7t 

his decided preference for a B 'f I, At the s,ame time be declared 

to unite with him In e d " brotliere at Candahar 

to have "-b-b be orb®- 

remonstrates nffainst their 1 • ‘ explains Jns policy, and 

Persia “ We invo Roma. i ^ connect themselves more closely with 

world tliat the power of thf^-m 1 7’’®'®®’'- ^t is well known to tlic 

English, and if all our ohierf, V '* w ”°tlmig in comparison with that of Hie 
i^tter.’’ Again, “Forthpsff ^ ^ through that power so much tie 

the vir ^ has come direct from you. 


hut from the contents of letter* r ^ 

‘Otters from Mr. Burnes and others I learn that on 
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the information of a Persian army coming to Herat, you are going to send your a d. iss:. 
son Mahomed Omar Khan along witlx the Persian elchce to the Shah. This 
has astonished me very much, because you never did anything before without 
m 3 ' advice: and what fruits do you hope to reap by sending your son to Persia? 

If the British would not he hiendly, then you might make friendsliip with 
others: the former are near to us, and famous for preserxnng their word; the 
latter are ixotliing in power compared to them.” 

! The letter from which the above extracts are mven was in all probability Entuboh- 
r not onl}' communicated to Bxxmes, hut suggested, if not dictated by him. It AUianMof 
f was written on the 23th October, 1837, and he had the veiy day before, in 
f repl 3 dng to a letter addressed to him by Kohan Dil Khan, the Candahar chief, 

' used the following language : " It is known to j’ou that I came to this quarter 
i with good intentions towards all parties, and particu]arl 3 ' to converse with all 
the members of 3 'our famil 3 ’; and I have received a ver}’ friendly reception at 
! CabooL At this time I hear from various quarters that j'ou are sending j’our 
[ son to Iran (Persia). T\Tieu I look to the contents of your letter, and to this 
I step, I do not understand mattei-s, and believe that some person has been 
\ deceiving me. It is not possible to bold two water-melons in one hand; 
f unaniinit}' in families is a gi’eat source of power, family differences are the 
i certain cause of evil ; and foreseeing as much as the feeble intellect of man can 
f do into futurit}’, I see no good in, the step j*ou now contemplate ; even I see 
[ that the fruit of the matter will be nothing but repentance and loss; and 
[ trishing 3 'ou well, I have thought it proper to warn you” Not satisfied vnth 
j thus denouncing an alliance ^vith Persia, Bui'nes had at the same time ventured 
to assure Dost Mahomed that ‘*if he succeeded in preventing Kohan Dil Klian 
[ from acting a.s he intended, it could not fail to be received as a strong mark of 
i his desire for our friendship.” 

I Bumes, though apparently still unprovided with any other than his original nuMLin ic. 

commercial instructions, had thus thrown liimself into the ver^' heart of a AfsUauista.. 

I political intrigue. The fact was known to his government, and so far from 
I being objected to, appears rather to have been regarded with approbation. The 
I mission had accordingly assumed a character entirely different from that origin- 
[ all 3 ' impressed upon it. This change was mainly owing to tbe discover^’ of 
[ Kussian intrigues. Their influence at the Persian court wn.s well known, but 
j tbe extent which it had acquired in Afghanistan was scarcely suspected. 

Tbe expedition against Herat by -Mahomed Shah had again been actuall}* 
undertaken, and while this step gave umbrage to the Bntish government, 
from knowing that it was trul^' more a Russian than a Persian scheme of 
Aggrandizement, the startling discovetj’ was made that a Bus-'^ian agent was 
I Joumei'ing direcll}* toward CabooL On the lUh of OctoW, 1837, a letter 
j ''"as received fcom Colonel Stoddart, thf-ii with the Persian tamp near NbLa- “t* 

[ poor, staling that “ Captain Vikovich of the Rus'-ian s-ervice, an aide-de-c-'m’' 
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pf tl‘0 general of Orenburg. nrri\*ctl here from Teljcmn and Hesht on tlie JOtb 
instant. He is gone on a mission to Cabool. ironicineu have been given to 
Toorbut. tbence n change to Klmin, tbcnce again to Laslj. from 
Ar.iLinisun tliettcc to Candabar. * He left yesterdny." The first movements of this myste- 
rious agent were asccrUined rather curiously. >rnjor Rawlinson had set out 
witli a small party to join the I’ersinn army, now in full inarch upon Herat, 
and after accomplishing a distance of 700 miles, had set out on’ hh last day’s 
Joumoy, whon. to his astonishment, lio enmo upon a party of horsemen in 
Cossack dresses, and among them one wlio wa.s recognized to be a servant of 
the Rus.sian mis.sion. On reaching the 
next htage Major Rawlinson, whose 
curiosity was naturally excited, en- 
deavoured to gratify it, but the Russian 
|>arty, on arriving shortly after, and 
learning that a British officer was there, 
declined to enter the khan, and rode off 
This dt'sirc of concealment added’ of 
course to the curiosity' already felt, and 
the major, following n.s close ns possible 
upon the track, came at length upon 
the party seated at breakfast beside a 
rivulet in a gorge of the bills. It was 
now impossible to avoid an interchange 
of civilities, but the officer at the head 
of the party dexterously avoided con- 
versation by pretending ignorance ef 
P ,. tho different languages in which Major 

Itawlmson addressed him He knew no Frencli. no rersian, nnd'answered only 
ussian. At length a kind of convereatjon waa kept np in Turcoman, hat 
o roken that the major could learn notidng more than tliat l.e i.nd fallen in 
Illhom!, Knssian officer canj-lng presents from the emperor to 

l&homed Shah. Major Eawllnson continued his journey, and had been only 
two days m the camp when the Bnssian made his appearance, and was iatro- 
dnesd lohnnbythe Knsslan ambassadors, Captain Vikovlch or Viktavitch 
fco2r’’f ' ““'“‘'S'- “>• "-I'M tj- the major on this sodden 

with si " »“”ilo tliat •■itwmddnotdotobetoof.imiliar 

"ltd strangers in the desert" 

^ ‘to ISthofDecemter, 

corlponZTa^C '’Tf”*'"' “f approach from » 

son tile goremor of°Ghu™e '"th a letter from his 

e, reporting that tlie Russian agent had arrived a* 
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timfc city on Iiis vray to Cabool." • The Ameer, professing that Le Lad come to 
Burnes for counsel, declared “ that he ■wished to have nothing to do ■with any 
other power* than the British; that he did not wrish to receive any agent of any 
power whatever so long as he had a hope of sympathy from us ; and that he 
would order the Russian agent to be turned out, detained on the road, or act 
in any way I desired him.” Bumes gave judicious advice. After observing 
tliat he could not “ advise him to refuse any one who declared himself duly 
accredited," he told the Ameer that he “had it in his power to show his feeling 
on the occasion by making a full disclosure to the British government of the 
errand on ■which the individual had come.” He immediately agreed to this, 
and put Buroes in possession of the different documents that came into his 
hands. Two of these from native agents are so far interesting as showing the 
impression produced by the arrival of Vikovicb, and the opinion formed of his 
character. The first communication, dated from Candahar, says, “An elchee 
arrived here from Russia. Leaving the rarities of that country in Teheran, he 
came to the camp of Mahomed Shah Kajar, and after seeing his majesty he 
passed through Bhjird Jawer, Lash, and Seistao, on way to Ahmed Sliahu 
(Candahar). He is a man of Moscow, and stands high in the favour of the 
emperor. The Russian ambassador at Teheran has sent a list of the presents, 
with his letter to the Sirdars, which this elchee left in his charge on account 
of the disorders of the road between Teheran and Candaljar. As lie looks a 
confidential person, I tliiok he ■will do everj'thing for the Sirdars." Tlie second 
communication was sent direct to Dost Mahomed by MooUa Reshid, the coun- 
sellor of Koban Dil Khan, chief of Candahar, and after intimating the arrival 
of Vikovich, and that he is “ the hearer of letters from the Russian ambassador 
at Teheran," continues thus: “The Russian ambassador recommends this man 
to be a most trusty individual, and to possess full authority to make any nego- 
tiation. Captain Burnes will undoubtedly comprehend the real motives of this 
elchee. The conduct and appearance of this man seem to infer that. he pos- 
sesses no less dignity and honour than Captain Burnes, and wliatever arrange- 
ments he ff;ay make will be agreeable to the Russian ambassador. You have 
now both the English and the Russian ambassadors at your court. Please to 
settle matters with any of them whom you think may do some good office here- 
after.” 

The other documents furnished to Bumes by the Ameer were a letter wliich 
he had himself sent by Im agent Hajee Hoosain Ali, to the Emperor of Russia, 
about the beginning of 183G, a letter or ruckuvi addres.sed to the Ameer by 
ilaliomcd Shah, and the letter ■which Vikovich delivered from the Russian 
ambassador at Teheran on arriving at Cabooh The Ameer’s letter to the czar 
Ls not unworthy of quotation. It was as follows; — “There have been great 
differences and quarrels between myself and the royal house of the Sudozyes. 
Tlic English government is disposed to support Shujnli-uI-Moolk. Tlie 
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^ whok of India is governed by them, and tlicy are on friemUy terms sritii 
Kunjeet Sing, the lord of the Pnnjah, -ivhlch lies in their neighbourhood The 
British government exhibit no favourable opinions towards me. I with all mr 
power have always been lighting with the Sikhs Your imperial government 
has made friendship with the Persians; and if your majesty will he graciously 
pleased to arrange matters in Uie Afghan country, and assist this nation (which 
amounts to twenty lacs of famih'es), yon will place me under obligatiom I 
hope your imperial majesty will do me the favour by allowlng°rae to he 
received, like the Pei-sians, under the protection of the government of Russti, 
under your royal protection, I can perform along with my Afghans various 
praiseworthy services." The Shah’s letter proceeded thus " Agrec,ahly to uij 
nffeotioii and kindly feeling towards you, I wish to hestow great favours on 
yon, and anxiously wait to hear from yon. In these days the respectable 
Captain Vikovuch having been appointed by my esteemed brother the Emperor 
of Hussia to attend your court, paid his respects on his way, stating be h.id been 
onoure ^ by his imperial majesty to deliver some messages to yon; on this I 
thought It moumhent on me to remember you by the despatch of this ruckura, 
0 convince you that your well-wishers are deeply engraven in my mini 
onsi enng the favours of my majesty attached to you, let me hear occnsioually 
om you, an^ y rendering good services you will obtain the protection of this 
oy loose. The letter of Count Simonich, the Russian ambassador ot 
eheran, contained the following passages:— “The re.spectable P. Vikovich wiU 
wait upon you with this letter. Your agent, Hujee Hoosain Ali, has been 
at acked by a severe illness, and tlierefore ho stopped at Moscow. Vfhon tlie 
was O d‘”'“if “"'’“yed to the emperor, a good physioiou 

will ° f ^ possible On his recover;' I 

>o"g journey back to Cabool Knowing 
ym anxiety to hear from this quarter I liaye hastened to despatch the bearer 

mrld ai? "IT'’ yoor agent to Cabool. I hope on his 

wTtWonr se” T S'”” >■!» '^11. consideration, and Whin. 

Zl lTin ■ o'® and take Ms 

M ow hi “f *‘“«on L Oahool yon will 

W ol , n “y ‘'-“S'- 

■n enum 1 'otto- oo-^oo will, 

rile IToo 1 •. “T "‘"“'O,” wide!, the ambassador would take 

- the hearer, P. Vikovich, from being 
glitly 0 impped, was unable to lake them with Iiim 
Besides tlie ivbove Iptfpr au t* • 

Lave been the hearer dVkZZf ,7 Vikovich is said to 

expressed ids great delivl.t .t “* '"rporor himself, in winch he 

the letter of tho Ameer.° It, cm®’ I’0"'“"® 

Irave friendly opinions towards n.^- y™ “Y ’'■o''-'’-'’>;o-’ 

. it flattered me very mneb, and I 
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Kitisfied of yo\ir friendship to my everlasting government. In consequence of 
this, and preserving the terms of friendship (which are now commenced between 
jxm and myself), in ray heart, I will feel alwa^ happy to assist the people of 
Cabool who may come to trade into my kingdom " The genuineness of this 
letter is denied, and we are disposed to think on sufficient grounds; but 
whether genuine or not, there was certainly enough in the other documents to 
cause alarm and give umbrage to the British government. In January, 1837, 
Lord Palmerston, having received a number of despatches from the British 
minister at the court of Pereia, in which it was again and again stated that the 
Russian minister there had urged the Shah to undertake a winter campaign 
igainst Herat, deemed it necessary to instruct the Earl of Durham, then 
imhassador at St Petersbm-g, “to ask Count Neaselrode whetbep Count 
Simonich is acting according to his instructions, in thus urging the Shah to 
pursue a line of conduct so diametrically opposed to liis Persian majesty’s real 
interests.” Should Count Nesselrode sanction Count Simonich's proceedings, 
the Earl of Durham was then to represent “that these military expeditions of 
the Shah are in the highest degree unwise and injurious,” but os Count Simo- 
aich’a proceedings were "so contrary to all the professed principles and declared 
system of the Russian government,” it must bo assumed that lie was acting 
without instructions; and in that caso it would simply be necessary to declare 
tlie full confidence of his majesty’s govemmenl, “that the Russian cabinet will 
put a stop to a course of conduct so much at variance with its own declared 
policy, and so adverse to the best interests of an ally for whom the Russian 
government professes friendship and good-wilL” Count Nesselrode disclaimed 
the proceedings of Count Simonich, though doubting if they had been fairly 
represented, and further stated, that he entirely agreed with the English gov- ■ 
ernmeut as to the folly and impolicy of the course pursued by the Persian 
monarch. 

The above disclaimer was given by Count Nesselrode in February, 1837, 
and it became impossible to reconcile it witli the course which Count Simonich 
continued to pursue, and more especially with the new course of intrigue in 
which he teemed about to engage, by sending Vikovich to Cabool Bumes, 
who had the art of jumping somewhat hastily to a conclusion, addressed a long 
letter to the governor-general, in which, after dwelling on the "strong demon- 
strations on the part of Russia to interest herself" in the affairs of Afghanistan, 
he stated it to be his “most deliberate conviction, that much more rigorous 
proceedings than the government might wish or contemplate, are necessary to 
counteract Russian or Persian intrigue in this quarter, than have yet been 
exhibited.” Lord Auckland took the matter more coolly, and replied through 
Mr. ilacnaghten, that he attached “little immediate importance to this mission 
of the Russian agent." Burnes was therefore directed to suggest to the 
Ameer, that if Vikovich bad not already left* Cabool, ho should “be dismissed 
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^ Avith courtesy, with a letter of* compliments and thanks to the Emperor < 
Russia for Jiis professed kindness to Cabool traders. His mission should b 
assumed to liave been, a.s represented, entirely for commercial objects; and n 
itiD notice need be taken of the messages with which he may profess to have bee: 
charged The British ministry when the subject was reported to them viewe 
it in a more serious light, and l/)rd Palmerston transmitted to the Harquisc 
Cknricarde, who had succeeded the Earl of Durham as ambassador at Si 
Petersburg, the draft of a note to be presented to Count Nesselrode. 

This note, after stating “that events which have lately occurred in Perai 
and Afghanistan render it necessary for the British government to reques 
from that of Russia, explanations with respect to certain circumstance,? wliicl 
aie connected with those events, and whicli have an important bearing upon tli' 
^ relations between Ri^a and Great Britain,’^ dwells at some length on tli. 
common coinse of action which the two governments had agreed to pursue ii 
legard to Persia, and the violation of this agreement by Count Siraonicli, who 
while the British envoy at Teheran “was preaching moderation and peace," wr: 
on the contrary “inciting to war and conquest." Count Nesselrode, whei 
app led to, had at once declared, that if Count Simonich’s conduct was a 
represented, he was not acting in accordance with but directly in the face o 
his in-structions. and in proof of this, an offer was made by JL Rodofinikin 
«ie bead of the eastern department in Count Nesselrode's office, to show tht 
Awi° 1* ™ in which all the instimctions given were entered 

ns ime Count Nesselrode doubt(Kl the accuracy of the reports respecting 
oun imontc 8 conduct, but these, the note proceeds to say, “have been 

11 y y subsequent information For not only did the prime min- 

ister ot the Shah state that Count Simonich had urged his Persian majesty to 

V Simonich himself admitted to 

V 'i " . . ^ so; though he added that in so doing he h.i<l 

S M '>e stopped Imre. He had during the last 

iJm to "en.Ue 

to him tl It *<-n Herat," and had also announced 

niajcty BhouU «,cceed in taking Herat, tl,e Enseta 

fo T! ‘T of «"= “f 

Mr Jl'Xeitl H* ^ ''’ken tlio siege of Herat n-as in progress, ami belli 

T “"“’’‘“'"“‘“--I Connt Simonieb Iiadarrivecl in tl.e remian 

■■ns,iin,i„„ „ n,rt ■’unl lionoimiblo to botli parties," llic laller 

appeared nnbliclv tlie British niinister had acted, 

auaZ. rzi:": .:u;zr*'r 

prosoeiilo tbe ofrensive opemtion, r “''m ''"“eriw, and In 

billion to tie Persian solLm- and W L’ 

» J kis countenance, support, and advice, con- 
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firmed the Shah in his resolution to persevere in his hostilities,” Pa-ssing from a d. isar. 
tills subject the note proceeds to state, that the British government “possess a 
copy of a treaty which has been conduded between Persia and the Afghan 
ruler of Candahar, the execution of which has been guaranteed by Count note 
Sinionich, and the stipulations of which are injurious and offensive to Great 
Britain.” Tlie guarantee “contains a promise to compel Persia to defend the 
rulei-s of Candaliar against attack from any quarter whatever,” and though “in 
this stipulation no specific allusion -is made to England,” yet the intention 
might be inferred from the original draft of tlie treaty “which was less cautiously 
wonled, and in which specific allusion was made to England, as one of the 
powei-s against whom assistance was to be given by Eussia to the ridel's of 
CtUidahar.” Still more recently, a Russian agent of the name of Yikovicli, 

“said to be attached to the staff of the general commanding at Orenburg, was 
the bearer of letters from the emperor and Count Simonich to the ruler of 
Cabool,” and Count Simonich “announced to the Shah of Peisia that this 
Russian agent ivould counsel the ruler of Cabool to seek assistance of tlie 
Persian government to support him in his hostilities witli the ruler of the Pun- 
jab ; and the further reports which the British government have received of the 
language held by this Russian agent at Candaliar and at Caboo), can lead to no 
other conclusion than that ho strenuously exerted himself to detach the rulei's 
of tlioso Afghan states fi-om all connection with England, and to induce them 
to place their ^reliance upon Persia in the first instance, and ultimately upon 
Russia,” 

Notwithstanding the long extracts which have heen already made from this lu «piniea 
nolo, the coDclu,sion is too spirited and important to be omitted. “The British 
government readily admits that Russia is free to pursi^, with respect to the 
matters in question, whatever course may appear to the cabinet of St. Peteis- 
biirg most conducive to ‘the interests of Russia; and Gieat Britain is too con- 
sciou-s of licr own strength, and too sensible of the extent and sufficiency of tho 
means which she possesses to defend her own interests in evei'y quarter of the 
globe, to regard with any serious uneasiness the transactions to wliich tliis note 
relates. But the British government considers itself entitled to ask of the 
cabinet of St. Peterehurg, wlietlier the intentions and the policy of Russia 
towards Pei-sia and towards Great Britain arc to be deduced from the declara- 
tions of Count Nesselrode and M. Rodofinikiu to the Earl of Durham, or from 
the acts of Count Simonich and 31. Yikovich; and the British government 
lliinks itself also justified in observing, that if from an}' cause wliatever the 
Russian government has, subsequently to the months of February' and 31ay, 

1837, alterod the opinions which were then expres-sed to the Earl of Durham, 
then and in such ca«e, the system of unreserved reciprocal communication U[)on 
Persian aff.iirs wliich of late years has been established between the two gov- 
ernments, gave to the British cabinet a good right to expect that so entire a 
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''■“se of Folioy oo Uie pari of Russia, together witli the teasous ou uhieh it 
was founded, would have been made knoira to her majesty's govemmenl bv 
‘''0 “bioof of St. Petershurg, instead of being left to be inferred from the 

and Afghanistan. The undesigned (Harquisot 
aS-'SZ “ conclusion is instructed to say, that her majesty's government 

■IS persuaded that the cabinet of SL Petersburg will see in this communication 
a fresh proof of the anaious desire of the BrltUh government to maintain 
unimpaired the friendly rel.ation3 whicli so happily subsist between the two 
countries, and to which the British government justly attaches so great a 
value; because explanations sought for with frankness, and in a friendly siiliil, 
tend to remove misundemtandings and to preserve harmony between nations* 
Count I^sseltode lost no time ia transmitting a despatch to Count Pozzo di 
V.. aa vTf ■ r . " at london, in which, after declaring that he 

J'rf oel , ‘0 meet the English cabinet with a tok 

patmmrni. aneous explanation, in order completely to remove its apprehensions 

o le intentions and views of onr government with regard to the affairs of 
a '^Weroeut j „ l,e 

Indifl 1 ® fljo state of possession of Great Britain in 

august IT” ’T'T''* Pf«ent itself to the mind of onr 

twofold rcas^ 1 ' possible. For this, 

the British n combination whatever directed against 

wind, rmr!/ n ^ by reason of the immense distance 

must he ovrrA^ i° wliidi must be made, the difficulties whicli 

never be in T I “ “^venturous scheme, which cculJ 

tl e ma' " m T'‘ ^ single glance at 

^ircc evf • fo -fi-ipete in this respect ail prejudice, and 

EuITrnlreTtT T" - hostile design against 

MaCed Siiah . inlL“T T ™ilc mainhu'uing that 

witliiu the limits of liis ^ "gtiinst Herat, was coiiijiletely 

assurance formerly given tlift'lLkad” '='>™'cign," ho repealed the 

in one \ie^r ofTered urt 1 * <• ^ '**S*"ff iiim to suub an enterprise, wliicli 

divert bower to 

tlio chief of Herat to a si t rT P'ober an amicable aiTnngeraenl with 

Simonieh had acrerdLl r^TM 

with 11,0 Shah to disgos°o^dm to a f ’^1*"° '“b'oy '‘Is credit 

tnio that "on hU arrival i nccommod-ntion.” It vas no douht 

which the Pensisan anny tvb" 

the Shah Avhtn that f?overcim onght to refuse Ida assistance to 

llio siege,” hut •' even if the ciU^AV* examine the works of 

our minister had 8uc»rr„ip<i „ keen forced to open its gates." 

.<=«teu a pacific arrangement, by which " Ilemt would have 
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Iccn given over to Koiian Dil Klmn, cliief of Cnnilahar " — nn arrangement a n. uw. 
Tvliicli, “if it liad actually taken place, would have liad for its basi.s the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan, by imposing upon the Shah the formal obligation in 
no way to assail the integrity of the countij' of which the Sirdars are actually •< n»r»t 
in possession, nor the tranquillity of the tribes of whicli they are tlie chiefs." **^'*^®^ 
With regard to it. Witkowltsch (Viko«ch), liis mission to Cahool '* was slmpl}- 
oeca-sioneil by the mission of an agent whom Dost JIahometl Khan sent to us 
in 1837 to St Petersburg, witli the interrtion of forming commercial relations 
with Russia.” It had for its object ** neither a treaty of commerce nor any 
politicsd comhinalion whatever whicli a thml power could have rca.son to 
complain of or to lake umbrage at. It has produced and was intended to* 
produce hut one resvilt — that of making ta acquainted with a country- separated 
from our frontier hy great distances, which oblige our government to increase 
our precautions, in order that the acUvilj* of our commerce should not nm the 
risk of engaging there in ruinous enterprises without having been enlightened 
beforehand ns to the chances to which it might be exposed." 

Tlie strict accuracy and sincerity of this explanation were qucsllonnhlc, but ^•****^"*,‘ 
nn important slop towards conciliation was made by the recall of Count ^uiuctory. 
Simonich, who ^va3 8uecee<le<l by Colonel Diiliamol. Yikovich’s proc^lngs 
jnet with a severer condemnation, and letl to a more lamentable result. On 
reporting himself after his return to St. Pptersburg, Count Kfssclrodc refused 
to SCO him, and sent a message to the effect that he knew no Captain Vikovich, 
except an adventurer of that name, who, it wa.s reported, had been lately 
engaged in some imauthormed intrigue at Oibool and Candnhnr. The i>oor 
man, who had been anticipating praise and promotion, ha.stentKl home in a fit 
of despair and shot himself. Lord Palmerston had good reason to'bo satisfied 
with the result of liis note. Besides procuring^ tho dismissal of the offending 
ambassador, it had drami forth from the Russian cabinet the slrongcst assur- 
ances that it did not harbour any designs hostile to the intere.sLs of Great 
Britain in India, and had not changcil the policy which in 1834 the two powers 
had agreed to adopt} and it thereforo only remained to say that “if such sliaJl 
continue to be tho policj* of Russia, and if her ogents in the East shall faith- 
fully obey their instructions, there seems ovei^* rcajson to hope that nothing 
can hereafter occur in those quarters that can bo calculated to disturb the good 
understanding between the two countries” 

In following out this correspondence between the two governments to its 
close, tho order of time has been somcwlmt anticipated, and it will therefore 
ho necessary to go back a little in order to resume tho narrative of events in 
Afghanistan, Do.st Sfahomed Iiad, as we have seen, given strong and unequi- 
vocal proofs of his preference for a British alliance. His hope at first was that 
he would bo completely Bccurod from foreign aggression, and that Peshawer, 
on which his heart was set, but which he had now no prospect of being able to 
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. rKonquer, ,vo.M be restored to tW Afghan monarchy hy an amicalle a™.,. 

ment In tins hope he was about to be grievously disappointed. Lent AuA 
- land, though sufficiently alive to the daugeis ivitli which India seemed to b, 
ll.realened from tlie west, was not j-et prepared for more than friendly inlet- 
fercnre for tlic purpose of repelling them, and was tlierefore determined to ai oil 
nil entanglements ivhich might oblige him to resort to warlike measures The 
utmost winch he was prepared to offer was advice to the Afglian cl, Ms and i„ 
return for tins lie seems to have thought it not unreasonable to e.vpect Hint 
tliey would devote tliemselves e.vclusively to British interests, and rofraii. fmm 
forming any alhances that miglit be adverse to them. The unreasonableness 
■or such an e.vpectation w.as so obvimm tliat Eurnes tl, ought he luigl.t take it 
upon himself to disregard it; and accordingly, on finding that the chiefs of 
Candahar, who had previously been on the point of forming an alliance will. 
Mahomed Shah, might be templed to break with him, he did not hesilate to 
pmnnse he protection of the British government against any attack to whirl, 
hey rnigh thus cvpose themselves His own account of the matter in a letlcr 
to a pnv,ate friend is as follmvs:-~Tho chiefs of Candahar liad gone over to 
if\w J Britislt prelection and ou/i 

hilt n... r't °'hud Persia attacked them. I have no authority to do so; 
Persians mo"’, T'' Gaudahart" He odds— "If the 

mean to ' ^ ^ Ameer and his forces, and 

mean to jeay the piper myself' 

it cannot 11 ''"‘’d C-Vtmordinary step to take witliout atitli0rity,anil 

ltd B re^^7,r ' -- irumcdiately V 

» t of Dr?^ ‘=‘ " “‘■■"■’‘ihg tliat it luad Uen taken, was written oa the 

‘ le ter fmm vr vf'"'" r’ “‘""“‘"I lua displeasure hv a 

"ne“r,,leM L "“w t"' ““ “ I"’™ ‘l-‘ 1- lldip mud 

partofyoiirinslniclions. Tiiclre ,L| ’'J' 

mill lliov Would ifsnr 1^ . terms 

of l«.licy. His’lonMi’ip "h »■' Ifravest question, 

li.eiii. He i, onlvwltl.liol.i fo*^ . tlierefore, most decide, lly to disappreve 
the eliiefs of Candalnr I " direct disavowal of tlieso engagement, io 

'uur " r f:"«™h,ent, a„d migl.t weskm 

Cnmlnlmr not K- nllfnv tl # ^ >«nnccfsfinry. But tlio rulers of 

and .1,0, lid air., ir, cont!iui,''bril " "’"'•'h-nco upon promi.es so given, 

your last d,-.p„cl„s v„„ nneerlainly a, that „hicl, prerail.sl «l 

-1 ^"-1 yoiinsir b;:,:,n:"X"r'";-‘ right with the chiefs 

P • itli to otlmit tlinl you Jmvc exm-’led 
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your instructions, and Iield out hopes which you find upon communication a.d isss. 
with your government cannot be realized.” Biirnes thus admonished and 
censured had no alternative but to retract his promises, and the Candahar 
chiefs, tlirowing themselves once more into the arms of Persia, concluded a 
treaty, which Count Simonich guaranteed, and the stipulations of which are 
described by Lord Palmerston, in a passage above quoted from his note, as 
“injurious and offensive to Great Britain.” 

Wliile the friendly ties by which Bumes hoped to laave bound the Candahar nom .tttek 
cliiefs were thus inidcly snapped asunder, Lord Aucldand pursued a course hangiitj 
which almost looks as if it had been intended to produce a simdar alienation in 
Dost Mahomed. In the very letter in which Bumes was rebuked, he instructs* 
him to deal summarily with the Ameer, as if lie were not an independent chief, 
but an humble dependant placed entirely at his mercy. “ Should he," says his 
lordship, “seek to retain the agent (Vikovich), and to enter into any descrip- 
tion of political intercourse with liim, you will ^ve him distinctly to under- 
stand that your mission will retire; that your good offices with the Siklrs will 
wholly cease j and that, indeed, the act will be considered a direct breach of 
friendship with the British government. It has been before rtt different times 
stated to you, that the contionance of our good offices must be entirely depend- 
ent on the relinquishment by the Ameer of alliances with any power to the 
westward." Notliing could be more dictatorial, and if it was really wished to 
conciliate the Ameer, nothing could be more preposterous than these instnic- 
tions. For what were the good offices which bis JordsJiip was willing to 
undertake, and in return for which the Ameer was to hind himself indissolubly 
to British interests, to forego all alliances with neighbouring powers, and as a 
necessary consequence incur their displeasure, and risk their vengeance? 

Kotlring more than to endeavour to persuade Runjeet Sing to refrain from rnreawna- 
making war on Cabool — a thing for which at tlie time he had neither the demaiiOea 
inclination nor the means. "The Afghans themselves ridiculed the vciy idea, and 
when such good offices were talked of, could scarcely refinin from showing that 
they considered themselves. insulted. ’ Wliat then must have been the feelings 
of Dost Mahomed, when the same messenger who brought Burnes his letter of 
rebuke, put into 'his hands a letter from the governor-general to himself, 
couched in such terms as the following? — “In regard to Peshawer, truth compels 
me to urge strongly on you to relinquish the idea of obtaining tlie government 
of that territory. From the generosity of his nature, and his regard fur his old 
alliance with the British government. Maharajah Runjeet Sing has acceded to 
my wish, for the cessation of strife and the promotion of tranquillity, if j’Ou 
should behave in a less mistaken manner toward him It becomes yon to 
tliink earnestly oh the mode in which you may effect a reconciliation with that 
powerful prince, to whom my nation is united by the direct bonds of friendship, 

'and to abandon hopes wdiich cannot be realizeA The interference on yoxu* 
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^ Mmlf, Yluch my regard to yourself and for tte Afghan people has led me io 
exercise, has hitherto protected you fiom the continuance of a war which would 
have been ruinous to you; and if you can establish equitable terms of peace 
a until the Maharajah, you will enjoy, in a security which has long been unknown 
to you, ample means of dignity and honour, and the territory which is actnallj 
under your government. To lead you to hope for more than this would be to 
deceive you ; and even for this object, though my good offices would be readily 
employed for you, I would always be careful so to act, as to consult the interests 
and honour, and obtain the eoncnixence of the Sikh sovereign, who is the flim 
and ancient ally of my country. I need not state to you that the English 
nation is faithful to its engagements, and true to its word. It is on this account 
tha-t I have written plainly to you, that you may understand correctly the 
f^istanee which you may expect from me. This assistance also cannot be granted 
you form any connection with other powers unsanctioned by the govern- 
ment. If you vdsh for its countenance and friendship, you must repose confid- 
ence m Its good offices alone. Should you be dissatisfied with the aid I have 
mentioned from tliis government, which is all I think can in justice be granted, 
or 81^ jou seek connection with other powers without my approbation; Cap- 
gentlemen accompanying him, will retire from Cabool, where 
13 u er stay cannot be advantageous; and I shall regret my inability to con* 
uemyin '^®Qce in jour favour with the Maharajah. I am persuaded that yon 
recognize the friendly feeling which has led me to state the truth to yon, 
as yon can guide your actions as you may consider most proper for yourself" 
iivery Ime of tlie above letter must have been gall and wormwood to Do?t 
Mahomed and it would not have been surprising had he. on the spur of the 
en , a -en -A-uckiands supercilious advice, and done what he must 
now have considered most proper for himself, by breaking off tho negotiation 
cordiallv ^ \ He acted with more moderation, and was 

^ w aLuT ° d 1 ‘0 

com-incim-Iv U ,( ““ ^ut hopeless, and proved most 
ment offered an 1 between what the British govern- 

3 hefmvtl ^ : ™ f- ib The whole leL, be 

“f Afghanistan. The offer to 
aw llSl r'l r "> '''■^bing to attack 

bad jilk ^ trof -bo. eonoLing they 

ovet^alcd^e value of”H Tbe British altogether 

the Afghans would fon ^^P«:ted that in return for them 

Were tC in Turkestan, 

hostile, and yet receive ^ .““bo all these powen 
provoked? 'VVeU miMit 1 protection against the liostility thu? 

ffideedbeeud' rL^'l’’” 7 *^ value of the Afghans had 

oepressed, and ho did not wonder at the Ameer’s disapp^ialmeaf 
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. Up to this time, though the Ameer bad declined to dismiss Vikovicli, lie a p. 
had refrained from giving him any public countenance. He had, however, 
distinctly intimated to the Britisli envoy, that the delay on the part of the vntowari 
governor-general to declare himself fully was exhausting his patience, and that LmiAupk 
as the interest which Russia had taken in him deserved acknowle<lgment, he 
was unable to wait longer than the vernal equinox. When Lord Auckland’s 
letter was delivered, the disappointment which it produced could not be 
mistaken. The Ameer obsen'cd that “it was full of meaning; " that lie would 
“reflect seriously on what best suile<l his interest^ before he made any answer,’' 
and “would send off an express to Candahar, to take tlie counsel of his brothers 
on what so vitally coticemed their common interest” Tlie delivery of Lonl 
Auckland’s letter took place on the 23(1 of Februaiy, 1838, and from that dalo 
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Mr. Bumes must have seen that the fateof liis mission ^vas sealed.' His impres- v.ew»6fMr. 
sions on the subject are given in a letter to Jlr. Macnaghten, dated 5th March : 

“From various quarters I have meanwhile heard that the ruler of Cahool is but 
ill disposed to meet goveniment in its >vislics; and the adviefe given to him by 
one of the lirst individuals whose counsel lie sought avrs, that he should take 
the Briti-sh government at their Avord, and dismiss their agent, since there was 
nothing now to be expected fiom his presence iuGabool. From the receipt of the 
govemor-genei-al’s letter to the present time nighUy meetings liaA’e been held 
at the Bala Hissar ; and the Ameer has on moro than one occasion given vent 
to Very strong expressions, both as to bis future proceedings, and the disap- 
pointment at the slight degree of appremation entertained hy government 
regarding him. It seems very clear, though the final answer of Dost Maliomed 
K.han has not been received, that Ave have little hope of establishing a friendly 
connection with him on the terms Avislied by government” 

Tlie above letter had only been despatched Avhen Mr. Bumes was 
visited by^ubbar Khan, who came from the durbar Avith a string of proposi- 
Vot. III. 2Sfi 
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tioDS, embodying the terms on which, if then agreed to, the Ameer would • 
decide in favour of a British connection. They consisted chiefly "of a promise i 
to protect Cabool and Candahar from Persia; of the surrender of Peshawer ! 
by Kunjeet Sing; of the interference of our government to protect at that city > 
those who might return to it from Cabool, supposing it to be restored to Sultan | 
ilahomed Khan” The BiiUsh envoy, as if he had now thoroughly imbibed ] 
the supercilious spirit of which Lord Auckland’s letter had set him the e'mmple, j 
took high gi-ound. “I at once informed the Nawab that I would agree to none | 
of the terms proposed ; that I was astonislied to hear a race as illustrious as { 
tlie Dooranees, who had carried their swoi-d to Ispahan and Delhi, imploiing | 
protection against Persia; that as for Pesliawer, it belonged to our ancient ally j 
the ruler of Lahore, and he alone could surrender it; and that as for protecting ^ 
those who returned from Cabool, supposing the Maharajah to make a settle* S 


ment, it was an after concern which it was now useless to discuss, as well as 
the other matteis stated, since the Ameer seemed so little disposed to attend to 
the vie\vs of tlie British government, and, what wms of more importance, 
his own interests." Shortly after ^uhbar Khan’s departure, tlie envoy 
addiesscd a formal note to the Ameer, in which, after affirming that the only 
object originally proposed in the correspondence opened uith the Britisli gov- 
ernment, was an armngement with the Sikhs, whereas demands, "(piite uncon- 
nected with the Sikhs” were now made, he stated that he “lias no power or 
authority to speak on other matters, as is w’ell known fi-om his lordship's letter, 
and he would therefore be deceiving the Ameer by listening to them Under 
these circumstances, as there is a Russian agent hero, and he Is detained by tin* 
Ameers request, it is cleariy evident that tlie Ameer does not approve of tlie 
offera of the British, but seeks the aid of others ; Mr. Burnes feels it due to him- 
self and his government, to ash leave in consequence to return to Hindoostan." 

^ Tlie Ameer, not yet prepared to relinquish the hope he had so long enter* 
tamed of an- advantageous British connection, sent two counsellors on the 
following day with proposals "somewhat modified.” and "with many expres- 
sions of regi-et’’ at the resolute rejection of "aU that had been urged’’ Ulti- 
mately after a long discus.sioii, Oiptain Burnes accepted the Ameer’s invitation 
to visit him at the Bala Hissar in the evening. In his account of the inten icw 
le &ays, " I lost no time in entering upon business, and said I was sorry to liear 
10 had not taken the govenior-gencrars letter in the spirit it was written, and 
la 1 C had deemed it liarali, xvlieu the very fact of liis lordriiip sending such a 
;! V the interest taken in liim, and that I had perused the document 

Uersian « ithout finding a single expression to oflend him R 
far n • '• ? r the Afghans were a nation fame-1 

1 *>^™^>tforwnrd proceedings, and it was most important to act toyvanl 

of tliM H 1 *"**'*' ^ cxpecte-l 

n is 1 goveniment” Tlie aVineers reply consisted chiefly of a rjiteratk'n 
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of his high admiration for the British government, and his willingness to make a i> isss 
any sacrifice in order to secure its friendship. At last he even went so fixr as 
to say, “I throw myself upon the generosity of the Governor-general of India, xegotiafio,, 
and I rely on the sjnnpathy which his lordship has expressed.” “ On tliis,” 
says Bumes, "I congratulated the Ameer on his having seen his own interest 
letter than to permit of friendship being interrupted between him and a nation 
so well disposed towards him; but that it was now my duty to tell him clearly 
what we expected of him, and what we could do in return. You miist never 
receive agents from other powers, or have aught to do with them without our 
sanction; you must dismiss Captain Vikovich with eourte.sy, you must sur- 
render all claim to Pesluawer on your own account, a.s that chiefship belongs to 
ifaharajah liunjeet Sing; you must live on.friendly terms with that potentate; 
you must also respect the independence of Candahai' and Peshawer; and 
co-operate in arrangements to unite your family. In return for this I promise 
to recommend to the government that it use its good offices with its ancient 
ally. Maharajah Runjeet Sing, to remove present and future causes of difference 
between the Siklis and Afghans at Pesliawer, but as that chiefship belongs to 
the Maharajah, he may confer it on Sultan Mahomed Khan or any other 
Afghan whom he chooses, on his oum terms and tribxite, it being understood 
that such arrangement is to preser\’e the credit and honour of all parties.” 

Empty as these professions of friendship on the part of the British govem- f»ai 
ment must have appeared to the Ameer, he had the policy to speak of them ns 
important concessions, and to request that they might be immediately reduced norgenmi. 
to writing, in order that he might “ fairly see what is expected, and what is to 
be done in return.” No written document being given at the time, he sent two 
of his counsellors a few daj's after to renew Ms request for it. It is difficult to 
see what use he could have made of it, but-hls anxiety made the British envoy 
suspicious, and he refused to commit liimself. It is scarcely necessary to follow 
the negotiations further. On the 21st of March the Ameer made apparently n 
last effort to gain over the governor-general to bis views, by addressing him in 
a letter which, consisting cliiefly of unmeaning phrases and compliments, may 
be regarded as an Afghan mode of intimating that the negotiation was at an 
end. He say indeed, “To make known objects in the hope of profit to those 
personages who can do some good to the man in want, is consistent with pro- 
priety, Your lordship is the source of generosity and favour; therefore I take 
the liberty to repeat my grievances, expecting that your lordship will -release 
the Afghans from distress, and enlarge their possessions;” and he concludes with 
Saying, “As I rely on your lordship’s favour, 1 have freely laid open my feelings 
m the hope of better fortune, since delays ra^ up fear of danger.” How little 
these expressions conveyed his real sentiments was made apparent only two 
days afterwards, when he paid Captain Bnmes a visit, and talked in a tone 
which he had never used to him before, “ He stated that he had been received 
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^ by our governnicut as no one; that his frienjsliip was ivorlli little; tint lie 
was toU to consider himself fortunate at our preventing the Sikhs coiiiins to 
Cabool, of ivhich he liimscif had no fear ; tliat ho had applied to us for a cm 
of nfliurs in Peshawer, hot our remedy was beyond his comprehension; ml 
that though he felt honoured and grateful for tlie govemor-generars sendhw , 
mission to him, lie had now lost cvciy description of hope from us; tliilk 
saw little or no probable benelit to the Afghans as a people, and less to hiaisrif 
fo all this Bumes could only reply ■■ that onr government had no desire to 
guide him, and if he did not approve of its offers, ho need not accept of them ' 
Ihougl. the crisis was now evidently approaching, the British mission 
hnpred for another month, and on the “Ist of April had the mortification of 
seeing the Russian agent in the ascendant On tliat day “he was condneted 
t irough the streets of Cabool, and received a greater degree of respect than 
had hitherto been shown him.” On the foUowing day,-Biirnes, stiU unwiHhw 
to believe that his mission was to terminate in failure, renewed his correspond, 
once with tho Ameer, not, he says, “from any hope that advantage could he 
sell Cl rom it in my negottations, but to place as distinctly ns possible before 
him liow much he might have himself to hinroo for wimt followed." The 
meer in us reply, which was rctumwl on the followin" day, made no secret 
secure himself hy new alliancea ", Mankind,” he observed, 

rrovJrnm^ paticHce witliout obtaining their objects, and as my hopes on )'otir 
Tt w*ll 1 ^^*1 ^ ^ forced to have recourse to other govemmentt 

I Wiu be for the protection of Afghanistan to save our honour, and, Ood for- 

mlioo f tl'O British" Ho concluded Umsi “In 

Afghani 1 ^*^^ ^ ”^i ^ government my object will he to nave and enlarge 

of n„m a l' “V"™® "■'“'‘“‘^'^o-n-onlhsl have told you cveiylhing 

Now I have consigned myself to 
M tori. ™ Bhame me. All the Afglians will be gmle- 

not said H TT T’ 

«.at lias paJd"betV:e„T!^trl\T,:'rTp'’“'‘ 

sl: T " ro^rroT. \TTd’:: 

A^^^ aXT^TT “-‘'■'’P""'- protection and enhargemenl of 

BurneTdTo„d UilXt T 

of tlie mmioa" On the^Tof '‘“r dismissal 

hia audience Of leave- the follcmir. Ameer’s appointment 

had reached Jelalabad fm i • i5v ^ ‘l^^tted Cabool. and by the 30th he 
■etating that “r;cXTT TT"''" " 

stantly with Vikovich the Ameer had been con- 

deUbeToonI&n,t,md^oTner’n':‘'’ 

ttinch reflection regarding the passing events 
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in Central Asia, that consequences of tlie most serious nature must in the end ad iss:. 
flow from them, unless the British government applies a prompt, active, and 
decided counteraction.” AVhat this should be lie does not venture to hint, but Oeiiben 
the subject was already engaging the earnest attention both of the Indian and nntnh 
the home governments. Their deliberation^ almost unconsciously to themselves, 
gradually developed a ^gantic scheme, which, neither founded in sound policj’ 
nor prosecuted with any due regard to the rights of other states, was ju.stly 
punished by a disaster, to whicli the previous history of British India presents 
no parallel Before entering on the details, some notice must be taken of the 
siege of Herat, and of the means by whicli that so-called ke^’ of India was pre- 
vented from falling into the hands of Persia. 


CHAPTER IIL 


The siege of Rent— Lord AuckUntl'a polic; — Demonstration in the PersbQ Gulf — The Tripartito 
Treaty— The Simla manifesto— The amy of the Indus — Inrasion ©f Afghanistan. 



NCOURAGED by the Russian, and regardless of the remon- ?•"»«> 
strances of the British ambassador, Persia had ogjiin resolved leunst 
on the siege of Herat Having made the necessarj* preparations, 
Mahomed Sliah set out at the head of an army on tlie 2Sd of 
Jidy, 1837. The distance to be accomplished exceeded COO 
miles, across a countrj’ of a difficult and forbidding character. His progress 

wviwUts, W 

reached Nishapoor, still more than 200 miles to the north-west of Herat 
As the difficulties of the country were however his only obstruction, he con- 
tinued to advance, and in the beginning of November, having crossed the Afghan 
frontier, arrived at the fort of Ghorian, belonging to the Heratee territory'. 

This was considered a place of great strength, and having recently been 
garrisoned %vitb a large body of pideed troops, was expected to make a pro- 
tracted resistance. Through cowardice or treachery it proved otherwise, and 
Ghorian fell almost without a struggle. Elated with this success the Shah 
hastened forward, and on the 22d of November took up a position, before 
. Herat on a plain at a short distance to the north-w^t 

The city now about to be subjected to a siege, stands in an elevated but Position of 
beautiful and fertile valley, 370 miles nearly due west of Cabool. Its popula- 
tion was estimated at only 43,000, but its position near the point where the 
great routes from Persia, Turkestan, and India intersect each other, added 
greatly to its importance, both commercial and military. Its means of resist- 
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ance were not verj formidable. The defences consisted chiefly of a broad and 
deep ditch, well supplied witU -water from springs, which being situated 
withm the town iteelf, could not be cut off; n mound, formed out of tie 
matonale obtained in excaiiating the ditch; a lofty waU of unbnmed Irick 
crowning the mound, and a citadel, sufficiently strong to be capable of defeuce 
eren If the city were taken. The wuU was pierced by dve gates, four of Ihm 
ginug access to as many leading tboroughfares These intersected each otler 
at a common centre, and thus left a lai-ge space wliieli had a domed rooi; aud 
fomed the terminus of the principal bazaars. The streets were nanow .lad 
nUliy in the exti-eme. 

Prince Kaniran, who had succeeded on the death of his father, was now 
sovereign of Herat. In early life he had repeatedly given proof of a cruel 
ood-Unrsty temper, and as he advanced in years had added other vices, which 
made him still less capable of conducting the government Indulgence in every 
species of dehand, ery luul made him feeble and indolent, and thrown all 
reoJ power into the hands of his prime 
minister. This was Yar llahomed, n 
man of no mean talents, but utterly 
devoid of principle. His o^Ti interest 
•was hU only end, and his usual methods 
of j>romoting it wore violence, oppres- 
sion, and extortion. Tlie inhabitants 
while thus alienated from their rulers by 
inisgovernment, were unhappily divided 
among themselves. Composed of dif- 
ferent races, Afghans, Persians, Beloo 
chees, &c., they had no common bond of 
union, and were even at deadly enmity 
on religious grounds, the two leading 
parties, tbougli professed followei's of 
hlamlsni, belonging to the hostile sects 
ift-.p.rir.ftiyj „ of Soonees and Sheeahs. In the quar- 

Af"biii 5 v„. 1 , , . *^’“1 jealousies thus produced, tlie 

wiallh »<'™ntage, ami tymuuW 

rhai're.;;rttt’Hrt?"‘n ‘ t" 

impresbion therefore was tha'wt defence, and the general 

It could only bo on this ^ comp.aratively easy conipiest 

rro... heme, CuTe:;:'; 

tion from being nndcrlaken. 1 ‘'“= F'”'-’" “I’"''’ 

rmd his ministers in ^ ‘‘emonstmted with the Shah 

.nimstom in lerni, nppr„„el.l.,g tn menace, hnt he had also cnlcred into 
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communication with Kamran, and urged liim to save himself by timely conces- a.h. isst. 
sions. ThcHeratee ruler, ns if conscious of liisinabilit3' to resist, had voluntaril}' 
adopted this course, nnd seemed rcnd3* to sacrifice cverj’thing except the barren Tyrannu-ni 
name of independence. This however was the vciy thing which tlic Shah, 
with a view npparentK' to the furtherance of other atnhitioiis schemes he was 
meditating, was determined to wrest from him, and the negotiation, after pro- 
mUing a peaceful issue, was abruptly* terminnlcd. 

As soon a.s it became certain that the siege of Ilersit would be attempted, 

Yar JInhoined began to bestir himself, and even assumed a tone of defiance. 

In a letter addrcs.sc<l bj* him to Hr. M'Neill, now British envoy at Teheran, 
liesaj's, "Should the Persian government evince an^' great desire to come to 
Herat, do not prevent the advance of the arm}', or take any trouble in the 
matter. It is an affair of no consequence. Let titcm come, in order that they D^fficnitie* 
may prove wliat they arc able to do May it please God the merciful, by the grace eipciitfor. 
and assistance of the Almiglity, the stecti of tlieir wislics sliall not accomplish lum 
the journey of their design.” Nor did he confine himself to more boasting. 
Foraging parties, sent out into tfie surrounding dUtrict-«, brought home abund- 
ant supplies of grain, and at the same time earned ofi“ or destroyed everything 
that might have boon of advanbigc to an invading arm}'. AlJian«‘s were 
funned with mountain tribes, and plans arrangc<l for cutting off the Persian 
communiention.s. The defences, wliei*cvcr they were di)apidate<l, were rapidly 
repaired, and everything wore the ap|)carancc of a vigorous defence. Among 
the circumstances which favoured it, one of the most important was the season 
at which the siege was about to be undertaken. The climate of Herat, like 
that of Afghanistan generally, was too severe to render a winter camjiaign 
advisable, and yet the Shah had been so long.delaineil on his march, that unless 
he could succeed by a sudden onset, of which there was no probability, all bis 
siege opei’ations were to bo commencetl and carried on amidst the frosts and 
snows of a hleak'and rugged mountain district 'flm obstacles with which the 
besiegers would on this account have to contend, were made apparent to them- 
selves several da}’s Ixjforc they actually reached Herat Tlieir condition, while 
nine marches remaiued to be accomplishctl, is thus described by Jlr. JI'Neill, 
in a letter to Lord Palmerston : "The whole of the provisions expected from the 
rear, and from the districts on the right of the lino of march, did not e.vcoed four 
days’ consumption ; and every mile the army advance<l was carrying it so much 
farther from the means of subsistence. TJie cold wa.$ already so gre.at, tliat the 
men had begun to sufler from it, and a Persian gentleman, in avriting to his 
father, states, that at night the cold was so intemsc, that in the morning people 
could neither use their hands nor articulate distinctly.” 

Notwithstanding actual and still greater foreseen difliculties, the Shah 
commenceil operations with spirit. Having taken possession of all the gardens 
and inclosures to the west of the city, and obtained good cover among a cluster 
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of rains, from wMch the Afghans endeavoured in vain to dislodge them, ilje 
Persians broke ground, and bjr the lOth of December liad advanced Ileh 
trenches nearly to the edge of the ditch. Their artiUeo', Iiotrever, the arm in 
which they were supposed to he most jiowerfiil, was productive rather of fear 
than of danger, and failed to make any impression which could be turned to 
account. After the first few days of terror, caused by the loud and constant 
firing and the freguent bursting of shells in the heart of the city, the inhahi- 

tants gradually laid aside ttieir 
fears, and recovered the presence 
of mind which they appeared at 
first to have lost The garrison 
made bold and often successful 
sorties, and felt so confident of 
their ability to repel an as.sault, 
that three of the five g.ites le- 
mained open, for commumcation 
with the sun ounding country, tind . 
even tlio cattle were sent out to 
pasture TJie confidence thus in* 
spired was owing in no fimall de- 
gree to the presence and iiclivity 
of a young English officer, Eldred 
Pottinger, who having been sent 
fiif T> .1* . by his uncle, Colonel (afterwards 

' AffrliiiTiist t ten resident in Scinde, on an esploratorj' tour in 

' Inc hrf^ '.'" w Persians mide their appear- 

onlv ale * 1 1 ‘’"“'o ofScial appointment, lie had at fiiat professed to ho 
mIIi " r «■» 'li'seiee of a Syed or 

c r„ rao.rT ■ -uccaling hi, msl 

wt :;r:iZr wm 

m.aster From ll„t r ° '''■“me, introduced him to his 

min i to tX 7 '■"■>‘“8 Herat, and dolcr- 

"• °s not lono l,„f ,'r‘' ""f imraediatcly put in reiiuisition, and it 

of Yar tlnhoincd'I^ >■> regard to military matters, one 

thus able to i|,o"Xt oMi «e«e operations, and was 

required. ^ ^ “‘foimation which the exi geticics of the time 

'h'tail. ^°lbta«s.i„'i,Ig?fl'„"l'„‘"7;l"'' fs''- incidents worthy of 

iheiiiiniiir, niH-mlumo i.f (1 t •”' w/ts caused in the city Iv 

1 ration, of the la^iegem. hut afrer mean, had hoc, taken loconn- 
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tfmct tlicm the gnrrison took new courage, and even prcpareil to take t!ic a n k-j« 
inithtive; Tlic first proposal was to venture on tv night attack. Ovying to 
some mismanagement, after cvei^- preparation had lieen made, the intention 
was abandoned. The next proposal was to venture out hy day, and risk a pfjierst 
regular battle. This time it did not prove a feint. On the 2Gth of Jnnuaiy, 
l»oth cavalt^'and infnntr)', to tho number ofatlttvl 7000, marched out into the 
plain. Tlic Persians at once acccptctl the challenge, and an encounter took 
pLice, which was continued with varying success throughout the day. No 
decisive result avas gained, hut res the Ileratees obligtsl the enemy to abandon 
their outposts and remaine<l in pos'cssion of the ground tlms abandoned, they 
clainietl, and had certainly tho best title to claim the viclorj', 

Tlie above encounter, or rather Bories of skinnishes, hail gone far to prove 
that besiegers and besieged were pretty wimll^' matched, and that time, rather 
th.an prowcs.<», would ultimately determine the result, 'flie siege accordingty 
wn.s continue<l in a ver^* sluggish manner. The Shah indeetl, who had previ- 
misly Bpnmeil ever^'thing like fair accommodation, now belmyed an nn.victy to 
treat, and made various overtuj'es, which were rejectctl as inadmissihle. 

Active operations again seemed to be the only nltcnmtivcj aud a consiJcrahle 
advantage had Wen gained by the besiegers by the capture of a fortified post ' 
not more than 500 jurds from tho north-east angle of the fort, when 3tr. 31 ‘Neill, 
the BritUli envoy, arrivctl in tho Persian camp. ITis object was to make a 
bust effort at negotiation by oflering to mediate between the combatants. He 
Iind an audience of tho Shah on the 13tli of April. It lasted two hours, and 
was so satisfactorj’ that Mr. 31‘Ncill look Ins leave under the impression that 
the Shall Anus really disposetl to accept of the profiere<l mediation. At a .subse- 
quent audience he actually acccptcsl it, and it was publicly announced on the 
IGth of April that deputies were about to procecil from the Persian camj) into 
Herat to arrange the tenns. It is diflicull to believe that the Shah was Bincere, 
for only two days after, the Persians o|>encd their hattcries with more fury 
than ever. 

Tliis liostilc proceeding, at t)ie ven’ time when fiiemUy mediation wa.s pro- 
fesscdly accepted, mvust luave made Mr. M'Neill very doubtful of ultimate 
success. He determined notwithstanding to persevere, and in the evening sent 
his depot}', 3Iajor Todd, to seek athaission into Herat, for the purpose of 
explaining the proposed mediation ‘When the Persians from the trenches 
announced his approach, the Afghans replied with derision. Considering the 
circumstances, tho liour was ill-timed, niul almost justified the answer returned 
hy Yar Mahomed, that at that hour he would not allow the Shah himself to 
‘enter, but that the English deputy, on presenting him'*elf on tho morrow at tho 
south-east angle of the city, avould be admittciL Very possibly tliere was a 
suspicion that the Persians avished to uso the adiaisslou of ilajor Todd ns a 
means of forcing an entrance for themselves, but Yar Mahomed himself gave 

VoL. HI. . 23- 
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the real explanation to Pottlnger, when referring to tlie offered mediation, li 

said to him, "Don’t be angrywith me; I have thrown ashes on it and blackened 

Its face myself" His meaning he explained, by adding that he wished the 
Persians to understand that Hie Afghans trusted to their good swords, and did 
not want either Turks, Russians, or English to interfere. He was by no mean! 
sincere in this declaration, though he regarded it as a piece of good policy, since 
it might tend to make the Shah lower his terms. 

Major Todd on the foUoiving morning made his appearance at the place inili- 
cated, .and being at once admitted, waa nshered into tlio presence of Kamnan, 
who received him with the greatest cordiality, and sent him hack fully aiitlior- 
ized to declare that he accepted of the mediation of the British minister. .No 
sooner was Mr. M'NelU in possession of this authority than he deemed it nems- 
sary to have a personaj interview with Kamran and his minister. It took 
p aee on the 21st of April, and was eveiy way satisfactory, as the greatest readi- 
ness was expressed to ratify any agreement which he might judge expedient 
iveiything seemed now in proper train, when an unexpected visitor appeaml 
I r, ““fletely changed the aspect of affairs. Just as Mr. MMl 

left the Persian camp for Hemt. Count SimonicI, arrived in it. The effect of liU 
p esence wits at once seen The Shah, retracting his previous consent to medi- 
roonl'Af w "! ", “"'b as the foUowingi— " Either the whole 

LtL. 1 , ““^mission, or 1 will take possession of llie 

llicso • ^ ° "bK'ient and submissive." Under 

a Ml rr rf f Wom the Shah 

liiin ^ theEiitishgoveriimenthadagainst 

had he noM, -V 1 ' Informed that it would be regarded as an act of hostility, 

refuse 1 ^ l” r “"'“""“"S 1"'* carrying on the siege of Herat, but he had 
inlhL jr n “ffcccd by his officeis to 

to f 1 if 'icaring letters from 

Id tin° “p been seized, under pretext of 

oxecu i„; if ,1 tlireatened with siniimary 

W L ™ir ‘be Shah hud allowed to p,ass with inipui.ity, 

Seonl^vur'’ , ™ 'r b-ta and mightfasily 

nnylotifrerBiibshtl t tl.at friendly relations couKl 

inthuurtod the <?l f f g“''crnmcnts The fineness of this language 

noccndency and Mr TPV Taeilktion, the Russians gained a complete 

Ids tbfatf be Imd no alternative but toV 

Rritish embassy to the Pea ' “‘“■y'* *th of June, he declared tlic 

frontier. " took his departure for th^ ' 

Cou'nt Simonic’h, thr»i!^ '■ T"' ‘'“i largesses of 

ge prosecuted with new vigour. Tlie count liimsolf 
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personnlly superintended Uie opcniUon.s, and Russian engineers conducted them, a d isn. 
Tlie additional skill and energy thus brought to bear upon the beleaguered city 
greatly’ increa.«:ed the miseries of its inhabitants, and the ncces.s{ty of escaping 
from them hy an ncknowlctlgmcnt of Russian supremacy ns a preferable nioiotutHler 
alternative to Persian domination, was openly discussed. Pottinger, u-honj 
Mr. M'Xeill had authorized to act as Rritbli agent in Herat, having now an 
official position, had acquired an additional degree of influence, and showed as 
much political wisdom as courage in his inannerof exercising it. Thostni^Je 
however fieemc<l daily becoming more hopeless. In lair fight the Afghans wore 
seldom worstcil, and they had gallantly repnlscd the only two ns.sauUs which 
had yet been nltcmpted, but tlie most d.ingeroiw cncniics were within — disease, 
famine, and general despondency. Encoiimgcd by new prospects of succcs.s, 
the besiegers had resolved on one great cflbrt It was made on the 2tth of 
June, under the form of a general a.ssniiU, embracing five jiointa at once. 

Though sufficient warning bad l>eon given of its approach, no adequate effort 
had been made to meet it, and it had at firet all the e/Tect of a surprise, Ulti* 
niatcly, however, the garrison, roused to redoubled efforts, rejiuhed the assaults 
at all points but one. In the mound on which the wall was reared were two 
/ausse Irates, an upper and a lower, which, though not considertsl important 
enough to bo enumerated among the defences of the place, formed its best secu- 
rity during an actual assault At one of the points attacked, the a,ssailants forced 
their way into the lower /ctusxc Iraie, and then pushing up tlic slope, carried 
the upper /ausse braie, immediately beyond which was a practicable breacli. 

Some of the storming party reached it, nod the capture was on the point of being •* 
effected when tlie Afghan reserve arrived, renewed the conflict wliich other 
defenders had abandoned in despair, and drove back the assailants in confitsion. 

The chief merit of this repulse undoubtedly belongs to Eldred Pottinger. Tlie 
first noise of the assault had brought him and Ynr SInhomed to the scene of 
action. Pottinger saw the extent of the danger, and, retaining all his coolness 
and presence of mind, pointed out what was necessary in order .to avert it 
Yar Mahomed, on the other hand, though his personal comage wn.s undoubted, 
became completely unmanned, and sat dowTi ns if in despjiir. Pottinger, seeing 
that all was otherwise lost, succeeded in rousing him. and when be again lost 
heart, actually laid hold of him, and moved forward with him to tlie breach. 

There las presence and recovered energy once more changed the fortune of tiie 
d.iy, and the Persians, repulsed at every point, retreated to’ their*camp, with a 
loss which was estimated by Mr. M'Neill, from the best information lie could 
obtain, at not less than 1700 or 1800 men. 

The Persians, though they had well nigh succeeded in the assault, had 
suffered too severely to liave any inclination to repeat it; and the Afghans, as 
if more frightened at tlie danger they had run than elated at their success in 
repelling it, showed no inclination to assume the offensive. On both sides 
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therefore active operations ceased When at last this tacit armistice terminalea, 
there was a greater mclination than before to listen to terms of accommodalioa 
Could the Shah have maintained his ground and persisted in the blockade into 
which the siege had been virtually converted, the whole contest would have 
been reduced to a question of time— Which of the two parties would first have 
failed to obtain the necessary supplies of food and ammunition? It may seem 
that the besieged, cooped up within their walls, and threatened both wilt 
famine and pestilence, must have been compelled to succumb. On the other 
hand, the Shah had suffered severely in carrying on the siege One winter, 
necessarily entailing the severest privations, had been endured, and midsummer 
had arrived without bringing any prospect of a successful issue. Numerous 
losses had been sustained in actual conflict, a still greater number by desertion 
and disease, and the communications with Persia were daily becoming more 
and more difficult by the pillaging hordes interposed between it and the camp, 
file treasirry too was exhausted, and the promises of Count Simouich to 
replenish it were too vague and uncertain to he trusted to. Under such 
oircumstances, to continue tlie siege, even assuming it to be procticaUe, was 
little short of madness. Sooner or later, discomfiture, if not absolute ruin, would 
enaue. Thougli unable to conceal the truth from himself, the Shah was loo 
obstmato to yield of his own accord, and incur tlie disgrace of raising the siege, 
u 118 ausiety for renewed negotiation proved how willing he would be of any 
decent pretest for witlidrawing With such a pretext he was now funiished. 

^ revious to the departure of Mr. M'Neill from the Persian camp, the atten 
tion of tlie Indian government had been earnestly directed to the siege of Herat, 
and to the supposed dangers to which its fall would expose our Indian empire 
nr governor-general in a letter addressed to , 

Mr. M Neill, after stating hU belief “that the state of our relatlous with Persia 
13 at tlie present moment exceedingly critical." suggested that it might prove of 
ve^ essential aid" to his negotiations, “were as many crulsera as can be saved 
p" ! rTf’ despatclied to tl.o 

beXem^d tt^selve, in readiness for any service" on which it might 

rnteresr p” ^ «"> maiuteuance of oor 

onceo! r • Lord Auckland had at 

Z M r ^"^S^Lon, by imitructing the Bombay government to fit out 
and despatclr the proposed expediUon. “at the earliesf practicable period" 

the island ofKnrr.i. " the troops, amounting in aU to 387. on 

"tint the Bnf t ° offered, the governor on being informed 

sette,“u,m^iZdTL^““‘ 

had loon clrosen for tl.eir placf„J^ f 

its inlralitants, and evc^hing Lh'"’); 

S *t contained, were entirely at our disposal 
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Some additional troops and stores -were afterwards landed, but the so-called a.d is3s. 
demonstration continued to be to the last a vei^’ paltry affair. Such however 
was not the opinion fonned of it by those who only heard of it at a distance, cntiA es- 
and it was generally spoken of as a serious and formidable invasion, which had tufpe^iln 
probably for its object the overthrow of the existing Persian dynasty. 

The Shah, in one of the last interviews which Mr. JI'Keill had with him 
before (luitting the camp, had offered to raise the siege of Herat and conclude 
a treaty ^rith its ruler, provided lie was furnished "with such a reason for con- 
cluding that arrangement, .as might enable him to relinquish with honour the 
enterprise in which he was engaged,” and he himself proposed “that the British 



government should threaten him if he did not return/’ and “that this thi^eat 
should be conveyed in ^vrUing, that he might have it in his power to show the 
document as an evidence that he had not lightly abandoned the expedition 
he had undertaken.” The document furnished by Mr. M'Neill, in compliance Temsde- 
with this request, was entitled, “Jlemorandum of the demands of the British 
government, presented to the Shah,” and was in the following terms : — “1st, That 
tlie Persian government shall conclude an equitable arrangement with the gov- 
emment of Herat, and shall cease to we-aken and disturb these countries. 2d, 

That the Persian government, according to the stipulations of the general treaty, 
shall conclude a commercial treaty with Great Britain, and that it shall place 
the commercial agents of Great Britain on the same footing with respect to 
privileges, &;c., as the consuls of other powers. 3d, That the persons who seized 
and ill-treated Ali Mahomed Beg, a messenger of the British mission, shall he 
punished, and that a firman shall be issued, such as may prevent the recurrence 
of so flagrant a violation of the laws and customs of nations. 4th, That the 
Persian government shall publicly abandon the pretension it has advanced, to 
a right to seize and punish the Peraian servants of the British mission, with- 
out reference to the British minister. 5th, Thai the governor of Bushire, who 
threatened the safety of the British resident there, shall be removed; that the 
otlier persons concerned in that transaction shall be punished, and that 
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• vill.iges wliere tigers liavc possession, and spread commerce and navigation An.isis. 
upon •waters which have hitherto been barren, than take one inch of territory 
from his neighbours, or sanction the march of armies for the acquisition of >n»tnictioti» 
kingdoms; yet that he feels strong in imlitaiy means, and that with an army « jir mm. 
of 100,000 men under European ofiicers in Bengal, and \rith 100,000 more 
whom' he might call to his aid from ^Indras and Bombay, he can with ease 
repel every aggression and punish every enemy.” Such being the case, it 
might have been supposed that the governor-general deemed it unnecessary to 
give himself any concern with what might be passing beyond bis own frontier, 
and had therefore instructed Jfr. JIacnaghten to intimate to Kunjeet Sing that 
he was determined not to interfere in any way with Afghanistan. The chiefs 
must settle their feuds in their own way, and the monarch of L.ahore was 
welcome to conquer them if he could. In the extract of the in.struction.s printed 
by government, there is nothing to show that this wn.s not their puqmrt, but 
in the additional extract given by Mr. Kn^'o from the MS. records, in bis excel- 
lent History of the Bar tn Afghanhtan, more explicit infonnation is nfibrded, 
and we gain an insight into the kind of policy which was about to be adopted. 

After listening to all tlio ifaharajah “luxsto say,” or “in the event of Ids show- 
ing no disposition to commence the conference,” you can, continues Mr. Toirens, 

"state to him tlicvieu*s of your own govcnmicnt" Tltc.se views embraced 
two alternative courses of proceeding. The one "tbat the treaty formerly 
executed between bis highftess and Shah Sliujah shonld beiccognizcd by the • 
British government," and that "whilst the Sikhs advanced cautiously on Cabool, 
accompanied by British agents, a demonstration shonld l>e made by a division 
of the British army occupying Sliikaipoor, with Shah Sltnjah in their cotnpnny, 
to whom the British government would advance money to enable him to levy 
troops and purchase arms.” The other course was “to allow the ilaharajah to 
tike his own course against Dost Mahomed KI>an, without any raference to us.” 

Runjeet Sing, when the two courses were submitted to him, bad no difficulty Knnjwt 
in andving nt a decision. Independent action lie would have nothing to do ingpoiK) 
■with, and the plan by which he was to act in concert with the British govern- 
ment was the only one which he could think of adopting. Notwithstanding 
this verbal acceptance, which w.as given on the 3d of June, 1838, the terms of 
the treaty, cjilled tripartite, beaiusc Riinjcct Sing, Sliah Shujab, and tbe British 
government, represented by the govemor-genernl, were parties to it, •\vere not 
arranged without considerable difficulty. The Sikhs were constantly grasping 
at new advantages, and did not desist till a significant hint had been given 
that the British government might think it iiecessarj' to act independently. 

Even Shah Shujah, wlicn the proposed arrangements were submitted to him, 
though he was naturally delighted at the prospect of regaining a throne, from 
which he had to all appearance been finally excluded, could not help remon- 
strating against the lion's share set* apart for Runjeet Sing. Not only 'was he 
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haunted him, and it is’as that others would attempt to do the’ work for him, 
instead of allowing him to achieve it for himself His countr^Tiien were tod 
proud and jealous of their independence to tolerate a foreign invader, and there- 
fore it was essential, if not to his success, at least to the future stability of his 
government, that he should make his appearance in Afghanistan at the head 
of an army which he could call his own, because raised by him, paid b}’ him, 
and commanded in his name. The first thing nece^ary therefore was to com- 
mence the formation of such an army. This was no easj' task. ‘ Money being 
supplied in abxmdance, there was no lack of recruits, but the great difficulty 
was to.make it appear tliat they, were in any sense the troops of Shah Shujah. 
The work of raising and disciplining them was necessaiily committed to 
British officers, w’ho were alone capable of performing it, while the small pro- 
portion which the natives of Afghanistan bore to the whole mass collected, made 
it ludicrous to 'speak of it -as an Afghan force. Shah Shujah, who was well 
aware, and had distinctly declared that “the fact of his being upheld by 
foreign force alone coifid not fail to detract, in a great degree, from bis dignity 
and consequence," did his best to save appearances by taking an open and 
active part in whatever related to the organkation of bis army,- by appearing 
often on parade, where the honours due to sovereignty were regularly paid to 
him, and by causing all proceedings of a military nature to be formally and 
ostentatiously reported to bim. These 
semblances, however, imposed upon no 
one; the real fact was too apparent; and 
the new levies, having nothing of a 
national character belonging to them, 
continued to be regarded as his only by 
a 'misnomer. They would still there- 
fore have been detested by the Afghans, 
as foreign intruders, even if they had 
been able by themselves alone to cany 
him in triumph to Cahooh .Of this, 
however, they were totally incapable, 
and it soon became manifest that success 
Was hopeless, unless the British, instead 
of acting merely as auxiliaries, were pre- 
pared to bear the brunt of the contest, _ 

The governor-general, when he gave the instructions to Mr. Macnaghten, did 
not seem to contemplate the emplojunent of British troops further than to make a 
demonstration by occupying Shikarpoor. Sir Henry Fane, the commander-in- 
chief, who had a better knowledge of the nature of the hostilities about to be 
waged, insisted that the expedition should be on an adequate scale, and that 
for this piirpose a complete and formidable army was absolutely required. His 
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opinion prevaUed, and accordingly " the army of the Indus " began to be talked 
Of Sliah Shujah and his levies were still to take the lead, but a British aimy. 

close upon their steps, was to cross the Indus and direct its raarcli 
Khi!! Candahar. The preparations were accordingly commenced on this mag- 

nified scale, and in August^ 1838, the different regiments intended to be 
employed were warned for field service Both the Bengal and the Bombay 
presidencies were to furnish quotas The army of the former, under the peraonal 
command of Sir Henry Fane, was to rendezvous at Kurnal, situated near the 
nght banlv of the Jumna, about seventy-eight miles north of Dellii Tlie 
Bombay army, under the command of Sir John Keane, was to be conveyed by 
sea to the coast of Scinde, and then proceed upwards along the Indus to effect 
a junction with the Bengal army 


tionj .AticV 
lanj ex 
pl&ios hix 
policT 


Though these preparations had been begun, Lord Auckland had not yet com- 
miimcated his intentionseaplicitly to the home authorities. Thiswas now done 
maletter to the secret committee, dated 13th August, 1838 Knowing’geuerally 
the views entertained by the British ministry, he had good ground for antici- • 
patmg their approval, but deemed it necessary notwithstanding to enter nt 
some length into a justification of his new policy. " Of the course about to be 
puraued," he says, "there cannot exist a reasonable doubt We owe it to our 
own safety to assist the lawful sovereign of Afghanistan in the recovery of bii 
irone. The welfare of our possessione in the East requires that sve should, in 
'a affairs, have a decidedly friendly power on our frontiers, 

1 ® muld have an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and 

cslahlishing tranquUlity, in place of a chief seeking to identify himself witli 
lose w ose schemes of aggrandizement and conquest'are not to be disguiseil. 
•11 flu V® chiefs, from their disunion, weakness, and unpopularity, were 
ill-htled, under any circumstances, to he useful allies, or to aid ns in our just 
and necessary views of resisting encro-ochraent from the westward '' Eeferring 
atterwards to the great expense that will necessarily he incurred, he tl.iiiks lids 

,°^"“l "riTV"'’' liglit when contrasted with the 

magnitude of lie object to he gained." and then speaks of his own responsiinlily. 

I ase acted in acsiswliich him suddenly arisen, and at a period when 

a„,cam,ice, m eve.y quarter were the mmit threatening to the tmuquillily of 

nsiiro 11 'T'''' to me essential to 

irve il, oio government I 
plncJs on n ^ sensible of tbo responsibility wliicli it 

tut, old:; ‘ iloliberation, that I could 

Tay safe L"T O" ™hjcct of responsibility i, 

have been set at rcst^srtl'm n hlT'”'^ 

Honw of Common,, ' T- ' 

slron-lv micllon, 1 .1 . , ”">1 justice of tlie Afghan war were 

«lron„U queslioned, .l.at Lord Anckhnd "mnst not hear Ihc blame of 11* 
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measure; it was tlie policy of tlic government; anil lie might mention that the a d ucs. 
despatch which he wrote (lie was then president of the Board of Control), 
stating his opinion of the course that ought to be taken in order to meet 
expected emergencies, and that written by Loiti Auckland, informing him that 
the expedition had already been undertaken, crossed each other on the way.” 

After the above communication to the Brittsli government, another of great 
importance still remained to bo made. It was necessary that there should be 
no misapprehension in any quarter as to the grounds and objects of this ne\7 
■war. This could only be provided against by a full exposition made patent to 
all the world, and accordingly, on the let of October, 1838, a document, since 
designated the ‘'Simla manifesto," was published under the more modest title 
of “Declaration on the part of the right honourable the Governor-general of 
India'’ Its length will not allow us to give it in full, but its importance in 
itself, the duscussion Avhich it originated, and the historical interest which still 
attaches to it, will not allow it to be p.assed over slightly. Its object, as 
announced in its first paragraph, was publicly to expound the “reasons” which 
have led to t)ie “important measure” of directing “the assemblage of a British 
force for service across the Indus.” After referring to the treaties made in 1832 
with the rulers along the line of that river, and which liad for their object, by 
opening its navigation, “to facUitato the extension of commerce, and to gain for n»«>at«ni» 
the British nation in Asia that legitimate influence which an intcrchango of 
benefits svould naturally produce,” it proceeds to notice tlic mission of Captain 
Bumes to Cabool. Tlic original objects of this mission svere purely commercial, 
and contemplated nothing furthei” than inviting " the aid of the de facto rulers 
of Afghanistan to the measures neces.sary for giving full eflbet to those treaties.” 

Before the mission had readied its destination, intelligence arrived that "the 
troops of Dost llahomed Khan had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on 
those of our ancient affy, lifafiarajafi Runjeet ^mg,'” anif there was therefore 
reason to apprehend that “the flames of war being once kindled in the veiy 
regions in wliich we were endeavouring to extend our commerce, the peaceful 
and beneficial purposes of tlie British government would be altogether frus- 
trated” Tile goi’emor-general, “to .avert a result so calamitous,” authorized 
an intimation to Dost Mahomed, that “ if he would evince a disposition to come 
to just and reasonable terms,” lie would exert his good offices “for the restora- 
tion of an amicable underatanding between the two powers.” The result was 
that the Maharajah, “with the characteristic confidence which he has uniformly 
placed in the faitli.and friendship of the Britbh nation,” consented that, “in 
the meantime, hostilities on his part should be suspended” Subsequently it 
became known to the governor-general that the Persians were besieging Herat, 
and that “ intrigues were actively prosecuted throughout Afghanistan for the 
purpose of extending Persian influence and authority to the banks of, and even • > 
beyond the Indus.” Meanwhile, the mission to Cabool was spending much time 
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3j_ “in fruitless negotiation." Dost Mahomed, relying “upon Persian encourage- 
ment and assistance,” urged “the most unreasonable pretensions” in regard to tlie 
L “avowed schemes of aggrandizementandamliition injmious to the security 

n and peace of the frontiers of India, and “openly threatened, in furtherance of 
:» those schemes, to call in every foreign aid which he could command,” making 
it evident that “so long as Cahool remained under his goverament, we could 
never hope that the tranquillity of our neighbourhood would be secured, or 
that the interests of our Indian empire would be preserved inviolate.” Return- 
ing to the siege of Herat, the governor-general’s declaration proceeds as follows:— 
“The siege of that city has now been carried on by the Persian army for many 
months. The attach upon it was a most unjustifiable and cruel aggression, 
perpetrated and continued, notwithstanding the solemn and repeated remon- 
strances of the British envoy at the court of Persia, and after every just and 
becoming offer of accommodation had been made and rejected Tlie besieged 
have behaved with a gallantry and fortitude worthy of the justice of their 
cause; and the governor-general would yet indulge the hope that their lieioism 
raay enable them to maintain a successful defence until succours shall reach 
t lem from British India. Wliile Persia has thus been evincing her hostility 
so as to compel the cessation of all friendly intercourse tvith her government, 
the chiefs of Candahar, brothers of Dost Mahomed, '• have avowed their adlier- 
oTn policy. In this crisis of affairs, wliile the governor-general 

^ taking immediate measures for arresting the rapid pro- 

cess of foreign intrigue and aggression towards our own territories,;' his atten- 
tion was naturally drawn "to the 'position and claims of Shah Shujab-td-Moolk, 
a nionarcli who, when in power, had cordiaUy acceded to the measures of united 
r^stanM to external enmity, which were nt that time judged necessaiyby 
the Hritish government, and who, on his empire being usurped by it, present 
rulers, had found an IionouraWe asylum in the British dominions." Though 
aware that the Barukaye chiefs, from their disunion and unpopularity, were 
mfm ne l'r to be useful allies,” yet, L long as they 

ft® b*'* 

d°fferTnT ■ . ® ‘Beir authority. Now, however, a . 

"an aUvw '^“ 0 , and we must have on our -weslern frontier 

iuThe „l e r T r “ -tahlishing tmnquillity. 

and seekim- , ' ’ ra”gmg themselves in subservience to a liostile power, 

been proved "by the stroiitr popularity throughout Afghanistan" ha-^ 

Alter tl.i, determination it secmeaTmT“V'"“"'™^’ “‘'‘“‘‘f " 

of ilaharajah Runieet Sinrr ti „ r Proper, no less from the position 

J ^unjeet Smg than from his undeviating friendship towards tl.c 
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British government, that his highness should have the ofTcr of becoming a party p i<:«. 
to the contemplated operations,” and the result lias been “ the conclusion of a 
triplicate treaty by the British government, the Mahanyah, and Shah Shujah- ccntCTUcf 
nf-MooIk, whereby bis highness is guaranteed in liis present possessions, and nni*if..ia 
Im bound himself to co-operate for the restoration of the Shah to the throne 
of Jds ancestors.” Tlie ’declaration next refers to various jmints ivhich Jiad 
been adjusted, and promises that “a guaranteed independence will, upon favour- 
able conditions, be tendered to the Ameers of Scimle,” and that “the integrity 
of Herat, in the possession of its present ruler, will be fully respected." From 
all these mcasurc-s, “completed or in progress, it may reasonably bo hoped 
tlhit the general freedom and security of commerce will be promoted; that the 
name and just influence of the British government will gain their proper footing 
among tlie nations of Central Asia; that tramjmlh'ty will lie established upon 
tlie most important frontier of India; and lliat a lasting barrier will be nilsed 
against hostile intrigue and encroachment" Tho concluding paragnipli of the 
declaration i.s not unworthy of being quoted verlxitim : — 

“His majesty Shah Shujah-ubiloolk will enter Afghanistan, Piirrounded by *^“^**'*' 
Ills os\ai troops, and will bo supporte<l against foreign interference and factious 
opposition by a British army. The g«>vemor-gcncnil confidently hopes, tliat 
tlio Shah U'ill lie spcc<lilj' replaced on Ids throne by Ids omi subjects and 
adheronta; and when onco ho shall bo secured in power, and the independence 
and integrity of Afghanistan established, the British army will bo withdrawn. 

IIjc govomor-gcncral has boon led to thc.se measures by tlie duty winch is 
imposed upon him, of proriding for tho security of tho possessions of the Briti-^h 
croum ; but he rejoices that in the discharge of Ins <Iuty he will be enabled to 
assist in restoring tho union ami prosjH*rity of the Afghan people. Throughout 
the aj)jiro.nching operation^ British influence will be R'dulously employed to 
further everj' measure of general benefit, to reconcile difrercncca, to secure 
oblivion of injuries, and to put an end to the distractions by which for so many 
yi'ors the welfare and lmppine.ss of the Afghaits have been impaircil Even to 
the chiefs whose hostile proceedings have given just cauH* of ofience to the 
British government, it svjll seek to secure libera! and lionoumble trcjilinent on 
their tendering early submission, and cva-sing from opposition to Iho course of 
measures which may be judged the most suitable for tlie general ndvnnt.age of 
thvir counliy.” 

To the doclinition was apjiendeil a list of_np}K»intmpnts of which it is 
necx-seirv' only to notice that of Mr. Mncnagliten, secreLarj' to govenunent, who 
wn to “assume the functions of envoy and minister on the part of the govern- 
inriit of Indi.'i at the court of Sh.ih ShiiJah-ubMooIk.” and th.at of Captain 
uho was to “bo pinjtloyed, under Mr. Mncnagljten’s dirc'ctious. ns envoy 
to thf cliief of Kelat or other Tlic fonner npjwintment must have 

l*vn conferrtNl in accordance with Mr. 31acnagbtons wishes, and may It* con- 
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A D 1S5S sidered as an instance of that vaulting ambition, -wbich too often tenipU 
men to quit the station for TThich they are best qualified, and grasp at another, 
Appomt- for wbich they are totally unfitted by nature or experience. The second 
sfiwmashten appointment was not accepted without some degree of reluctance, and was 
and cuniM jggg jjjj honour than a disappointment. Captain Bumes, in writin" 

to a fiiend on the subject of the “grand campaign,” ^vhich, on his return fiom 
Cabool, be had been invited to assist in planning, says, “What exact part I am 
to play I know not, but if full confidence and hourly consultation be any pledge 
I am to he chief. I can plainly tell them, it is aut Cccsar aut -niillus, and if 
I get not what I have a right to, you will soon see me en route to England." 
Of course the appointment he meant was that of political chief. Instead of 
this, to he gazetted as only a subordinate envoy to a comparatively insignificant 
khanat of Beloochistan, or “other states,” so little known or thought of that a 
name could not he given to them, was such a descent, that he did not hesitate 
to express his dissatisfaction. Lord Auckland succeeded in soothing him by 
promises, which though vague were understood to mean, that after seating Shah 
Shujah at Cabool, Mr Macnagbten would return to his foimer office, and Ic 
succeeded by him in the chiefship To such an arrangement Burnes was the 
more easily reconciled, because, as lie himself expressed it, ‘T am not sony to 
see Dost Mahomed ousted by another hand than mine." Why so? Obviously 
because he felt that Dost Mahomed did not deserve the treatment to wLicli he 
^^■ds about to be subjected. 


^-esides Captain Burnes, and was one cause 
cr.t.c.«i of the severe CTiticism which the Simla manifesto provoked, and which, it must 
be confessed, it was ill fitted to bear. According to the governor-general, the 
1 hs, u ho h.id .seized Peshawer as they had previously seized Cashmere, by 
gloss treaeliery, were entirely in Hie right; Hie Afglians, in endenvouriilg to 
regain it, were wholly in the aiToug; and the only thing wnnlliig to insure 
peace was, lliat Dost Mahomed “Bhould eiincc a disposition to come to just 
and reasonahle terms witl. the Maharajah," So far from evincing such a 
isposition, his troops “had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on those of 
our ancient ally," and he persisted «iii urging the most unreasonable prclca- 
sions — proleiisioiis so iinreasoiiahlc, that the governor-general could not, 
consistently with justice and his regard for tho friendship of Malmnijah 
J.ilnjcet Sing, he the elmnnel of submitting them to the consideration of his 
ngiiiess. dheso .statements of the manifesto are absolutely preposferoiis 
ao,ur“ T ■" foot, tat fly in the very face of il, 

II ■’'‘'"“■'tatai to oust Dost Mahomed was founded 

01 hem they can oidy he viewed a., false pretexts, framed for tlie piirpo-e 

“IXid D r vr'Y’’ 'ta maliiresto brings 

M ™ r ”■ ■"‘>™ 'mroiinded. "iro avowed 

r. hemes of ag-grandizeraent and ambition;- he "openly threatened, in furlliemnce 
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of tliose schemes, to call in every foreign aid which he could command,” and a d is3$. 
“ultimately, he gave his undisguised support to the Peiiiian designs in Afgha- 
nistan,” ^Vhere does all this appear? Certainly not in any part of the cor- ReOection* 
respondence giving an account of the proceedings of the mission. He certainly mamtoio. 
desired the I'estoration of Peshawer, but he was willing to accept it however 
hampered it might he by conditions. He had no wish to go to war for it On 
the contrar}', he confessed that he had no forces to cope with those of Runjeet 
Sing, and therefore implored the fiiendly offices of the governor-general to pro- 
cure it for him hy amicable araangement What was the answer? Runjeet 
Sing, having gained possession of Peshawer, means to keep it, and you must 
cease to hope tliat it ever can become 3'ours. Tliere the matter rested. But he 
threatened to call in every foreign aid he could command. Where again does 
this appear? He courted an alliance witli the British government, and was so 
eager to obtain it, that bo long as there was the least hope of success, he turned 
a deaf ear to all the flattering promises t>f Persian and Russian agents. Onlj' 
give me a little encouragement, is his language to the governor-general I wish 
no friendship but yours; only assure me that if the Peraians or any other 
western power attack me, I may rely on jmur protection. Look again at the 
answer. You should be ashamed to ask protection against the Persians, as j‘ou 
should he able enough to protect yourself At all events, the British govem- 
Tnent will not promise to protect you. It will onl^’ promise to intercede with inoomwutit 
Runjeet Sing not to resume hostilities, and in return for this act of friendship, 
it expects that j'ou will form no alliance without its sanction, and in particular 
that you will forthwith dismiss the Russian agent, and reject all Persian over- 
tures. Were not all this contained in the published coirespondence, it would 
scared^’’ be possible to believe that these were the only terms which the 
governor-general oflered. Dost Mahomed, on being guaranteed from an attack 
hy Runjeet Sing, a favour which, as no such attack was apprehended, was 
absolutely worthless, was to bind himself hand and foot to the British govern- 
ment, and fight its battles single-handed, hj" interposing his territories as a 
hander between Persia and India. Tlie liostiJitj’ of Persia and of Russia he 
would thus almost to a certainty provoke, but, be this as it maj*. ho must 
not expect the least assistance. Nothing can be more monstrous than the terms 
thus offered to Dost Mahomed, unless it be the complaint of the manifesto, 
that “ultimately,” on finding himself dealt with in this grossly- unfair and 
niggardly’ spirit, “he gave his undisguised support to the Persian dasigns.” 

The case which the manifesto sought to establish against Dost Mahomed 
kiving completely broken down, the measares founded upon it admit of no 
justification, and it is therefore the less necessary to enter into any detailed 
examination of the other grounds on which tlic governor-general attempts to 
justify his projected inva.sion of Afghanistan, and subversion of its existing 
government. The only points deserving of notice ary the assertions of the 
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^ mai^esto respecting the siege of Hemt, and the expediency of setting np Ski 
ShnjaL The attack upon Herat fa described as "a most unjustifiable and cme 
aggression” The meaning must be that the ruler of Herat had done nollb. 
- to provoke it, and that on the part of the Persians it ivas ■' peqielraled and 
continued " in mere wantonness, without the shadow of an excuse. This viev 
IS by no means correct, and fa totally at variance with numerous statements 
. contained in the correspondence relating to Persia and Afghanistan presented 
to P“rliainent. and ordered to be printed in 1S3D. In a memorandum submitted 
by Mr Ellis to Lord Palmerston in the beginning of 1830, hi acknowledges 
that the conduct of Kamran in violating his engagements with the Peisian 
government ■■ has given the Shah a full jnstilication for commencing hostilities.” 
So indisputable does he hold the fact to he, th.at in a letter to Kamran himself 
he teUs him he "has learned with extreme sorrow that in consequence of 
aita in the performance of engagements,” the Shah "intends to seek redress 
y force of arms, and to invade the tertitorj- of Herat,” and he therefore, both 
as a Inend and "as the representative of the British government," Btionclr 
stb'" V ’>>■ Pi-bP'"- Pb^b" ‘b «>' 

Hint ' 11 + 1 ° ^ ° iruent his majesty on his succession, and to assure him 
. olrll bb^gement whiehjie has contracted shall without further delay be 
■“ vieJ 1 ^ Mr JPNeill, who succeeded Mr. Ellis, took the same 

dated blbbigly- In a despatch to Lord Palmerslon, 

Meerza " no "'“H«niog that on the death of the Ablas 

an aereemeidV^ '"•ere entered into, which terminated in the conclusion of 
cation of r r u of hostilities between the parties, and the demar- 

Tr sent Lm‘°^ “p f ‘''“b- “FbOm that time np to .be 
tat on r d 1 . ”« »bt of hostmty against the Afgbaus; 

k^^inT tb P Sbvomment of Lrat made pre°da.ory 

hZX » f rr ‘'"‘“"'b- “oeert with the Tincomans and 
as skv.^' fbb the purpose of selling them 

intlTsJ bZeamled on Without 

of aggression bv ai.v°t, ® Pb^sia has not retaliated these acts 

intentta, to atta k H annunciation of its 

'""Sb.ded as such. .Under these circum- 
-nlZ waTon S Shah fa folly jostiiled iu 

would 'oertainlv be “o* though the capture of Herat by Perak 

u-ere to feetr^o" " could not wonderif tL Shah 

himself as bound in dutv to hif^ Prorocation, and whom he may regaid 
the face of such Z'ZlX U U """t ” 

advisers could commit thcmselvre to the Tf f'”'* 

™ "an uujusliflablo and “v“. " T 

oi^ressiour Ijiat it was impolitic, tlic event 
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proved, and that success, more espedally after Russia liad begun to take the a'd. isss 
lead in it, would have seriously compromised British interests, may be readily 
conceded; but simely in order to justify the determination to march to the relief 
of Herat, it could not be necessary to make assertions which were false, and 
could so easily be disproved. 

The only other point in the manifesto to which it may be proper to advert, sbn 
is the alleged popularity of Shah Shujah in Afghanistan. His popularity, it is. popoiantT 
affirmed, “ had been proved to his'lordsliip by the strong and unanimous testi- • 
inonyof the best authoritiea” Who were these? First and superior to all 
testimony was the fact that Shah Shujah had repeatedly attempted to regain 
Ids throne, hut was so feebly supported, and so formidably opposed, that he only 
saved iiimself by flight, to return an almost solitary fugitive to the asylum 
granted him by British generosity' at Loodiana. Against this fact, unless some 
extraordinary change of public feeling had since taken place (and this was not 
alleged), the testimony of the best authorities ought not to have prevailed. 

Besides!, unless the governor-general was in possession of testimony which he 
did not deem it necessary or proper to communicate, the correspondence, in 
wliich the best authorities might have been expected fully to disclose their senti- 
ments, does anything but bear “strong and uoa?jimous testimony” to Shah 
Shujah *8 popularity. It is unnecessary, however, to discuss the point further, 
as future events only too clearly proved tlmt the idea of this popularity, on the 
faith of which the manifesto expresses a confident hope “ tlmt the Shah will be 
speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and adherents,” was mere 
delusion. 

It thus appears that the Simla manifesto is little better than a tissue of 
unjust accusations, gro.ss mis-statements, and vain imaginations, and that the Anckimj-. 
hostilities about to be commenced, however triumphant they might prove, could 
not be justified on grounds either of justice or expediency. War engaged in 
under such circumstances was at once a blunder and a crime, and a successful 
result being at variance with the moral Ian’s by which Providence governs the 
world, could hardly be anticipated. At the 6.ime time there were other consider- 
ations connected with the war itself which gave it a very ominous appearance. 

Tlie nature of the country in which it was to be carried on ; the turbulence, fero- 
city, and boldness of the semi-barbarous tribes which occupied it; its immense 
distance, which m-ide it impossible to reach it till after a long and toilsome 
march over desert tract.s, and through deep, narrow, and precipitous gorges, 
which a band of resolute men might close against an army; the almost insur- 
mountable difiiculty of transporting supplies and keeping open the communica- 
tion with the districts from which they must necessarily he drawn— all these 
things made it very questionable if the invading army would ever reach Cabool. 

But assuming that it did, what then? “If yon send 27,000 men up tbeDurm-i- 
Bolan to Candahar,” wrote ^>Ir. Elphinstone, “and can feed them, I have no 

Vet. III. 239 
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doubt you will tnke Cundaharaud Cabool, and set up Sliujab; but for main- 
taining him in a poor, cold, strong, and remote country, among a tiirlnlenl 
I’®”!''® ‘1’® Afghans, I own it seems to me to be hopeless ” And wliat said 

, tlie Duke of Wellington !— “ Tlie consequence of crossing the Indus once to 
settle a government in Afghanistan will be a perennial march into that country." 
The die however had been cast; and so little were the difficulties appreciated 
even m high quartern that, according to the celebrated and lamented Sir Henry 
Havelock, who took part in the campaign and published an excellent account 
of its earlier stage, "a civil functionary distinguished for talent addressing an 
officer of rank assured him that our advance into Afglianistan would no 
more than a, pro?ncno<?e militaire'' 

The Bengal portion of the army of the Indus, than which, says Havelock 
-- has never been brought together in any country in a manner more 

meditable and soldier-like.” after assembling at Kurnnl, marched westward to 
rei-oaepoor. situated on the Garm, about thirty miles S S E. of Lahore, in tlie 
end of November. The governor-general and Eunjeet Sing arrived hereby 
previous appointment at the same time, ami relieved tlieir more grave political 
disousnons by what Havelock calls - showy pageants, gay doings, and feats of 
mmie war. Loi-d Auckland's camp was about four miles from the Qarm. and 
™s.sted of a wide street of large tents, in the centre of which w.as the suite 
of N ^ apartments of canvas used for the durbar. On the 2Slh 

Lsr Tlie etiquette pnmiied on tho 

ImSi, 1“ Tl‘aa® ia «” 

the snnce 1 on these occasions An escort of all aims usually lines 

° Matanajah, announced by a salute of ordnance, " tho BiitWi 
H rcXlT -1 1 “ l"y ‘'‘® aa-Pltaent of the sifi'jtal, a, 

m mft “"““S' l-alJd fora 

Ta Uue coaremb Aucldand, habited 
secreh l t SoW. "-d wearing the ribbon of the Bath, hi, 

Sir-nZ r" aatoar and ricliness, 

faue!tZd"zz :y“tT":hf:r; 

numerous ^ procession of Tjotli nations, tlie 

-uade allogeth® a gaZtZZZ H ‘"“““.t' "''- f”™' 
urged by the blow<i i ,1 • i*’ * animals -mth a simultaneous rush, 

Sikh home a;rf::tme„ 

habited in glitterinv brocade Sirdar, some 

dresses whicli commMd so m'uZwZ-^ '' ''■'iglit spring yellow 

armour. But beliind tlies l ***“** ““ Punjab, some wearing ciiain 

beliiud these clamorous foot and cavaliers, were tl.o okphauls 
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of the Lord of Lahore; and seated on the foremost was seen an old man in an a n is3« 
advanced stage of decrepitude, clotlsed in faded crimson, his Ijead wrapped up ~ 
in folds of clotl) of the Scsnie colour. His single eye still lighted up with the najirw 
fire of enterprise, his gray hair and heard, and *)imtenance of calm design, poTtmor- 
assured the spectators that this could he no other than the old ‘Lion of the 
Punjab.’ The shock of elephants at the moment of meeting is really terrific. 

More than a hundred of these active and rogneious hut enormous animals, 
goaded on by their drivers in contmiy directions, nro suddenly brought to a 
stand-still by the collision of opposing fronts and foreheads This is the most 
interesting moment; for now the governor-general, rising up in his howdah, 
approaches that of Runjeet, returns his sitlam, embraces him, and taking him 
by the arm, and supporting his tottering 
fmme, places him by his side on liis own 
elephant All this is managed amidst the 
roaring, trumpeting, pushing and cmsliing 
of impetuous and gigantic animals, and then 
theono-cyed monarch having cordially shaken 
hands with Sir Henry Fane, and every one of 
the two suites whom he recognized (ns the 
parties to receive his lordly greeting leant 
over the railing of their lofty vehicles), the 
boast which bore the burden of the two nders 
asow witli difficulty wheeled about in tlic 
crowd, and the whole of both suwarrees nishetl 
tumultuously and mtHe after it towards 
the entrance of the durbar tent” 

A strange incident closed the scene. “In a retiied part of the suite of tents, omiu- <u 
were placed two very handsome, well-cast Iiowitzere, intended as couipHiiientary 
gifts to the Sikli ruler. These he came forth from the council tent, supported 
by Sir Hemy Fane, to see. The light in the recesses of these spacious pavilions 
was glimmering and ci^epusculous, and the aged Mnhaiajah, heedless of the shells 
which were piled in pyramids below, was stepping up towards the muzzles of the 
guns, when his feet tripped amid the spherical missiles, and in a moment be 
lay prostrate ou his face and at full length upon the floor in front of the cannon. 

Tlie kind and prompt exertions of Sir Henry replaced him instantaneouslj' on 
his legs: but the spectacle of the Lord of the Punjab extended in involuntary 
obeisance before the mouths of the Biitish aitillery, was rogarded by the Sikhs 
as a pictuie of fearful omen.” In the death of Runjeet Sing sliortJy afterwards, 
and suhsefiueut events which resnltwl in the extinction of Sikh independence, 
the omen must have seemed to them signally fulfilled. 

' Tliis very iotercating relic uas lirouglit from tened on to a fritmevrork of nood. Tke cusliious 
fjilioTc It ia made of tbin jdatea of gold, bean- and lining to ibo tbrone are of crimson and yellow 
lifully oniamented with arabesfiuea of flowers, fas- velvet. 
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The comteM-isit of the governor-general to the Maharajah, and the enter 
temment and amusements following npon it, need not be described. . It rvonld 
.« give little pleasure to tell how groups of kunchunees, whom Havelock does not 
hraitate to call "choral and dancing prostitutes," performed "in presence 
of the Mies of the family of a British governor-general,” and' how Enujeet 
bung, who was "brutaly pre-eminent among Punjabees in his vices,” sat on his 
musnud jesting famUiarly with all who approached him, and pressing, almost 
forcing upon his illustrious guests “potations from his oivn cup of the fieiy 
distiHed spirit, which he himself had quaffed mth delight for some forty years " 
but which "the hardest drinker in the British camp could not with impunity 
indulge m for sin successive nights. Nor is it necessary to dwell 'on the gmnd' 
• of were displayed 

o ‘he hast advantage, on two several days of martial exercise." Suffice it 
to quote the observation with whid. Havelock concludes his account of the 
epoor estivities. It wag the policy of the hour to humour and caress 
the hid ruler of the Punjab, who with aU his faults was now to be regarded as 
a Vduable aUy; and since he had come from bis capital down to the Garr-a to 
meet us, mght m some sort be reckoned, either on tl.e one bank or the other, 

. impossible not to feel that this complaisance was 

romed a li tie too far, when be was exhibited in the character of a Baechiisor 
U rof^v , ” 8 ies, in the presence of an assem- 

Sued r™'-’ of deoeney were further 

in other t, “‘eduction, to whatever extent sanctioned by culpable usage 

a. istan j d 1 ‘■“d been assembled for the invasion of Afghan- 

- bet rde D 1 “ After all the prepamtion! had 

" rehef t H V ""‘’'-‘““diog tlmt it would be necessary to Lroh to the 
auxHitef ir “""T' “ded perhaps by Kussiau 

t Hemt was raised One main 

que^ortmed '■“d ceased to exist, and the 

rls at become as resolute as 

pllinlS l , E-stion at rest, by 

Stoddart announril ''t tl'e letter of Colonel 

“In mviii" nuhlicitv t Tt Proceeded as follows;— 

it proper Tt the same tlnotSttiShqT' S'"''™”’’'®™' 
by tho Sliali of Pemia „f hi, wZ’ , . ''CJcS”‘ds the relloquMimcnt 

gratiilatlon to tlio government of Brif “ “■ j“‘ “““ of cen- 
to prosecute with vigour the meaan ' T"' 

view to the substitution of a friendly for T ‘ “ 

Vinces of Afgl.anislan, .and to the «fot 1-1 r'’ I"”' 

i^imcnt of a permanent barrier upon our 
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nortli-west ffontier."' TJio onlers conclude with the appointment of Eldrecl a.d ism. 
Pottinger as political agent, and a well-deseiwed compliment to him for the "forti- 
tude, ability, and judgment*’ ^nth which, "underdrcumstances of peculiar danger orj«n 
and difficulty,'’ he had "honourably sustained there2)utntionand interests of liis loniAaci- 
countrj'.’’ In a letter to the secret committee. Lord Auckland justifies his deter- 
raination to persevere, on the ground that it “^vas required from us, alike in 
observance of tlie treaties into which I had entered with the Maharajah 
Unnjeet Sing, and his majesty Shah Shujali-ul-iloolk, and by paramount con- 
siderations of defensive policy.” 

The campaign, however, having been deprived of one of the most impoitant Fonatobo 
objects originally contemplated by it, did not require to be conducted on the mAfgiiau 
same e.vtensivc scale. The British anny assembled at Ferozepoor amounted 
to about 13,000 men. It was now determined that of tbesd only 7500 shoxild 
be actually employed. Sir Henry Fane, whose health had begim to fail, 
resolved, in consequence of the altered state of affairs, to resign his command 
and return to England. Previou.s to his departure, it became part of his duty 
to select llie troops which were to proceed on the expedition. As all the 
re^ments were eager for active service, the task of selection appeared to him 
so delicate and invidious, that lie shrunk from it, and abandoning tlie exercise 
of his ovm judgment had recourse to the extraordinary device of deciding by 
lot The process was completed in Im Excellency’s tent, and tlie result was 
announced to be that the 1st, 2d, and 4th brigades were to move forward, and 
the 3d and 6th remain near the Garra. On this subject Havelock justly 
remarks, "Sir Henry Fane need not thus have distrusted, nor paid so poor a 
compliment to his own sagacity and impartiality; the one had seldom been at 
fault in India or in Europe, and the other was above suspicion.” As might have 
been anticipated, the hap-hazard plan proved as mischievous ns it was inational, 
for “it sent forward to the labours of the campaign the 13th light infantry 
(Havelock’s o^vn regiment), then, as ever, zealous indeed and full of alacrity, 
but even at Ferozepoor shattered by disease — ^the spirit of the soldiers willing, 
but their physical powers unequal to the task; wlulsfc it doomed to inacti\’ity 
the Buffs, one of the most effective European corps in India.” The whole Tmoi.. 
army about to be employed in tlie Afghanistan expedition was now composed as 
follows: the Bengal force, under Major-general Sir Willoughby Cotton, 9500 men; 

Shah Shujah’s, 6000, and the Bombay force contingent under Sir John Keane, 
who was appointed to succeed Sir Henry Fane as commander-in-chief, 5GOO — 
amounting in all to 21,100. Besides these, a force of about 3000 men was 
to be stationed in Scinde; and in tbe nortli, the Sliahzada, Shab Slmjah’s eldest 
son, was to bead a force of 4800 men, commanded by British officers, under the 
immediate superintendence of Colonel Wade, and penetrate with it and a Sikh 
contingent of 6000 through the Khyber Bass to CabooL This route would 
also have been tbe most accessible for the army assembled at Ferozepoor, but 
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^ it would have been difScult to oliioin the consent of Eunjeet Sinv, who with 
all his professed confidence in the British had not entirely divested hinrself of 
suspicion, and it was moreover -necessary to select tlie route by which tie 
meditated junction with the Bombay division might be most easily elFecteii 
Shah Shujah’s army, in order to give it the precedence which he was ,« 
anxious to claim for it, took the lead and commenced the march southward in 
the direction of Eahawulpoor, in tlie first week of December, 1830. On the 
loth, a few days later, it was followed by the Bengal army, consisting of the 
cavalry brigade commanded by Colonel Arnold, the artillery brigade com- 
manded by Major Pew, and the 1st, 5d, and 4th brigades of Infantry, com- 
manded respectively by Colonel Sale, Major-general Nott, and Lieutemant- 
colonel Hobcrts. The order of inarch was as follows The sappers and mineis 
and engineer department were to precede the leading column by ncvei- 
fewer than two marches, improving tlie line of road as they moved on. Tlieii 
came the cavalry brigade, followed by the infantry brigades, one after the 
other on successive dayn, and the siege train and park Besides a certain 
(luantity of supplies which each column carried with it, the eommissnriat soii- 
phes of all kinds were sufficient for thirty days; additional quantities of grain 
were sent down the Indus to Eorec, and depbts were formed at Bahaw-nliioor, 
Shikar poor, &c. A large reserve deimt was moreover established at rci-ozepooi- 
e camp followers were about 88,000, and the mimher of camels employed 
or siipp onl} ^ 1 x 3 14,235 Incliuljn" the other camels, public and pri^te, 

“ 0-1 the anny could nut be less than BO.OOO. On 

the -/ th of December the army arrired at Bahawulpoor. Little difficulty had 
been espenenced Though the weather was cold, the air was clear and health- 
IHI. the roads good, the countiy open, and at every stage the supplies were 
* f H ^ ^ These, say’s Havelock “werc the halcyon day’s of the movements 

IS orce. Tlie greatest inconvenience experienced was the desertion of 
0 owei-s who carried off the hired camels, ami left their mastem without the 
eans of transport For a large share of this inconvenience the masters had 

the nffi' ” I T'' knd been issued, most of 

0 olheers had loo inmiy camels, too huge tents, and loo much baggage 

fnv ^hat even in the most favourable pait of the inarch, 

de-^tb, w-“""' “ “«'e''»tly in comlllioii, and the 

Tlwnro n, r “'‘'■■■"S '>""S-%esc,lvcd n,.t ^ faceH. 

the ulmct vig'il.lce'°r mlrol'r''' 

effi-ct ill preventing deserlioi, P"'I«>s= >'ad little 

iirivatp InfffT-irrts 111 - « ore SIX inaiyhes had Lcoii comiileted, mncli 

t c kS iT 

1 he khan of lUhawulpoor had al„-aye l.vn a faithful Ih-ilkh ally, and o„ 
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tin's occasion appcari. to have exeite<I him«elf in providing for the comfort of AP.im. 
tlic army, thoxigU lus means were scarcely adequate to liis wishes, and some 
complaints were 'unrcasonahl}' made against him for not obviating or mitigat- Diffiojue. 
ing evil?, which under the drciwi^tnncea were absolutely inevitable. On the 
tst of January, 1839, the army again started, and prepared to enter the terri- 
tor)* of the Ameers of Scinde. Treaties already existed, in which the Ameers 
were recognized as independent princes and the mutual rights of tlje two 
governments clearly defined, but Lord Auckland had acted from the first as if 
he imagined that he had no occasion to solicit wherever he was able to compel, 
and that a treaty with a weaker gave a right to the stronger party to disre- 
gard its stipulations as often as the obscr\*ancc of these was felt to be incon- 
venient In defiance of one of tlie articles on which tiie Ameera had specially 
insisted, and in which they felt that their strongest security against any attack 
on their independence la)*, Lonl Auckland had nddre&sed a despatch to the 
resident in Scinde, iii which ho coolly told him In eflect, that he had resolv'ed 
to commit a breach of faith, and therefore, “while the present exigency InsL«», 
you may apprise the Ameers that the article of the ticaty with them, pi-ohibit* 
ing the using of the Indus for the conveyance of military stores, must 
necessarily bo suspended during the course of the operations undertaken for* 
the permanent establishment of security to jtll tliose who are a paity to the 
treaty.” >»ot satisfied with this arrogant violation of an obligation to which tw.i Wts* 
the British government stood solemnly and publicly pledged, he goes on to 
give a kind of iu«igi»t into the an'Ogant and iniquitous course of policy which 
he was prepared to pursue. It U hardly necessary, he says, “to remind you 
tliat in the important crisis at whicli we are arrived, we cannot permit our 
enemies to occupy the seat of power; the interests at stake are too great to 
admit of hesitation in our proceedings; and not only they who have shown a 
disposition to favour our adverearies, but they who display an unwillingnes.s to 
aid us in the just and necessary undertaking in which we .are engaged, must 
be displaced, and give way to' others on whose friemlsliip and co-operation we 
may be able implicitly to rely.” These menaces are evidently made .nhder an 
impression that the Ameers were unfriendly, but up to this period at least no 
proof of hostility had been obtained, and the unfriendliness of tUeir feelings 
must have been inferred from a consciousness of the unjustifiable treatment to 
which they had been or were about to be subjected. The above language had been 
the guide of Colonel Potfinger with the Ameem of Hyderabad, and Captain 
(now Sir Alexander) Bumes, was dealing in similar style with the Ameei-s of 
Ivliyrpoor. The invading army.liad fixed upon Bukkur, as the point at which 
the passage might be most conveniently effected, ^\^^en this resolution was 
taken, the sanction of the Ameers had neither been asked nor obtained. Sir 
-Alexander Barnes, however, by the 'kind of blustering -which he well knew' 
how to use when it seemed useful, and of wliicli tlie governor-general had set a 
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f“U example, had little difficulty iu obtaining a consent to the route which had ■ 
been selected. “The Scindian who hoped to stop the approach of 'the British ■ 
nrMtesjns army, might as well seek to dam up tlie Indus at Bukkur." But though the ! 
adfcLSito .A.meers thus intimidated gave way, they stipulated that the forts on either ' 
Ss*;ir ^ remain untouched. This was agreed to, and the > 

British diplomatist immediately began to meditate a piece of jesuitiy. Bukkur 
stood on an island in the bed of the river. Was it therefore covered hy the j 
stipulation, which only reserved entire possession of the forts on its banks! j 
This was the question which Sir Alejcander Burnes put to himself, but he was I 
ashamed or disdained to avail himself of such Ii palpable quibble, while aware [ 
that a compiilsoiy course was open. His object was’ to obtain the cession of 1 
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of «'0 British during the war, Heer 
be entered in i'opeless lo resist, allowed the cession to 

in the meant' ni ^ ^ separate article, the knowledge of which he might 

™ sen? o ; t “‘'■0^ Ameere When the treaty 

rw^ the n, “Oferate article, to svliich he had 

tTtl’ n”'’"®""”"' “f™'- ■■Biikkun-hesaid, 

raimitlons would be protected. kZ' 

had no altemifiv^. i * * ^ Resistance was unavaUing, and tlie old man 

with difficulty restrai * “gnature. the other cliiefs looking on, and 

whicl' l e d^aTt l aTt 

more i„ irony tin Tn L TkT“^ Koostum, surely 

^ ' , asked -what he could now do to prove the 
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sincerity of lii3 fricmlship to the British govcmmenL Tlie ans^vcr, said the a o is3''. 
Britisli diplomatist, was plain. It was “to give tis orders for sxipjdics, and to 
place all the countrj', ns far as he could, at our command.” After such a trans- 
action, both parties must Ijave been aware tliat though the name of friendship 
might be use<l, nothing but hostility’ could be meant, and that the rulers of 
Sdnde would to a certointj* avail tho^nselves of tlie first favoumblo opportimitj’ 
of revenge. 

Notwithstanding this rankling cninit 3 ’ in the breast of the rulers of Upper 
Sciude, it was something to have gained the peaceable pos.'jession of a strong ii..tub.-iy 
fort commanding the passage of the Indus and most convenient!}’ situated for 
a depot; and therefore when the nnny resumed ila march it was avith prospects 
somewhat improved, because it could now calculate on obtaining a peaceful 
passage across the river, and thus escaping front what threatened at one time 
to be one of tlio serious difllculties of the e.injp.aig«. Continuing its route to 
the soutli-west at no great distance from the left bank of the river, tlic arm}* 
arrived on the 14th of Januar}* at Subztilcote, the lij^t place lying immediately 
beyond the Scinde frontier. Here intelligence was received, which seemed 
to necessitate an altenition in the movements which had been previoual}’ con- 
certed. Sir John Keane, who had arrived with his troops off the coast of 
Scinde in the end of November, 1S3S, had not been permitted to land without 
some opj>osition. IVith dhhcult}' Ijc made his wa}- to Tattah. lie Ijad brought 
no means of transport with him, and the Ameers, on who'»e friendl}* aid bo had 
ventured to calculate, were from feelings wliich ina}* be casil}* understood intent 
onl}' on throwing obstructions in his Avaj*. A seasonable though veiy limited 
supply of carriage fron^ Cutch enabled him to make some progress, and he 
advanced up the left bank, of the river to Jumik, onl}’ twenty miles S S.Vi'. 
of Hyderabad. Here ho was obliged to halt The Ameers of Hj'derabad 
bad not 3 ’et consented to his passage through their territor}’, and the n^oti.i- 
tions which had beeji commenced with that view ^vere nnj-thing b\it iwomising. 

This was a dilemma for which, though it certainl}' might have been anticipated, 
no provision bad been made, and the important point w’as to determine how 
the oversight was to be remedied. Tlie Bengal anuj’ had arrived at Korce, 
opposite to Bukkur, and Sliah Slmjali w'ith Ills contingent had actually crossed 
the river and made his wa}' to Sliikarpoor, where he bad been joined bj’Jilr. 3Iac- 
naghten and liis .suite. Both the Shah and the envoy wei'C bent on puslnng 
onward, but Sir Henry Fane, who, w’ith the intention of afterwards descending 
the Indus and embarking for England, was still accompanj'ing the armj’ as 
comraander-in-chief, was decidedly of opinion that, in order to stimulate the 
decision of the Ameers and give relief to Sir John Keane, the greater part of 
the army, instead of crossing the river, should mardi down towards Hyderabad, 

Under Sir "Willougbby Cotton. This change was immediately executed, and the 
propriety of it seemed shortly afterwards confirmed by a message fiom Sir 
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